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THE SENATE AND ITS LEADERS. 
THe celebrated assertion of an English states- | essentially in the fact that it was not struck off 
man, ‘‘ The American Constitution is the grand- | at a single blow. If it had been merely a coin- 
est ever struck off at a single blow,” is incorrect, | age from a legislative mint, it could not have 
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endured for over a hundred years, as it has, because 
no purely brand-new constitutional coinage ever 
proved to be endowed with any real vitality. The 
American Constitution has prospered, because it 
was the outcome of centuries of experience, be- 
cause it embodied the best political ideas and 
1ights inherited from Anglo-Saxon ancestry by 


the ‘colonists, and improved upon by them, after- | 


ward, during two and a half centuries. Ag finally 
formulated, their institutions were a naturally 
healthy outgrowth. None better than these old 
colonists knew that the operation of shaping the 
coat to fit the man was a sound one, and that any 
attempt to fit the man at short order to the coat 
would surely be fatal, aceording to the very nat- 
ure of things. The manner of drawing up the 
schedule of these institutions was the work of 
wise men, but, after all, this work itself was nec- 
essarily inspired by the people, whose agents they 
were, and therefore, in a strictly original sense, 
there is no room for entitling them ** founders,” 
as is usually done, though of course their share of 
In their 
part of adapting the style of the new government, 
they avoided blunders by following closely the 
long-settled ideas and ways of their constituents, 
end by leaving aside all artificial idealism. 


credit does not admit of questioning. 


In instituting the Senate to share executive as 
well as legislative power, the ‘‘ framers ” conferred 
upon it the greatest dignity and weight, and so 


to-day it stands the most powerful political body | 


in the world. England’s House of Lords and the 
various Continental ‘‘ upper houses ” dwindle into 
insignificance when compared with the far-reach- 
ing influence of the American Senate, and, on the 
score of talent and ability, it entirely eclipses 
them. While “the Lords” is a dull, inefficient 
corps, almost existing on sufferance, and while 
the Continent’s Senatorial chambers are filled 
merely with grandees perfunctorily acting, the 
American Senate, like a magnet, draws te itself 
the most eminent political intellects of am en- 
tire people, and thus becomes, through compe- 
tition, a picked and chosem assemblage for the 
active management of a nation’s affairs. Enter 
the House of Lords at London, or the “ Palais 
Bourbon.” at Paris, or ““ Monte Citorio.” at Rome, 
or the “ Reichstag ” at Berlin, and then step, into 
the Senate Chamber at Washington : the difference 
is striking, not in a certain dignified aspect com- 
mon to each, but in the real sharing ef power, in the 
individualities composing the respeetive member- 
ships, the first-mentioned sitting half asleep and 
almost as ‘‘ bodies dead,” the second appearing 
unmistakably wide awake, and potently deciding 
questions directly concerning the greatest and the 
largest civilized people in existence. 

Instituted as a position of the highest political 
honor, Senatorship was intended by the framers 
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to be filled only by the foremost men from each 
State, and, as a rule, it has been. That oceu- 
pants have not always been up to the level of the 
office, that inferior men, and even merely ‘“‘ mon- 
eyed men,” have occasionally squatted into it, is no 
reflection either on the office itself or its institu- 
tors, but only on the electing States, and hence 
the Senate continues justly to enjoy the same 
high rank originally given it as the pre-eminent 
branch of the national legislature. Thus it is 
seen that the Senate wing and chamber of the 
Capitol is a shade more artistically finished and 
elegantly equipped than those of the House of 


Representatives—that there is far more of de- 
corum and courtesy in the Senate than in the 
House, and that Senators are looked up to us 


possessing greater weight in the government than 
Generally, too, the Sen- 
ators entertain an adequate appreciation of their 
lofty places. While the House is too often turned 
into a howling bear-garden, owing to the less ex- 


simple Representatives. 


perienced and accomplished material of which it 
is composed, the Senate is, on the whole, a model 
debating society, in which only on extremely rare 
occasions are epithets hurled and unparliamentary 
expressions swapped by the speakers, according to 
the common practice of the younger and rougher 
members of the House. 

The methods of business followed in the Senate 
involve a profuse employment of that cireumlo- 
eution and red-tapism which are considered in- 
dispensable, as healthy checks, in all government 
operations everywhere, of high or low degree ; 
buat, taking its qualities and defects just as they 
are, the body may fairly be eredited with doing a 
good deal of work, and with deing it well. The 
monotonous humdrum of its routine business, 
the drawling tones of the elerks reading bills, 
petitions, etc., is exceedingly wearisome to both 
eye and ear, particularly disgusting te strangers 
assembled. at am early hour, im the galleries, to 
hsten to the national eloquemce im its most ap- 
proved form. Indeed, they are to. be pitied when 
they thus get caught, by the opening proceedings, 
which must unalterably be had before ‘* the morn- 
ing hour has arrived,” or rather until the set time 
for formal speaking begins. The disappointed 
strangers are sometimes so dazed and utterly 
wearied with official phrase-reiteration, its inces- 
santly boring and knockdown hum and twang, 
as to be under the necessity of vacuting the prem- 
ises before hearing the smallest bit of a speech. 
On a field-day it is different, and when it is 
known in advance that the great guns of Sena- 
torial oratory are to be shot off, the galleries be- 
come jammed and packed so soon as the doors are 
opened ; sitting and standing room in them is at 
an honored premium, and the reading of ‘‘ the 


| Journal,” and all other discomforts, are put up 
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with in the enthusiastic eagerness to catch the | 


‘winged words.” 


The Senate is almost exclusively a body of law- | 


yers, now as in the past. Its peculiar functions 
absolutely require that its members should be 
learned in law, its special international duties as 
to foreign treaties and appointments demanding 
this learning, which in the House is not equally 
needed or desirable. The Senatorial celebrities of 
the past were all lawyers, more noted for flights 
cf rhetoric, however, than for legal lore. The 


present style of oratory is greatly changed from | 


that of the past. Then it was redundant, highly 
colored, impassioned, much mixed with poetry 
and quotations from Latin and Greek ; now it is 
plain, pointed, colloquial English, not so sono- 
rously tickling to a crowd’s ears, but very effective 
as the medium of business, though this change 
indeed has occurred everywhere in unison with 
the modern spirit of simplification and condensa- 
tion. 

The eloquence of the grand old Senatorial trio, 
‘“Clay, Webster and Calhoun,” is famous as a 
tradition, and only as a tradition, for none such 


| of the Democratic minority membership. 





room, in theory, if not in practice, for marking 
men on top, precisely in the position of its highest 
exponents. 

As at present composed, the Senate, besides its 
nearly equal party division between Republicans 
and Democrats, may classified into several 
groups, viz., the New England Eastern group, 
the Western group, the Southern group, and 
there are also the poor group and the millionaire 
group, each wielding a special influence. The 
largest and most compact group is that from the 
fifteen Southern States, forming three - fourths 
The 
Southern Senators are comparatively poor, living 
on their salaries, only four being rated as mod- 
erately rich, namely, Brown, Beck, Barbour and 
Gorman. ‘Though among them appears no shin- 
ing, superior intellect, they all rank as men of 
honorable character, display great personal weight, 


be 


and, acting solidly as they invariably do, their 


| compactness tells with wonderful moral force. 


They now stand free from reproach, especially 


from that originating in the slavery régime which 


would be tolerated nowadays, when hurried folks | 


would have no leisure or. fancy for listening to 
long-winded speeches stretching over many solid 
days without a break, barring ‘‘ sudden indisposi- 
tions ” of the speakers at the hands of Providence. 
Yet these, as many others of the Senate’s galaxy, 
were undoubtedly men of greater intellectual 


that Mr. Hoar fills Mr- Webster’s seat, that Mr. | 


Blackburn fills Mr. Clay’s, or that Mr. Butler fills 
Mr. Calhoun’s. The style, form and method have 
altered for the better, but the difference in char- 
acter and intellect between the Senators of the 
past and those of the present leans not to the 
side of the latter. Yet, though without such 
eminent qualifications of leadership as the olden 
Senators had, the Senators of to-day are very 
skillful debaters and diligent workers, especially 
in the committee-rooms, where most of the legisla- 
tive business is prepared. Not so strictly or nar- 
rowly partisan as their predecessors, they appeal 
in this improved age to a far larger audience, one 


that has grown to be very highly enlightened and 


developed, and they may really be said to be com- 


so burdened and shackled their predecessors dur- 
ing seventy years. Provincialism remains, how- 
ever, a salient ingredient in the Southern group, 
adding both its peculiar value or the steadiness 
and definiteness which spring from natural growth 


| and settled stand-points, and, likewise, its peculiar 


| drawback, or a certain backwardness arising from 


| isolation, an excess of provincialism which neces- 
calibre than their successors: no one could say | 





pelled to speak to and act for “‘ popularity,” rep- | 


resented by the universal press, rather than by 


the old-time clapping spectators who ruled from | 


the galleries. The leveling tendencies of this 
much more highly developed era afford less 
portunity for the rise of towering “‘ talkers,” 
so Congressional leadership is imposed by the 
tion itself, by a guiding public opinion, by 
many on broad lines rather than by the few on 
narrow lines, though, truly enough, however de- 
veloped may be any age, there must ever be 


and 
na- 


Op- | 


the | 


| 





sarily prevents adequate external contact, keep- 
ing up with the times, and a sufficient output of 
exertion instead of the indolence sure to 
under such surroundings. The Western group 
of Senators, generally well-to-do, and not a few 
of them passed masters of millions, are marked 
with all the characteristics of their new and bud- 
ding section, overflowing with ** Western” ideas 
and ways, brimful of energy, not stickling over 
the moralities, not squeamish over means for an 
end, but rich in expedients and bent on success 
before all else. Keen, hard sense, net eulture or 
trained thought, distinguishes their flow of ora- 
tory, and renders them as debaters always en- 
tertaining, often amusing. ‘The New England 
Eustern group is small, but potent in wealth 
and polished culture, for, though it also em- 
bodies a certain amount of provincialism, its 
members have roamed and searched the modern 
world, and hence their native smartness stands 
backed by a vast accumulation of faets and fig- 
ures, ready for use at a moment’s notice. In the 
Western and Eastern are included the 
great array of millionaire Senators, who have 
been the cause of such an outery, the West’s 
arch-millionaires, in particular, having been per- 
sistently accused of purchasing their curuie 
chairs. Indisputable proof in regard to such 


arise 


groups 
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accusations, either for 
or against, has not 
been forthcoming. 
The sedate aspect 
of the Senate in ses- 
sion is striking; the 
dignified air of ex- 
perience and repose 
about the elderly 
gray-haired members 
filling the mahogany 
seats on the well-car- 
peted floor is appro- 
priate and pleasing. 
‘Here, at last,” says 
the beholder, “ are 
men not swayed by 
passion, by the hot 
blood and changing 
prejudices of youth : 
these are the ones to 
transact the gravest 
concerns of a great 
nation !” Well, it is 
only fair to say that 
years have diminished 
their passions, and 
given them experience 
of life, and yet, after 
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HON. JOHN J. INGALLS, KANSAS, PRESIDENT PRO TEM. 





Senate’s ‘‘ grandeur,” 
the traces of comedy 
and farce are visible, 
the net-work of in- 
meshing foibles pat- 
ent. From the gal- 
leries, looking down 
on the floor, the num- 
ber of bald - headed 
Senators is at first 
surprising, and after- 
ward consoling, 
through the reflection 
that they have grown 
so in the service of 
thcir country. The 
balder, the better, 
moreover, this being 
the fashion and badge 
of service. The 
craniums are big, too, 
as if well stored with 
brains, and the collec- 
tion would offer a 
most tempting field 
for study to any 
‘* phrenology” expert; 
certainly one could 
never get a finer op- 


all, only in degree, as the record might be made | portunity for exploring distinguished ‘‘ bumps,” 
‘and for observing in full play the emotions and 


to show. 


Even about and around these grave and rey- 


idiosyncrasies of a lot of tall, big-bodied sub- 


erend seigniors, ranged under the mantle of the | jects, than is to be had from the galleries during 





HON. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, CONNEOTICUT, 


HON. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, NEW YORK. 








ILLUMINATION OF THE CAPITOL DURING A NIGHT SESSION OF CONGRESS, 
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ing J isfactory results could n 

ciphered out ums of such plain figui 
th sent, pl 10lo ould hay knowl- 
Cl rs 

1 , Consti- 

( ) i ol- 

! ilwa) - senator 
, sen by the bo to is presidn 
Oil { ) ‘ 14 f re Se} 
Mr. | of K ow President pro fem 
having so ey sion lhe post is 
the one f hiehes ir | lm portance in the 
Senate’s organization, its occupant being thus th 
leading personage, and the present+incumbent is 
besides prominent in his own individual right. 
$v both the Republican and Democratic side of 
the cl her, Mr. Ingalls is admitted to be an 
adi ble presiding officer, and this admission is 
by no means mere I ‘ ymplim« ntary. The duties 
of ti >)p sition are such as to test keenly both the 


abilities of the occupant ‘as a parliamentarian 


that is to say, as a gencral manager of a debating 


body, proficient in deciding upon rules, preced- 
ents and o r points, and also his fairness 
in dealing with the members, whose sense of fair 
play ] v< on t! ler 

Mr. Ingalls has long been noted as the sharpest- 
toncued orator, the most fluent thrower of un- 
pleasant, yet strictly parliamentary, expressions, 


in the Senate: and his tilts, when on the floor, 


are not - "Led in view of his thoroughly Wild- 
West tem of tomahawking and s lping his 
opponen guratively speaking. But, as pre- 
siding oliieer, he has been an agreeable surpris 


to both his friends and foes, a pink of courtesy, a 


model of impartiality, dignity and good sens 
Ilis decisions are remarkably correct, clearly and 
promptly delivered, and his knack of expediting 


} 


matiers is so great that it may truly be said to 


have changed the method of transacting the busi- 





ness of the chair from a long-hand into a short- 
hand system. 


He has a natural talent for siftin \dénsing 


and leopping off useless details, and the common 
run of provoking and irritating tangles are swiftly 





solved at his hands without the least bother. In- 


deed, he has been metamorphosed in the chair, 
and this change from the rabid debater to the 
calm, model manager is so strikingly strange and 
novel as to have centred upon him a good deal 
of extra ad 1 1 and inter st. Only at ap- 
pa ent c] 1 i la l l uh ral 
faculty « n ( imita- 
tiol » I ) ? of tl 
Ser l l 0 vi ) j ( 0 } erson- 
al cas ells ak 0 office he holds 


Mr. Ingalls does not b iong to the ecaterory of 


hald-headed Senat t rf yan ample growth 
of hair, which is snow-white. In person he is 


tall, slim and erect, jerky and stiff, extremely 
ous in temperament, restless in movement 
look, after the manner of the inhabitant of 
West, of which he is a modified type ; and | 
s precisely on account of this nervous restlessne 
his enforced calmness in the chair, listeni: 
wearisome debates under the bonds of dis 
pline, duty and the-exercise of self-control, excit 
ll the more admiration. Truc, he dispenses wit! 
as much of this terrible discipline as he thinks | 
can with safety to the reputation he has securc:| 
of being a veteran in the art of listening to lead 
entertainments, and, during a long, set speech 
from which no interest is possible of extractio 
he hastens to call up some member to take |.is 
place. He has a cultured, intellectual air, blended 
with one of practical shrewdness amounting to 
hard, downright cunning, to foxiness, for the 
small size of his head and shape of physiognomy 
give him a decidely foxy look. All his life an 
assiduous literary student, his style of oratory i 
variably bears evidence of a very close attenti 1 
to polish. 

Having attained the highest honor in the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Ingalls has been credited with aiming for 
a still higher one outside, and certainly he has at 
least been talked of as a candidate for the na- 
tional Presidency. When Senators visit him in 
the chair, as many of them do in behalf of point- 
ers or requests, he turns a ready ear to them, 
while nicely grading his degrees of hearing a 
cording to the weight of the applicant and t 
subject in hand, but spares very little time ‘» 
them, sending each away as quickly as he ca 
because he is a very close watcher, inwardly ani 
outwardly, of the proceedings. To all he is court- 
eous, but, as Hamlet’s courtesy was, so his ma, 
be taxed as not of the night sort, being for the 
most part a formalism put on for momentary u 
and with good effect; rather than proffer t! 
forced courtesy to some of his antagonists, 2; 
parently he would prefer to pass them unnotice:|, 
or to salute in a gingerly style instead of with t! 
whole hand of fellowship. It is amusing to loc! 
upon the subordinate officials, and the playfu! 
pages, hearkening to his rapid order, then scat- 
tering at break-neck speed to meet the require 
ments of his- electric gait ; it may be only a gla 
of water sent for, to be placed on the raised stan: 
for his leisurely sipping, but if a keg of whisk, 
or beer were ordered, it would be fetched with 


rr 


not less urgency or questioning. After the mor 
ing details of the sitting has been gone throug), 


the presentation of petitions, bills, etc., he vacates 


the chair to enjoy his lunch-time, and during thi: 
hour, or escape from the strain which attaches to 
his supervising control, some designated member 
takes it. The strain comes from his conscious- 
ness of being at the head of a big machine pos- 


























ase ane 





assed of tremendous liabilities bearing on the 
rderly management of all its parts, and not be- 
‘ause he allows business to drive or annoy him. 
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Far from allowing anything of the kind, he has | 


been a crusher of the ancient phraseologies, much 
of which he has succeeded in reducing to a few 
lines, or even a couple of words, particularly in 
the formal putting ‘solutions and bills 


their passage to becoming laws. 





on 


| closely follows 
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sistibly. He has, moreover, a way of sitting ab- 
sorbed and still that only adds to the similarity 
of the picture. Mostly rooted in his seat, mo- 
tionless, he talks with members who come to his 
desk, pays no attention to cards in, and 
the An invitation to 
take the chair removes this apparent lethargy, 
and starts him forward like an arrow from the 
bow, or a school-boy freed from confinement. 
Likewise, silly and unnecessary calls for ‘* The 


sent 
debates. 


| roll,” ** Let’s have a division,” move him to in- 


For his greater cares and responsibilities he re- | 
eeives a larger salary than other members, but 
the office is not one to be coveted except for its 
honor. As presiding otlicer he has been emi- 


is much 
on the floor of the cham- 


nently successful, but, nevertheless, he 
better fitted for a seat 
ber, for there he is in natural element, be- 
reely and effectively 
give rein to his expressional skill, which has 
still 
broad abuse directly leveled and 


flung at his offending head. 


his 
cause only there can he f 
never been parried except by a greater ve- 
hemence, or 
On a noted oc- 


easion of wrangling between him and an 


stant opposition, and he invariably squelches 


| them, it being impossible for him to sit by and 


In- | 


iana Senator, his brilliant pyrotechnical display | 


vas shut off only in this way. 

Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, is the best parlia- 
mentarian in the Senate, having had a length- 
ened experience as Senator and presiding officer. 
In this sense he is easily ‘‘ deacon ” of the corps. 


Thus, whenever momentarily called upon to take | 


the chair, he has a walk-over, and knocks out the 


hardest points that may come up; presiding is | 


not only fun for him, but for others who like 
to see him keeping his, hand in practice. Once 


( 


ning, if not distinctly, simply and correctly made, 
makes them. He decides and acts with 
swiftness, because, having mastered the rogula- 
tions and usages, he does not have to stop to 
think over them; his rattling voice pours out 
one steady stream of words, sung connectedly 
one with another so as to form an endless chain, 
[t is a little fatiguing, but not to him. Not en- 
dowed with an imposing or graceful aspect, he 
certainly makes in the chair a comical figure, 
despite the respect which his special talent and 


as he 


see the rules butchered without coming to their 
reseuec. 

Mr. Edmunds is his companion from the point 
of view of rarity in vast, smooth, cranial super- 
ficies open to the four winds. Otherwise they are 
utterly unlike. Mr. Edmunds has been dubbed in 
the press “‘St. Jerome,” and beyond any doubt 
he is a vigorous imitation of Domenichino’s pict- 
ure of that saint, hanging just opposite Raphael’s 
‘* Transfiguration ” in the Vatican Palace at Rome. 
Mr. Edmunds stoops, is tall, lean of body and 
lank of face, though his skull is round enough. 
Usually seated grave and rapt before law-books 
on his desk, as becomes the expounder of the 
Constitution that he claims to be, only occasion- 
ally may he be seen to take any part in merriment 
or laughter. Tlis attitude has been described as 
posing before the Senate, on the strength of an 
austere air, and solemn exits and entrances, gen- 


| erally with law-books under his arm ; for the rest, 
in the chair, his squeaking voice is heard rattling | 


T his rulings with a rapidity that would be stun- | 


there is not a prominent member who does not 
pose more or less, the gallery crowd alone being 


} enough to instill into them a certain priggish- 





his high standing as an earnest States-righter | 


He and Mr. Edmunds, 


of Vermont, constitute a rare-looking duo, it 


serve to secure for him. 


being “nip and tuck” which of the two has | 


the baldest head and most suit generis oddity. 
Mr. Harris has a personal appearance amazingly 
he 


chunky and fat, round-headed, flat and small- 


akin to the stereotyped Chinese ; his 


featured, very sallow of complexion, with small 


ness. ile is a strong dialectician, though an un- 
interesting and inferior speaker, with a harsh, 
drawling tone of yoice. Provincialism in him is 
unhealthily pointed and pronounced. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, is*not only the most 
distinguished Senator from the West, but of his 
party in the Senate. As a leader of great expe- 
rience, weight and ability, he quite eclipses his 
party colleagues, and so the principal ré¥ in any 
important debate is instinctively taken by him, 
and it is generally admitted that his superiority 
of intellect and character fairly entitle him to the 
distinction awarded by his own side of the cham- 
ber. Tall, slim, not ungainly in person or move- 
ment, he has somewhat the look of an old-fash- 


ioned country banker, or parson, as he sits read- 


low, | 


almond eyes, and completely bald; also waxed- | 


pointed white mustache. A cue and a gown 


is, the resembling impression forces itself irre- 


ing or writing, apparently giving no attention to 
the proceedings, though in reality no one gives 
more. No member is more quiet and dignified 
than he is, and few can speak as forcibly. He is 


| an old stager on the Congressional track, and is 
would make the resemblance perfect, but, as he | 


' 


so familiar with all its lanes and turnings as to be 
sure of his footing. 
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Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, the fussiest Sena- 
-or on the floor, evidently imagines that he is ex- 
pected to fill the place of Daniel Webster, and he 
alis it by talking, continually popping up with 


the formula, “‘ Mr. President, I desire to make a 
tew remarks,” and continuing with a flow of des- 


eee eC 


as 


, 


— a 


' 
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pleasant to look upon flitting in every direction, 
his style of speaking is of the feeblest sort, and 
between him and his colleague, Mr. Dawes, equally 
as feeble and more drawling, though not so persist- 
ently tiresome, the fame of Massachusetts’ great 


| orator is kept alive. 








SENATORS AND LOBBYISTS IN THE ‘‘ MARBLE 


altory words. He is the typical ‘‘ few-remarks ” , 
statesman. He intervenes also in the remarks 
of others, is a general corrector, and will not be 
still, sit still or keep silent. He is a Webster | 
afflicted with the gab, close-shaven, spectacled, | 
and with an elderly school - marmy imagery | 
about him. His meddlesome personality is not 








| is whole-souled. 


ROOM,’’ ADJOINING THE SENATE CHAMBER, 


The case of Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, is 
almost as desperate as Mr. Hoar’s, though he is 
to some a trifle more interesting, even if he is 
generally regarded as a bore, a puzzle, a “ what- 
not.” Verily he is not so tormentingly fussy 2s 
Mr. Hoar, but what there is of his irrepressibility 
Ife is the single Senator with a 























HON. G. F, EDMUNDS, VERMONT. 


hobby, the “ Blair Bill,” which he rides in the 
Senate, though he runs, in addition, a large as- 
sortment outside. In his eyes the Senate means 
only the Blair Bill, and he is its father recognized 
all over the land. The Bill has passed several 
times, has never become a law, however, and so 
always remains to be repassed. Meanwhile Mr. 
Blair prepares fresh and additional budgets of 
vouchers in its behalf. His desk is the most 
crowded in the Senate, with books, certificates, 
letters and reports bearing on the famous Bill. 
He takes occasion, in and out of season, early and 
often, to allude to it ; gets snubbed by the presid- 


HON. JOHN 8. BARBOUR, VIRGINIA. 
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ing officer, or some member, for doing so, and | him, a silent partner, although he excels as an 

















HON. JOHN SHERMAN, OHIO, 


only sits down to spring up again at the next 
favorable chance. The hobby does not tire him 
in the least, notwithstanding all the fretting it 
causes in others, and the more unmanageable it 
proves to be, the closer he sticks to it. Truly his 
care is fatherly, and a very fatherly-looking Sen- 
ator he is, too, as he glides about or spreads him- 
self to make a speech. He is a good speaker, and 
only the monotony of his theme causes an evacu- 
ation of the Senate whenever he secures the floor, 
for a big’ effort, behind a huge pile of leather- 
covered books, a glass of water and a bouquet of 
flowers. Ilis colleague, Mr. Chandler, is beside 


HON. HENRY W. BLAIR, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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i? 1 i 1 both sides of 
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} 0 1ide-mad ] ic, to which the Senat 

rse, as a rule, is silen 

ming to enjoy mere m 
Ile 1ol of chatting with othe 
ted with at his ow 

put, erever he may find himself laughing and 

he ke nv the procession of d 

\ d voters. When there is no companio1 
aly Senator present to chat with, he will for 
awhil it by himself, though not long, for lh 
the cloak-room in search of one, 
7 Line is elo ent » the extent of his tether. 
rior t ! the chamber’s exit, however, his 
ig custom is to make a half-turn stop, 
his head ov 1is shoulder to catch the last 
wi 3 f the Senator * »,” and, according to 
thre rtineney ¢ latulenecy, continue on out, 
ol iptly resume | it : most often he goe 
on ont. When in | vat, unattended, he pre- 
s a feeble, crumpled, doubled-up, neglected 


melancholy air: but if a rare occasion lifts 
n to speak, his distinguished oratorical gear 
| comes back instantly to show him off 
as **the old man eloquent.” 

Taciturn also is Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, 
though one of the leaders of his party. A speech 
by him is a rarity, and, in fact, he is one of the 
Senators who cannot speak, but are working lead- 
ers, and there are not a few of this build. His 
principal pastime is conversing with his particular 
friends. Ile is no punctual, either in listening 
or in voting, but the recreating hour for lunch- 
con hustles him out, and keeps him out rather 
ma: and sometimes he doesn’t come back at all. 
Sitting in the Senate seems at least no fun for 
him. 

Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut, stout, short, mili- 
tary -looking, is the most attentive listener and 
occupier of his seat among all ; he sits erect, and, 
when called on to talk by others, persists in keep- 
ing «a close watch on the member addressing the 
chair. Not rhetorical, but, in his plain style of 


rough and ready speaking, his fund of strong 


common sense stands out in relief. Mr. Voorhees, 
of Indiana, maintains something of a like quiet 
attitude, but uses more of the ordinary parlia- 
mentary eloquence, and is regarded by his own 


as one of its most effective champions in this 


Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, is an entertaining de- 
hater, for, however dry his subject, he handles it 


in an original way, being an impromptu speaker 
of great force ; an amiable humor, combined with 


the hardest sense, adds to his attractive style of 


delivery, which is as ready as his stout, tall, florid 
personality pacing freely about his desk. Hig 
: | 


aim is to go to the point, and he frequently si 


ceeds. Friendly, cheerful, and off-hand wit! al] 
he is a favorite, and may be said to come up hand- 
omely to the strict meaning of his name. 

Mr. Gorman, of Maryland, the most noted 
ler on the minority side, is gifted with a tal 
ies unapproached by any that 
he attributed to the other Southern mem 
vers. Ile is a slow but an effective speaker ; usu- 
lly he sits calmly in his seat, sleek and trim, and 
his appearance would never give the idea of his 
real strength as a great handler of politics 
Messrs. Hampton and Butler, of South Carolina, 
have more a military than a political reputation 


or 
I 


both are sorry orators, both are minus a leg, both 
wear artificial limbs, and both walk about the 
floor so deceivingly as to be unrecognized as ‘‘the 
two one-legged Senators from South Carolina.” 
There is not a bit of hesitancy in their stepping 
out, or in their sitting down; no limping in 
them. Mr. Hampton dresses negligently. like 
an old planter, but Mr. Butler is accounted the 
neatest-dressed Senator, without the least tinge 
of foppish dudery. They move about a good 
deal, verily as if they had four legs. Mr. Butler 
goes all around chatting, on both sides of the 
Senate, but his comrade is Mr. Cameron; as a 
rule, at lunch-time, these two are seen flocking 
together and leaving the Senate’s perplexities be- 
hind them. Mr. Vance, of North Carolina, an 
ex-Governor, also frequently pairs off with Mr. 
Hampton, ex- Governor of South Carolina, for 
a short stroll outside, and then they re-appear, 
cheery, chirpy and smiling. Mr. Vance looks 
like an overgrown fat boy, and moreover he hes 
all the wit that is so freely the accompaniment 
of obesity by the pound, and hence his stories 
and anecdotes rank high on the floor as well as 
on the street. Mr. Brown, of Georgia, is the one 
Southern millionaire ; a sweeping beard, a per- 
fectly bald head, a frail, low figure, he has all 
the look of.a strait-laced preacher of the olden 

‘licate health keeps him a silent, un- 
obtrusive sitter in his chair, when his ailments 
allow him to be present. Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, 
is noted for his shrewd business talent, his eccen- 
tricity and his slovenly attire, the worst visible. 
Mr. Vest, of Missouri, has a shrill voice that 
pipes abundantly through the chamber, as he is 
witty and fond of talking. He is a colloquial 


days, and de 


haranguer, not a formal speaker; his excess of 
enthusiasm easily leads him into ranting, to tear- 
ing a passion to tatters, but in giving witty re- 
torts and thrusts he is at his best. His colleague, 
Mr. Cockrell, is a still poorer speaker, but he 
possesses one merit, or, rather, privilege, over all 
others—he is the exact image of the real father 
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of the country, “* Uncle Sam,” and, even without 


striped pants, he looks well in the United States 
Senate, the very place for him, though he would 


be at home any where j i the broad Union. 


The Senate has a good many * wall-flowers,” 
who take their cue from its leader 
1) ; 
iijiE ROSES FOR THE DEAD 


By Lron M 
From out the cham! t 
I wander sighing 
I mutter on God's will 
A curse that He shoul 


My love—now dyir 


Within the garden fa 

The red, red rose 
Like those she used to wear 
In her soft breast and I 


The moon disclose 


[ pluck in mute distre 
A lovely blossom, 


That ere her heart is « l 


I haste in giving 
Not this for me,” s 


1 sid 
* Whit roses for the dead 
Red for the livin 


My heart, as emblems el 
Of virgin passion. 

* But colder grows my bro 
Our hearts must sever 

G » me a white rose now 

With thy last deepest v 


To love me ey 


I bring a rose that’s w 

Like her hand this 
She shows a faint delight, 
And as her soul takes flight, 


The rose she kisses. 


DRAMATIZED NOVELS. 
Dea literary tasks seem easier of accomplish- 
meni than the making of a good play out of a 
good novel. The playwright has ready to his 


hand a 


tory, a sequence of situations, and a group 
of characters artfully contrasted, the 


H uggestion 
of the r “uisite cenery, With oeeasional passages 


of appropriate conversation. What more is needed 
F ° ° . , 
than a few sheets of paper and a Palr OL Scissors, 


&pen and a little plodding patience ? The pecun- 


lary reward is abundant; apparently the feat is 
temptingly facile; and every year we see many 
Writers succumb to the temptation. Whenever : 


DRAMATIZED 






NOVELS. 


novel hits the popular fancy, and i 


seen for a 


season in evervbody’s hands, be it ** Mr. Barnes, 


of New York,” or * She,” §*The Quick and the 


Dead,” or * Rober Hisme re,” the adapter sieps 
forward and sets th tory on the stage, counting 


on the reflected reputation of the novel to attract 


the public to wit the play. But the result of 
the calculation rarely ati factory, and the 
dramatized rom is rarely suecessful. Fre- 
quently it J in 1 int failure, like the recent 
perversion of ** Robert Elsmere”; occasionally it 
is forced into a fleeting popularits by managerial 
wiles, like the e versions of ** She’ and ** Mr. 
Barnes, of New and only now and again 


is it really wel omed 1) the public ; like the dram- 


atization of ** Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and “ Un- 


cle ‘Tom’s Cabin.” So it is that, if we look back 
along the li { of plays \ hich heavy ) h id prolonged 


popularity, we shall find the titles of few drama- 


tizations, and we shall discover that those which 
chance to linger in our memory are recalled 


chiefly because of a fortuitous association with 


the fame of actor: thus the semi- 


operatic version of ** Guy Mannering ” brings be- 


fore us Charlotte Cushman’s weird embodiment 
of Veg Verrilies, ju { 
the ** Gilded Age” 


John T. Rav mond a 


s the artless adaptation of 


evokes the joyous humor of 


Colonel Sellers. 
And if we were to make out a list of novels 
which have b l' lapt d to the age in the past 
int: o, we should discover a rarely 
broken record of overwhelming disaster. The 
reason of this is not far to seek. It is to be found 
in the fundamental difference between the art of 
the drama and thi 


art of prose fiction—a differ- 


ence which the a lapter has generally ignored or 


ae a ee e 
peenh whnorant ot 


Perhaps it is not unfair to 
uggest that the methods of the novelist and of 
the methods of the 
The difference be- 
tween the play and the novel is ‘at bottom the 


the dramatist are as unlike as 


painter and of the S( ulptor. 


difference between a precise and rigid form, and 
a form of almost unlimited range and flexibility. 
The drama has laws as unbending as those of the 


sonnet, while the novel may extend itself to-the 
full license of an epic. In contrast with the 
license of the novelist the limitations of the dram- 
atist were never more distinct than they are to- 
day. As the playwright appeals to the play-goer, 
he is confined to those subjects in which the broad 
ed, and to the treatment 
While the 


‘condense his work into 


publie can be int t 

which the broad publie will accept. 
writer of the romance ma 
a short story of a column or two, or expand it to 
a stout tome of a thousand pages, the writer for 
the stage has no such choice; his work must be 
bulky enough to last from half-past 8 to half-past 
10 at the shortest, or at the longest from 8 to 11. 


In the present condition of the theatre, in Great 
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Britain and the United States, there is little or | possible on the stage; and there are many who 
no demand for the comedietta or for the two-act | love certain novels—Thackeray’s, for example— 
comedy ; a play must be long enough and strong | chiefly because they feel therein the personal 
enough to furnish forth the whole evening’s en- | presence of the author. It is at once the merit 
tertainment. ‘The dramatist may divide his piece 
into three, four, or five acts, as he prefers, but, ex- 
cept from some good reason, there must be but a 
single scene to each act. The characters must be 
so many in number that no one shall seem ob- 
trusive ; they must be sharply contrasted ; most 
of them must be sympathetic to the spectators, 
for the audience in a theatre, however pessimistic 
it may be individually, is always optimistic as a 
whole. There must be an infusion of humor at 
recurrent intervals, and a slowly increasing in- 
tensity of emotional stress. In short, the fetters 
of the dramatist are as obvious as the freedom of 
the novelist. 

Perhaps the chief disadvantage wnder which 
the dramatist labors is that it is almost impos- 
tible for him to show adequately the contrast- 
ing and well-nigh imperceptible disintegration of 
character under the attrition of recurring circeum- 
stances. Time and space are both beyond the 
control of the maker of plays, while the story- 
teller may take his hero by slow stages to the 
world’s end. The drama has but five acts at most, 





HON. ZEBULON B, VANCE, NORTIL CAROLINA. 


and the difficulty of dramatic art that the char- 
acters must reveal themselves; they must be 
illuminated from within, not from without ; they 
must speak for themselves in unmistakable terms ; 
and the author cannot dissect them for us or lay 
bare their innermost thoughts with his pen as 
with a scalpel. 

The drama must needs be sympathetic, while 
now the novel, more often than not, is an ana 
lytic. The vocabulary of the phywright must be 
clear, succinct, precise and picturesque, while 
that of the novelist may be archaic, fantastic, 
subtle, or Ulusive. Simplicity and directness are 
the ear-marks of a good play; but we all know 
good novels which are complex, involute, tortu- 
ous. <A French critic has declared that the laws 
of the drama are logic and movement, by which 
he means that in a good play the subject clearly 
exposed at first moves forward by regular steps, 
artfully prepared, straight to its inevitable end. 
The finer the novel, the more delicate and de- 
lightful its workmanship, the more subtle its psy- 
chology, the greater is the difficulty in dramatiz- 
ing it, and the greater the ensuing disappoint 
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and the theatre is but a few yards wide. Descrip- | ment. The frequent attempts to turn into a play 


tion is scarcely permissible in a play ; and it may 
be the most beautiful and valuable part of a 


‘Vanity Fair” and the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter” were 
all doomed to the certainty of failure, because the 


novel. Comment by the author is absolutely im- | development of the central character and leading 








PRESERVING BUTTERFLIES. 


HON. J. D. CAMERON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


motives, as we see them in the pages of the novel- 
ist, are not those by which they would best be 
revealed before the foot-lights. 

The difficulties and disadvantages of trying to 


make a play out of a popular tale, when the se- | 


quence and development of the story must be 
retained in the drama, are so distinctly recognized 
by novelists, who happen also to be dramatists, 
that they are prone to stand aside and to leave 
the doubtful task to others. Dumas did not him- 
self make a play out of his romantic tale, “ The 
Brothers.” And in the Fall of 1887 
there was produced in Paris two adaptations of 
euceessful novels which had been written by ac- 


Corsican 
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complished dramatists, ‘‘ L’Abbé Constantin,” 
by M. Ludovic Halévy, and ‘ L’Affaire Clemen- 
ceau,” by M. Alexandre Dumas fils ; and in nei- 
ther case did the dramatist adapt his own story. 
Ile knew better; he knew that the good novel 
would not make a good play ; and while the nov- 
ice rushed in where the expert feared to tread, 
the original author stood aside ready to take the 
profit, but not to run the risk. 


PRESERVING BUTTERFLIES. 
Dr. F, Roperserc, of Lower Belgium, has 
taken out a patent in the United Kingdom for a 
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method, devised by him, for preserving butterflies 
and other natural-history specimens. The fol- 
lowing is the method : The objects or specimens 
to be preserved, unless they are already flat, are 
first pressed out and dried. In the case of butter- 
flies, for instance, the body, which is cut open and 
emptied of its contents, is flattened out by grad- 
ually applied pressure, the wings, etc., being pre- 
viously fixed in the desired position, and the but- 
terfly thus treated is allowed to become thoroughly 
dry. <A piece of material, such as card-board, 
wood, or the like, to form a mounting or backing, 
is then moistened with water, with which anti- 
septics may be mixed, and the prepared butterfly 
is laid on this backing; a clean, colorless leaf of 
gelatine is placed over the butterfly and backing, 
and the whole is pressed together, so that the 
gelatine leaf shall firmly adhere to the backing, 
securing the butterfly thereto. To prevent the 
gelatine adhering to the pressing and the support- 
ing surfaces, instead of the backing, the surfaces 
are treated with. fat. vaseline, or the like. ‘To 
prevent warping or shrinking and bending of t! 


backing, its under side may be coated with a solu- 


tion of gelatine. or a leaf of gelatine may b 
plied thereto. The ec: rd cove ‘od with pt latine is, 
after having been well cleaned from fat, ete., 


sprinkled or moistened on its upper side (7. e., the 


side to which the butterfly is secured) with water, 
and afterward thoroughly dried. Finally, the 
whole is coated with a suitable hard, colorless, 
drying or siccative varnish (for instance, with an 
alcoholic solution of red arsenic, to which has 
been added a small quantity of castor-oil). This 
coating protects the gelatine and the object or 
specimen to be preserved from the injurious ac- 
tion of moisture, mildew, or insects. Butterflies 
and other objects prepared in this manner can be 
kept in albums, and be transported and examined 
ut any time without liability to injury. There is 
evidently springing up a fine art among collectors, 
which will seon transform dried plants and wiz- 


ened butterffies into the objects of real und grace- | 
ful beauty they ought to be, and as they are in a | 


state of nature. 


A HIGHLAND REEL. 
By G. E.-T. 

Muvcu study, truly, becomes a weariness of the 
flesh. After a long day’s seclusion over desk and 
books the cobwebs begin to gather about one’s 
brain, and stronger and stronger grows the long- 
ing to look upon the face of one’s fellows. There 
are fair faces, too, to look upon, and bright-lip- 
ped laughter to listen to not far away, and the 
shriek of a fiddle or the skirl of the pipes is all 
that is needed to set light footsteps tripping on a 


broad barn-floor. Down with pamphlet and pen, 
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therefore : on with a heavy coat in case of rain, 
and out into the roaring night. 

A lteavy ‘‘ carry ” is tearing across the sky, but 
the air is fresh and clear ; and see, yonder, away 
below through the darkness, by the loch-side, 
shining hospitable and bright, are the lights of 
Gartachraggan. Away, then, by the steading, 
where the patient. beasts are stirring in their 
byres, and a breath is caught of the rich warm 
mash preparing for their evening meal. Away 
through the whin-haughs, where the owls answer 
each other with silvery hootings, and again and 
again overhead there i3 heard the ereaking wing 
of a belated hawk beating to and fro. How the 
wind sighs in the naked hedges, with a louder 
whisper where the thick -leaved holly-trees are 
set! One would almost linger under the soft 
shelter of the wood, where the air is rich with 
the fragrance of the undergrowth, and a pleasant 
security is felt in the stillness by contrast with 
the roar and sough of the storm in the tree-tops 
far above. ‘The stones of the dry dike here are 
nall- 
aved ivy, and wild strawberry and wild geraniua 


covered close with the clinging tendrils of a 


in Summer star with white and pink the mosey 
crannies. A pleasant spot, therefore, it is then to 
linger in, to watch the red squirrel frolic on the 
road and the chaffinch build his mossy home over- 
head. But to-night one’s thoughts are otherwise. 
It is cold, and the south wind is roaring in the 
wood, hustling the withered leaves to limbo. 
Down the hill, therefore, at a blithesome pace, 
jousting and jesting with the storm, till a glimpse 
of the realm of Oberon is caught below—the foam- 
swept loch, with its lonely islets, seen by the fit- 
ful gleam of stars. Life comes back to the jaded 
heart on such a night, as the fresh wind lifts 
the hair and clears the brain. There is war in 
the heavens overhead, and the scream can be 
heard of wild duck entangled in the driving 
clouds as they make for their feeding-places at 
the river’s mouth; but in the heart there is only 
laughter, born of the comradeship of ‘rude 
Boreas.” Whew! Draw in here to the shelter 
till the rain-blast sweeps over. It whistles like 
arrowy sleet through the branches overhead, and 
the great limbs roar and struggle in the contest. 
The bole of the giant ash-trec itself heaves and 
groans with the effort. But the strong tree has 
grappled before with the Titan, and the wres- 
tlings ef eighty Winters have but given it a deeper 
grip of the soil. And so the blast blows over, 
the air clears, and close at hand, a ruddy blaze 
among the trees, are seen the gleaming windows 
of the farm. 

What a kindly welcome is thi No ordinary 
*Tlow d’ye do ?” and touch of listless fingers, 
but a heartiness honest as its own broad vowels. 


| The good folk here live close to the soil, and con- 
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tinually touch the real facts of life. Hnnuwi and 
cynicism, those soul-cankers of the dwellers in 
towns, have never found their way to these home- 
steads by the loch-side, and sweet and whole- 
hearted as the breath of their own hay-ricks are 
the greetings of these hospitable folk. For the 
frank grasp that will ease world-cares go to the 
kindly sea-captain, or the hand that has held a 
plow. Years have gathered on the heads of the 
farmer and his wife since first their plowshares 
turned the loch-side soil, but still they are fresh 
and hale, and the frost of years that has silvered 
their hairs has touched them no whit besides. 
Meanwhile, there has grown around them a brave 
and comely brood—sons stalwart as the ark-build- 
ers of old, and daughters—ah ! Look not too 
long upon these, good youth, or thou art undone 
(though that might not be the worst thing that 
could happen thee). For there is choice and dif- 


rarence among them: the hair of one dark as the | 


starling’s wing, another’s bright with russet gold ; 

eyes blue as the Summer skies, eyes dark as the 

woodland wells ; cheeks of fair soft peach-bloom, 

and cherry lips ripe and red. Beware ! 
Into the parlor? No! 

place. A carpeted parlor can be seen at any 

time, but such a kitchen only in such a spot. 


—the kitchen is the 


.The great fire blazing in the chimney roars defi- 


flashes its warm 
Lamps shine bright 


ance to the storm outside, and 
light upon wall and rafter. 
as silver in their sconces, and plate-racks and har- 
ness-steels gleam in the wall’s recesses. Not a 
speck stains the purity of the.red-stone floor, and 
the massy tables and chairs of honest deal are 
white as driven snow. Into the kitchen, then, 
and ask for the goodman’s health, and whether 
the plowing has gone forward well, whether the 
collie that went amissing has turned up yet, and 
what was done with the tramp who threatened 
the plowman’s wife. 

But, listen ! the neighbors are coming already, 
and in the lull of the wind surely that was the 
sound of the pipes! How the girls’ eyes sparkle 
and their color rises! What tempting access of 
witchery !—wait a little, take care, keep hold of 
your heart! Perhaps their sweethearts are com- 
ing. The pipes stop at the door, there is a sound 
of laughter, a moment’s pause, and then a new 
invasion of brave lads and comely lasses, bringing 
in with them the freshness of the night. Fresh- 
voiced as the Spring thrushes, it is an inspiration 
to look at and listen to these sons and daughters 
of the hills, 

First of all—for the Highlands are hospitable 
—something must be eaten. There are 
and butter and bramble - jelly, girdle-cake, and 
milk from the byre—all the produce of the farm 
itself, and none the less delicious for the fair 
hands that have placed them there. Then, hey, 


scones 





A FORMIDABLE WOMAN. 


| A space has been 


| cleared in the barn, and lamps hung from the 
rafters and on the walls light it up in gypsy 
fashion, casting fantastic shadows into the far 
corners behind the great heaps of warm corn- 
straw. <A skirl of the pipes, and in a moment 
partners are chosen. 


presto! the scene is changed. 


Then more than one secret 
slips out to the curious eye, for much there is to 
be read in the language of a blush and a look. 
The lads stand back to back, two and two, and 
their partners face them, and as the music takes 
to the air, featly they trip it in the merry figure- 
of-eight. 





Presently, opposite their neighbors’ partners 
comes the chance to display their spirit and agility, 
and many a wild capering step is done by the lads 
with arm in air and a whirl of the tartans, while 
the lasses, more 
hold back their skirts daintily as they foot it 
with toe and heel. Faster and faster the music 
gathers, faster flies the dance with its 
steps, again and 


modest, with downcast look, 


changing 
again, with the threading of 
eights and the Highland fling, while cheeks take 
flame, eyes flash wildly, and the barn-floor shakes 
in rhythm. More breathless grow 
lasses and lads, but no one will yield to stop, 
till at last, with a wild whoop, they fling them- 
selves altogether upon the straw, and the music 
slowly runs out. 

Again and again it will be renewed, with the 
wilder Reel o’ Hulochan for a change, or some 
wonderful old - fashioned and 
only some time in the morning, long after the 
old folk have gone to bed, will the merry party 
break up, tired but delighted, to go home in twos 
and threes along the hills. And the cobwebs of 
study shall have been blown, like the dead leaves 
of the woods, to limbo. 


and more 


country dance ;: 





A FORMIDABLE WOMAN. 


Mrs. Harriet BeEcHEeR Stowe belonged, as 
everybody knows, to a distinguished theological 
family. Her sister Catharine was a great authosity 
on the question of Free Agency, and the report of 
her learning startled a German professor into ir- 


reverence. The following is the anecdote, related 
in some recent memoirs: ‘*‘ A certain eminent 


theological professor of New England, visiting a 
distinguished German theologian and speaking of 
this production, said: * The ablest refutation of 
Edwards on ‘‘ The Will” which was ever written is 
the work of a woman, the daughter of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher.’ The worthy Teuton raised both hands 


in undisguised astonishment. ‘You have a 


woman that can write an able refutation of EKd- 
wards on ‘The Will”? God forgive Christopher 


woo» 





Columbus for discovering America 
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THE MYSTERY OF A PULLMAN CAR. 
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** CONDUCTOR, PORTER, PASSENGERS, ALL GATHERED AROUND. 
HORROR WAS IMPRINTED UPON THE SPECTATORS’ FACES.” 













THE MYSTERY OF A PULLMAN 
CAR. 
By BLANCHE L. MACDOWELL. 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir was time for the Western Express to leave 
the Bonaventure Station at Montreal. It was 
Winter, the season was particularly blustery, the 
travelers were few, and only one Pullman was 
attached to the train. The first passenger to get 
on the car was an invalid gentleman, attended by 
his servant. He was so utterly helpless that his 
arrival created quite a commotion. A group of 
curious spectators gathered to watch him lifted ? 
on; the negro porters and two train-hands were : ; 

J . . rs ‘oo IT WAS A TEMPESTUOUS NIGHT, THE WIND RAVED AND 
pressed into the service. With some difficulty he NOWLED, THE SNOW DRIFTED INTO MASSIVE BANES 


was at length settled in his berth. This Mr. AND PEAKED DBIFTS, THE ENGINE MOVED SLOWLY.” 
Vol. XXIX., No. 4—26. 
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Rathbon, from the accounts given of him by his 
attendants, appeared to be an object worthy of 
commiseration. He was an English gentleman of | 
fortune and position, who had been terribly in- 
jured in a railway accident; he was paralyzed 
and almost blind, his eyes being screened from the 
light by a large green silk shade, and he con- | 
stantly suffered excruciating agonies from his 
shattered nerves. He was traveling for his health, 
had been for some time in Montreal, and was 
now going West. 

The other passengers consisted of two com- 
mercial travelers ; a young girl of sixteen going to 
Toronto to school; Frank Carter, a young lawyer 
from Montreal, who was going up to attend his 
sister’s wedding ; and a very handsome, majestic 
English woman, attended by a younger lady. 
The older woman appeared to be about thirty, 
was dressed with simple elegance, her furs being 
superb. Her companion was an excessively pretty 
English girl. Frank Carter, the lawyer, recog- 
nized the pair, having often seen them at the 
Windsor Hotel, where Mrs. Mervyn had spent 
some months. Nothing was known of her except 
that she lived luxuriously and avoided making 
any acquaintances. This lady reserved for her- 
self an entire section, her companion, Miss Trav- 
ers, sleeping in a berth above that occupied by 
the young girl. Mr. Rathbon had the next sec- 
tion, his servant being located directly opposite, 
above one of the commercials. After the train 





had left Cornwall, the lights were turned out, and 
absolute quiet reigned in the Pullman. 

It was a tempestuous niglit, the wind raved and 
howled, the snow drifted into massive banks and 
peaked drifts, the engine moved slowly. The | 
gray Winter’s morning had broadened into day- 
light when Miss Alice Travers awakened. She 
rather wondered that the lady, who suffered 
greatly from insomnia, had not called her. In 
the meanwhile, one of the commercials, who was | 
dressing, was engaged in a vigorous search for a | 
boot, and feeling his hand come in contact with 
something slimy on the floor, sprang upright— | 
his hand was covered with blood. Miss Travers 
drew back the curtains. Mrs. Mervyn lay quite 
still. She was dressed in a crimson dressing- 
gown, profusedly trimmed with lace ; a heavy fur- 
lined mantle was thrown over her. As Miss 
Travers touched her, involuntarily a sharp cry 
broke from her lips, which instantly aroused all 
the occupants of the car. 

““Good God! she is dead!” cried the girl, ex- 
citedly. 

Right through the heart of the dead woman ran 
a sharp, slender poniard, which had been driven 
into the flesh right up to the hilt. Apparently 
she had died without a struggle; the expression | 


of her face was perfectly calm. Conductor, porter, | 





passengers, all gathered around. Horror was im- 
printed upon the spectators’ faces ; each one re- 
garded the other with suspicion ; a terrible crime 
had been committed in their midst, and who was 
the murderer? The conductor at once tele- 
graphed to the police at Toronto, and Mr. Rath- 
bon was so overcome by the terrible circumstance 
that he was seized with violent convulsions, his 
cries and groans adding not a little to the horror 
of the scene. 

‘Would you like me to telegraph to your 
friends ?” Mr. Carter inquired of Miss Travers, 
who had appeared quite stunned by the shock. 

**T have no friends on this side of the Atlantic. 
I am an orphan, and entirely alone in the world.” 

Carter was a kind-hearted, chivalrous fellow. 
He was deeply touched by the poor girl’s forlorn 


position. 
** You must allow me for the time to assume 
the place of a friend,” he said, earnestly. * My 


mother and sister live in Toronto. They are the 
warmest-hearted people in the world, and thev 
will be glad to show you every kindness.” 

Two detectives boarded the train at Parkdale, 
a suburb of Toronto. Orders were given that no 
one should leave the car before it had been thor- 
oughly searched. The negro porter, nearly be- 
side himself with hysterical excitement, shouted 
voluble protestations of innocence; the sick man 
lay in a deathlike lethargy of exhaustion. There 
was not an inch of the Pullman that was not 
thoroughly examined, as well as the personal ef- 
fects of the passengers, which mostly consisted 
of toilet-bags, shawl-straps and railway-rugs, and 
the most diligent scrutiny failed to reveal the 
slightest clew to the mystery. There was no 
trace of a struggle ; the bedclothes were not even 
disarranged. On the arrival of the train at To- 
ronto, the body of the murdered woman was re- 
moved to a hotel in the vicinity of the Union Sta- 
tion, where an inquest was immediately held, the 
passengers, still under police surveillance, being 
all required to attend. 

Miss Travers was the first witness. She had 
been Mrs. Mervyn’s companion for nearly a year. 
The orphan daughter of an English clergyman, 
she had come to the United States in search of 
employment, and in answer to an advertisement 
for a traveling-companion had applied to Mrs. 
Mervyn, at that time boarding at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Ilotel, New York. The relations between 
them had always been of the most pleasant de- 
scription. Mrs. Mervyn appeared to be wealthy, 
was extremely liberal, but her companion had no 


| idea from what sources her employer’s income was 
derived. Her habits were regular; she made no 


acquaintances ; wrote few letters, and always 
posted them herself ; scarcely ever received one. 
She was excessively reticent, never alluded to her 
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past, and never spoke of friends or connections. 
She was very nervous and suspicious ; the wit- 
ness fancied that she was haunted by a constant 
dread ; had suspected that Mrs. Mervyn indulged 
in opium, but was not positive of the fact ; was 
of the opinion that the murder must have been 
committed for purposes of robbery. There was : 
small leather sachel, of which Mrs. Mervyn al- 
ways took charge herself, missing. A number of 


costly rings were missed from the dead woman’s | 


fingers. Under her dress the lady always wore a 
necklace. She herself had assured Miss Travers 
that the ornaments were paste, and valuable only 
for the associations attached to them, but from 
their size and lustre the witness had concluded 
that they were valuable jewels. Had slept soundly 
all night ; could form no suspicion of any one. 

The conductor and porter gave testimony that 
they had passed through the car frequently dur- 
ing the night; had seen nothing to arouse suspi- 
cion. It would be impossible for any one to enter 
the car without their knowledge. The negro’s 
frantic excitement drew suspicion upon him, but 
from the evidence given by the conductor and 
train-hands, it seemed quite impossible that he 
could have been the author of the crime. 

Miriam Somers had awakened once during the 
night ; had looked out, and fancied that the cur- 
tains of Mrs. Mervyn’s section moved ; saw a tall 
form dressed in a cloak like the one she had seen 
on that lady ; had naturally concluded that it was 
the lady herself ; could not be positive that it was 
not a dream; had not heard Miss Travers move 
all night. 

John Barnes, servant to Mr. Rathbon, deposed 
that twice during the night he had risen to see if 
his master required his services, and each time, 
finding that gentleman sleeping quietly, had re- 
turned to his rest ; had heard nothing to alarm 
him during the night; had often seen the two 
ladies at the Windsor Hotel, where he was stop- 
ping with his master ; had heard the servants re- 
mark that the English lady must be very rich ; 
was himself well known in Montreal; had rela- 
tives there; had been employed in the General 
Hospital for three years ; had been in his present 
position three months; had been engaged by Mr. 
Rathbon because that gentleman’s former attend- 
ant was ill, and obliged to return to England ; 
his employer had made many friends in Mon- 
treal ; when free from pain was very sociable ; was 
a kind and liberal master. 

There were no papers or letters in Mrs. Mer- 
vyn’s trunks that could furnish the slightest 
clew to her identity. If suspicion touched any 
one, it was Miss Travers, but nothing could be 
proved against her. A verdict of murder against 


some person or persons unknown was brought in. 
Later, it was found out that the sum of $10,000 
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was lodged to Mrs. Mervyn’s credit in the Bank 
of Montreal, but the most searching inquiries 
failed to obtain any information regarding her 
antecedents or connections. 

Miss Travers found herself a stranger in a 
strange land, utterly desolate under most trying 
During the terrible ordeal she 
behaved with great courage, but when it was 
over, she began really to feel the effects of the 
shock. Her bewilderment was illuminated by 
flashes of consternation. She found herself with- 
out power to anticipate, much less decide, what 
was to come next. In this emergency young 
Carter showed himself a true friend. He brought 
his mother to visit the desolate girl, and the old 
lady invited Miss Travers to make her own house 
her home as long as it suited her to do so. 


Crapter II. 


It had been Alice Travers’s intention at once 
to seek a new situation. When she announced 
her determination, Mrs. Carter, a kind, motherly 
soul, who had taken a violent fancy to the En- 
glish girl, made her a proposal. Since her daugh- 
ter’s marriage, the old lady had decided upon 
making her home with her son in Montreal. She 
was in delicate health, and required a good deal 
of attention—would Miss Travers remain as her 
companion ? She would be treated in all respects 
like a daughter. 

For two years Alice lived in the Carters’ pleas- 
ant home, and in the serenity of a tranquil exist- 
ence somewhat recovered from the effect of the 
tragic occurrences of the past. Frank Carter, 
who from the first had been greatly attracted by 
the gentle girl, had decided upon asking her to 
become his wife, when a new character appeared 
upon the scene, abruptly shattering the young 
man’s hopes of happiness and molding the fate 
of Alice in a fashion directly opposed to anything 
that she had ever imagined. 

A French capitalist, who had come to Canada 
for the purpose of finding profitable investments, 
had business relations with Frank Carter, and in 
that way established a sort of intimacy with the 
family. 

This Léon de Léry was said to have made an 
enormous fortune in South America. He brought 
excellent letters of introduction, and being an 
accomplished man of the world, clever, brilliant, 
fascinating, was much courted by both English 
and French society in Montreal. The surprise of 
his friends was very great when it was announced 
that the French millionaire was about to marry 
Mrs. Carter’s companion. The engagement was 
a short one, and the turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
which suddenly elevated the penniless English 
girl to a lofty pinnacle of worldly success, seemed 
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very extraordinary. M. de Léry was the most A few days after, hunting in a cabinet belong- 
|| ardent of lovers, the most indulgent and consider- | ing to her husband for an account which she 
t ate of husbands. Alice’s new existence appeared | wished to settle, Mme. de Léry found a ring. She 
| like a fairy tale ; she had only to form a wish, in- | carried it to the light and examined it curiously. 
stantly to have it realized. | She turned white as ashes. It was a ruby of 
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IN THE TENNESSEE BLUE-GRASS.—- STATUE OF GEN. ANDREW JACKSON, AT NASHVILLE.— SEE PAGE 407. 





“‘T am a genuine Cinderella. Shall I awaken | great size, and exactly like one worn constantly by 
some day to find myself in the ashes ?” she once | Mrs. Mervyn. She sought her husband, crying, 
exclaimed, merrily. Then the first frown which | impulsively : 
she had yet seen darkened her husband’s brow. | Léon, the sight of this ring has quite upset 

““The true philosophy is to accept the good of | me. Is it yours ?” 
the moment,” he replied, somewhat coldly. De Léry stretched out his hand for the jewel. 
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“ Certainly.” 

Then, as he listened to her explanations, he 
smiled indulgently. 

“Your imagination has played you a trick, 
little wife. It would require keener eyes than 
yours to detect differences in stones of equal size 
2nd weight.” 

Alice silent. 
still lingered on her mind. 

Mme. de Léry’s grand ball was decidedly the 
indeed, it was said 


was 


social event of the season ; 


that so splendid an entertainment had never be- | 


fore been given in Montreal. The blonde English 
heauty of the hostess was heightened by her ex- 
quisite Parisian toilet. Her regarded 
her with an air of satisfied pride. 

‘*My queen, you only require the glimmer of 
jewels to render you perfect.” 


husband 


Ile opened a jewel-case, and clasped a necklace 
of sparkling diamonds around her slender throat. 

‘* Many an aristocratic dame in Europe would 
sell her 
exclaimed, proudly, 

Alice grew white to the lips; a convulsive 
shudder shook head to foot; it 
on her lips to say that she hated diamonds, the 
them un- 
pleasant ; but it seemed such an ungracious man- 
ner in which to receive the princely gift, that she 
retained sufficient self-control to keep ‘silent. 

In the preoccupation which her duties as host- 
Mme. de Léry failed to 
notice the absence of her husband from the room. 
Later, when the guests had departed, looking 
the deserted still with 
flowers and brilliant with lights, she remembered 


soul for such 


her from was 


recollections connected with were s0 


ess entailed upon her, 


around rooms, odorous 
that she had not seen him since early in the even- 
ing. 
mation concerning him. Tired and perplexed, 
the lady retired to her own room. As she was 
replacing her jewels in their case, she found, 
pinned to the satin lining, a tiny scrap of paper, 
containing the following lines : 


Fate, which no control, 


If I should 


never waste a thought on me. 


‘* Dearest ALICE: man can 


obliges me to leave you. not return within 
a week, I do not blame 
myself for having sought your love; I have made you 
happy. and have endeavored to secure your future. For 
your own sake as well as mine, I earnestly conjure you to 
make no effort to penetrate the mystery of my disappear- 
Trust nobody but the Carters, who will be good 
friends to you. 


ance. 
Believe me, dear, I have loved you truly 
since the first moment my eyes rested upon your sweet 
face. Yours, L. pe L.” 


tion. Her first idea was that a practical joke was 
intended ; but that was so entirely at variance 
with her husband’s character, that she instantly 
dismissed the suspicion. The strangeness of it 
a!l smote her heart with a deeper pang than the 


OF 


| hour’s horror had yet given her. 


An unpleasant impression 


diamonds as those !” he | 


None of the servants could give any infor- 


| handsome 
At first Alice utterly failed to realize the situa- | 


_robbed of diamonds worth $80,000. 
were given into this woman’s keeping, and after 
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She had sud- 
Past and future 
were dissociated by this dreadful event. Had 
her husband suddenly been stricken with mad- 
? Was it a cruel hoax? An instinctive long- 
ing for some one to stand by her in this emer- 
gency came over the forlorn and desolate creature. 
Early next morning she Mrs. Carter, 
Days freighted with pain and anxiety passed on, 
but time brought no solution of the mystery. 
M. de Léry’s conduct was inexplicable. [lis pe- 
cuniary affairs were in perfect order. Should he 
never return, his wife would be handsomely pro- 
vided for. 

Perhaps a month later, Frank Carter visited 
New York While there, he 
thrown into contact with a clever American de- 
tective, who was at the time much elated by the 
capture he had lately made of a gang of ** crooks,” 
the most skillful criminals, he declared, who had 


denly come to a dead pause. 


ness 


sought 


on business. was 


| ever entered the United States, 


“Old countrymen, all of them,” he insisted. 
** We don’t produce that kind here. If it had 
not been for a woman’s jealousy we should never 
have caught them at all. We missed the leader, 
the sharpest crook it has ever been my fortune to 
hear of. When he found he was trapped, he just 
disappeared as though he had sunk into the earth. 
He belonged to a good English family, and had 
had a university education. He trained a band 
of criminals, forgers, counterfeiters, burglars, and 
reigned over them like a king. Devil Dick he 


| was called, because he seemed to have the devil's 


own luck. He had a positive genius for what 
actors term ‘ making up,’ and the cool audacity 
of the fellow was something marvelous. Once, 
dressed as a workman, with his basket of tools on 
his arm, he walked into the Capitalists’ Bank in 
New York, and throwing the basket upon the 
floor, stood upon it, coolly sweeping off $5,000 
before the teller’s eyes, and disappeared before 
the bank official had recovered from his conster- 
nation. You must have heard of the Pullman-car 
murder, committed between Montreal and To- 
ronto? It made a great sensation.” 

‘*T happened to be on the very car.” 

*“Then you will be interested in hearing that 
we have at last found a clew to the mystery. Mrs. 
Mervyn had for vears been a member of this very 
gang. I believe myself that she was Devil Dick’s 
lawful wife; she certainly was the only one who 
ever ventured to defy his authority. He was a 
fellow, with 
with a decided weakness for a pretty face, and 
his wife was furiously jealous. A very clever rob- 
bery had been carried out at the Hétel de Ca!- 
liére, in Paris. The Duchesse de Calli¢ére was 
The jewels 


irresistible women and 




















a violent quarrel with her husband she disap- 
peared with them. He tracked her all over the 
world. You remember the invalid Mr. Rathbon ? 
That was no less than Devil Dick himself. His 
presence in Montreal was signaled by a series of 
the most daring and successful burglaries. Devil 
Dick punished his wife’s treachery, and recovered 
possession of the jewels. ‘The conductor and one 
of the train-hands were members of his gang. 
The jewels once secured, they passed them to a 
confederate outside, at one of the way-stations. 
We caught five of these fellows ; they all deserve 
hanging, but I don’t know if they will get it. I 
have a conviction that we will never take Devil 
Dick alive. Handsome fellow, isn’t he ?” 

As Carter looked down upon the photograph, he 
turned pale and sick. In the delicate, almost 
effeminate features, the languid, supercilious 
smile, he instantly recognized Léon de Léry. 

He never told Alice of the discovery he had 
made; he knew it would only add to her pain. 
The following Spring, when the ice on the St. 
Lawrence broke up, a body, recognized by the 
watch and the clothes as being that of M. de 
Léry, was brought to the surface by the Spring 
freshets. So Devil Dick was reverently buried, 
wept and mourned for as though he had been the 
best of men. Even after Alice became Frank 
Carter’s happy wife, she still cherished a tender 
memory of her first love. 


IN THE TENNESSEE BLUE- 
GRASS. 


By WILLIAM H. BALLou, 

NOTWITHSTANDING the several histories of Ten- 
nessee—none of which are adequate, and, it is 
generally claimed, should not have been written 
—the origin of that Commonwealth, one of the last 
to enter the original Union and one of the last to 
leave it, is singular, and exceptional of all the 
States. Evan Shelby, afterward a general under 
Washington ; Isaac Shelby, his son, and afterward 
the first Governor of Kentucky, and John Sevier, 
who became the first Governor of Tennessee, were 
the pioneers. ‘They came on horseback from Vir- 
ginia in 1769, and encamped on Watauga River, 
in Upper Tennessee. Such was the beginning of 
the first settlement west of the Alleghanies. 

On the geological map of Tennessee is a large 
blue area indicating the Trenton period of the 
Lower Silurian age. This area comprises about 
3,000 square miles, and is known as the Blue- 
crass region of Tennessee. At its north end 


etands Nashville, and at its southern extremity, 
Columbia, two of the most historic points of the 
State, and which have given the nation two Pres- 
idents, Jackson and Polk. In this marvelous area 
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the climates of the continent blend, and every 
material product of our national soil grows in 
luxury and profusion, uninterrupted by extreme 
cold or heat, and unsurpassed in quality and 
quantity. Utterly impoverished by the disastrous 
war, it has speedily arisen to become perhaps the 
richest section of the globe. It is termed the 
middle basin of Tennessee, in which blue-grass 
grows in profusion and farming is devoted chiefly 
to diversified crops and fine stock-raising. The 
woodlands and underbrush are all cleaned and 
seeded with blue-grass, which affords the finest 
pasturage. The blue-grass may or may not be as 
fine as that of Kentucky, but the country is bet- 
ter watered, the Winters milder and better adapted 
to raising fine blooded stock. While there are no 
large fortunes, men are in easy circumstances, 
and live more at their country homes than else- 
On all radii out from Nash- 
ville are numerous hospitable homes, and the gen- 
try have each one or more stables and their pack 
of hounds with which to enjoy the chase of deer 
and fox. 

Leading out of Nashville are many noted pikes, 
all of which are more or less celebrated. On the 
Lebanon Pike is located the Hermitage of Andrew 
Jackson, and on the Harding, the Belle Meade 
Farm. The original settlers on the Harding Pike 
were John Harding, Mr. Bosley and Willoughby 
Williams, comprising six miles of great estates. 
The owners of these estates to-day are General 
W. H. and Judge H. E. Jackson, proprietors of 
Belle Meade ; Mrs. Archie Cheatham, of Cliff 
Lawn, a niece of John Harding; and Mrs. Lemuel 
Whitworth, a granddaughter of Mr. Bosley, and 
the descendant Williams on the original Williams 
place. 

Belle Meade, the largest and typical estate, lies 
in the basin, on Richland Creek, a beautiful, clear 
stream of water, surrounded by noble hills and 
broad valley lands, deep-set im blue-grass. The 
farm comprises 5,250 acres, quite equally divided 
between the two owners, or better, perhaps, their 
wives. It has a park of 460 acres in which are 
from 200 to 300 deer, nearly as wild as in their 
native state. Improvements have been extensively 
made here since the war, largely in preparation 
for the care of thoroughbred horses. On the 
place are about 100 brood-mares, besides cele- 
brated stallions. Here have lived the celebrities 
Bonnie Scotland, Priam, Vandal, Jack Malone 
and Glencoe; and to-day, with their beautiful 
forms, poetic limbs and glossy coats, Luke Black- 
burn, Iroquois, Inquirer, Great Tom, Bramble 
and Plenipo. There are sixty yearling colts, 
which no doubt will sell on average for from $600 
to $1,000. On the outer lines are twenty-four 
miles of stone fencing ; on the highlands, blue- 
grass and grazing; in the lowlands, corn, oats 
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and hay, all of which latter 
is fed on the place. In 
addition to the blooded 
stock are fine New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont Mor- 
gan mares and stallions 
for the breeding of road- 
sters; a large herd of 
Shetland ponies, Cash- 
mere goats, flocks of 
Southdown sheep, and 
herds of blooded cattle for 
beef and milk. There are 
two immense creameries, 
producing over a half-ton 
of the most delicious but- 
ter each month, and which 
I inspected and tested 
with envy. Most of the 
hired labor on the estate 
comprise the former slaves of General Harding, 
who could not be lured away from the place, and 
are so kindly treated that the labor problem has 
no existence in this retreat ; and which is true of 
all the homes of the gentry. Belle Meade has its 
own saw and grist mills, carpenter and blacksmith 
shops, equipped with a full force. When the war 
broke out there were herds of sixty buffalo and 
thirty elk, which the Federal soldiers found well 
adapted to banquets. Here, too, are great or- 
chards, producing all the finest fruits, and afford- 
ing a large surplus for the market. 

On the Franklin Pike, and within six miles 
of Nashville, are the magnificent farms of Judge 
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ANDREW JACKSON'S LOG-CABIN, AND RELICS PRESERVED 
AT THE HERMITAGE. 





THE CAPITOL, NASHVILLE. 








John M. Lees, John Over- 
ton, Van Kirkman and 
John Thompson. 

On the Gallatin Pike 
are many farms, the prin- 
cipal estate, and one of 
the largest in Tennessee, 
being that owned by the 
Hon. Jere. Baxter, and 
known as Maplewood. 
Maplewood comprises 
some 1,400 acres, mostly 
devoted to Holstein and 
Jersey cattle, as well as to 
blooded running and trot- 
ting horses. The estate 
represents an investment 
of over a quarter ofa 
million dollars. Maple- 
wood has a large and com- 
modious residence, and nowhere are there more 
evidences of culture, such as Greek statuary, 
Japanese embroidery, and curiosities from every 
clime, and a large library of rare works. The 
proprietor of Maplewood is a self-made man, and 
to-day one of the most enterprising citizens and 
owner of the largest block in Nashville. He do- 
nated twelve acres of valuable land for the Ma- 
sonic Orphan Asylum. He built and owns the 
Baxter Block in Nashville, one of the world’s 
largest office-buildings, and the most imposing 
edifice in the city. Mr. Baxter will probably be 
the next Governor of Tennessee. His income 


| from his business is upward of $50,000 per year. 





THE TOMB OF JACKSON, AND CANOPY PROTECTING IT. 



























The Hermitage comprises nearly 700 acres of 
land, owned by the State, but for many years it 
was not well preserved. It is now occupied by the 
grandson of General Jackson, and soon will be 
erected here a home for the Confederate dead by 
the Ladies’ Hermitage Association, similar to that 
caring for Mount Vernon. The association is re- 
pairing the mansion, restoring the tomb, adorn- 
ing and beautifying the grounds, preserving the 
relics and furniture, and making the place a 
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THE HERMITAGE, 





ROOM IN THE HERMITAGE IN WHICH JACKSON DIED. 















Mecca for visitors. 


The American people, each 
one of whom has as much pride and ownership of 
Old Hickory as any Tennesseean can possibly have, 
will be glad to know that the Hermitage is to be 


so well cared for. The mansion is the old style, 
common everywhere South, with high pillars and 
double porticoes. The granite tomb and columns 
are well preserved, and there is a grand old drive 
leading to the house from the pike, bordered with 
rows of spreading trees. The greatest curiosity 
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here is the original log-house in which the gen- 
eral lived. Other curiosities on the place are the 
old spring-house, the negro quarters, and the chair 
of General Washington in the drawing-room of 
the mansion. Near the Hermitage is the Clover 
Bottom Race-course, at which Jackson and con- 
temporaries raced their thoroughbred horses. 
The Hermitage Club of Nashville was named 
after this estate. Before reaching the Hermitage, 
on the pike from Nashville are the notable es- 
tates of James Taylor, David McGarvock and 
John Harding, who married the sister of Judge 
Hi. E. and General W. H. Jackson. 

The remaining pikes comprise Nolanville, Mur- 
freesborough, Granny, White, Charlotte, Hyde’s 
Ferry, etc., on which are many beautiful estates. 
In Williamson County are numerous fine farms 
for twenty miles along the Franklin Pike. Of 
these, the most celebrated is that owned by Major 


Campbell, at Spring Hill, near Franklin, where | 


are bred the finest Jersey cattle. 

The most noted landmark in Nashville is the 
old of ex-President James K. Polk, 
wherein Mrs. Polk still lives, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. George HH. Fall, the latter being her 
niece, and Miss Sadie Polk Fall, her grandniece. 
Mrs. Polk is now eighty-four years old, in good 
health and the enjoyment of life. She relates an 
unpublished incident concerning her husband. 
When Mr. Polk was a candidate for Governor 
against James C. Jones, the campaign was very 
like that between Lincoln and Douglas. 
was an unknown and raw farmer, who had been 
sent to the Legislature, where he found he could 
make a speech. He was put on the Ilarrison 
ticket as an Elector. He made sufficient reputa- 
tion, so that he was next pitted against Polk for 
the Gubernatorial Mrs. Polk states that 
after her husband had canvassed West Tennessee 
and returned to her, he remarked : ‘* When the 
election is over we will return to Columbia.” 

“What do you mean ?” she inquired. 

“‘T mean that I am about to be defeated.” 

*‘Tsn’t that rather strange ?” 

“Yes,” he replied ; ‘‘ but Jones will be elected 
by less than 500 majority.” 

It was even as predicted, showing how closely 
Mr. Polk knew politics, and there was no better 
politician in his time. The Polk residence is a 
large, old-time structure, on the lawn of which 
is the tomb of the departed President. It is 
not merely a familiar figure to Nashvillians, but 
the young men of the country have all heard of 
it, and not a few of them have been there to pay 
devotion at the shrine of beauty. Mr. Polk’s law- 


residence 


race, 


office in Columbia was demolished a few years | 


since to make room for the Bethell House. At 


that place, as in Nashville, his residence remains, 
both objects of veneration. 


Jones | 


| 110,000.* 





——_——= 


|of Columbia are the Polk farms, large estates, 


where before the war was open house, in which 
numerous guests, from thirty to fifty, were enter- 
tained daily. Those were the days of whole roast 
oxen, champagne, great feasts and baronial spler- 
dors. The church still stands on the farm of the 
late Andrew Polk, where the families worshiped, 
but the grand old family mansion on this farm 
was (lestroyed by fire. Colonel William Polk, of 
Revolutionary fame, located a 5,000-acre farm 
here. He had six sons—the bishop, Leonidas, 
Lucius J., George W., Rufus K., William J. and 
Andrew J. George Polk is still living, and occu- 
pies the old home. He is now quite old and very 
much esteemed. The Presidential Polk family be- 
longed to another branch, but located at Colum- 
bia, the father being Major Samuel Polk. He 
had two sons and a daughter—Colonel William, 
James K., and Jane. 

As one walks toward Fort Negley, in Nashville, 
there is one of the most curious pieces of archi- 
tecture visible. Undoubtedly it is the only speci- 
men of its peculiar type. This is the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, an ante-war relic. Very little 
of the edifice is visible save an imposing front, on 
one corner of which is an enormous tower capped 
by an unhoused bell. The tower resembles the 
defenses of a citadel, having little openings, which 
in a fort would pass for embrasures. The only 
openings in this remarkable front are a window 
of small dimensions and the door-way. 

Fort Negley, like that of Meisner at Columbia, 
was used only as a lookout fortress during the 
war, there being no fights for possession, and 


| both forces using it alternately, as occasion re- 
| quired, to observe the movements of the enemy 


at a distance. It was not a strategic point. It 
is mentioned in this article that future genera- 
tions may remember that the site of the new mag- 
nificent reservoir at Nashville was once Fort Neg- 
ley. The Columbia parallel must still be carried 
out, as Fort Parnassus has been utilized for the 
same purpose in that city. Nashville is about to 
emerge from the use of Cumberland River water, 
which has ever left the person more unclean after 
using than before, and have a system supplied 
with clean liquid taken from a responsible source. 

Nashville had 46,000 inhabitants when the 
census was taken in 1880, but to-day there are 
Its growth is quite as marvelous as 





*Sratistics or NasHvitte.—There are 2,576 business 
houses, of which 728 are manufactories. There are 
$20,000,000 invested in manufactories — $2,000,000 in 
machinery. There are 7,300 skilled laborers employed. 
The wholesale trade amounts annually to $115,000,000, 
employing over 700 drummers. It is the hardware, drug 
and dry-goods centre of the South. Of the 360 radii of 


| the circle with a diameter of 240 miles, of which Nash- 
Not far to the west | 


ville is the centre, 110 span inexhaustible fields of iron-ore, 
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the much advertised cities of the West, but South- 
ern modesty, or, rather, Tennessee modesty, has 


prevented this fact from becoming known. ‘The 
city is noted for many reasons, chiefly, one must 
admit, for the beauty of its fair sex, the type of 
whose loveliness is exceptional and singular on 
this continent. Like Kentucky, Tennessee is 
noted for its women, fast horses and whisky—the 
fast horse being the boasted product of the blue- 
grass region. 

As the traveler approaches Columbia, the coun- 
try is rolling, intersected by hog-backs, but which 
generally have the same quality of soil as the low- 





lands. The entire distance between Columbia 
along the Louisville and Nashville Railway is | 


‘ - ‘ a | 
rich in glorious views and natural wealth. Colum- 


bia is in the lower are of the blue-grass section. 
This grass has a deceptive name, being green, and 
not materially different in appearance from tim- 
othy, except that it is undoubtedly the most lux- 
uriant and nutritious of all grasses. No doubt it 
owes its strength to the immense deposits of shell- 
marl beneath it, which is the best of fertilizers, 
and as such practically indestructible. Around 
Columbia the country is everywhere penetrated 
by magnificent pikes, as at Nashville, which af- 
ford endless drives past vast farms, and groves of 
enormous maples, poplars, oaks and indigenous 
trees, which become larger and larger in size as 
one approaches the Tennessee River. At Colum- 
bia, everything visible is beautiful and grace- 
ful, whether it be the superb farm-girl, world- 
traveled and refined ; the ,horse, unparalleled in 
strength, pace and pedigree; the cattle, sheep, 
trees, landscape, homes, and much that is ani- 
mate and inanimate. Climb with me up Mount 
Parnassus, that hill builded by the inhabitants of 
lost oceans, and within a diameter of sixty miles 
I will show you the rise and fall of hills, clad in 
the grandeur of their green, of stately streams 
caressed, and of the haze all robed in blue, like 
all weddings of the year, in one assemblage, kir- 
messed, beautiful. 

Columbia* was brought into prominence last 
and 50, exhaustless fields of coal. The International Min- 
eral and Metallic Exposition will be held here in 1890. 
The institutions comprise the Vanderbilt and Fisk Uni- 
versities, Ward’s and Price’s Female Schools, Nashville 





year by an Act of Congress to erect an arsenal 
there, and make it the leading distributing-point 
of munitions of war. It is a beautiful little city 
of some 5,000 inhabitants, which aspires, with 
much reason, to be the intellectual centre of Ten- 
nessee. ‘The ‘Tennessee State Chautauqua holds 
annual sessions here, and in May the National 
Scotch-Irish Association will deliberate. Colum- 
bia has two of the best schools for girls—the In- 
stitute and the Atheneum. ‘These noble institu- 
tions, which have done much for a half-century 
to mold the Southern woman, are located on high 
grounds with beautiful lawns, shaded by large 
maples and poplars. 

The old Bank of Tennessee Building still stands 
at Columbia, on Main Street. It was constructed 
in 1839, and was once a powerful institution in 
the State. There are many reminiscences about 
Columbia destined to invest it with historic in- 
terest. Not only was it at one time the home 
of President Polk : Thomas H. Benton practiced 
law there. a in Andrew 


Thomas was colonel 


| Jackson’s army, and it was he whom the gen- 


eral sent to Washington on horseback to make 
peace with the Secretary of War for Jackson’s 
disobedience. He was successful, but on his ar- 
rival at Nashville he found that Jackson had 
been acting as second for an opponent of his 
brother in a duel, and declined to speak to him. 
The result was a duel in a saloon, in which both 
were wounded. They did not speak again for a 
quarter of a century, until Benton was United 
States Senator and Jackson President. Then 
Benton, after a hard fight, got a previous censure 
of Jackson by the Senate removed, and there- 
after they were the closest friends for life. 
Stanley Matthews not only practiced law at 
Columbia, but kept an inn there. <A_ special 
statute still remains in force prohibiting him from 


Farm-land is held at $100 and upward per acre, and 
4,000 farms in Maury County are valued at over $8,000,000. 
There are some 500 varieties of marble, of all sizes and 
colors, the richest varieties known. The soil is largely 
calcareous, with red clay, black loam and sand. The 
product comprises wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, “millet, 
Hungarian and herd’s grass, timothy, sorghum, tobacco, 
cotton, etc. Potatoes yield from 200 to 300 bushels per 


| acre, and there are two and three crops per season raised 


School for the Blind, in which are some 40 pupils, a char- | 


ity maintained largely by Judge John M. Lee; 
Mehary Medical College, the only institution of the kind 
for negroes in the world. Six railroads, forming the Lou- 
isville and Nashville system, centre here, and connect the 
city with New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile and New Orleans. There is also the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway, connecting the 
city with the the South-east. Other lines are in process 
of formation. 


and the | 


of all products. Limestone quarries abound. Wheat at- 
tains 38 bushels per acre, and the crop is ready to harvest 
six weeks earlier than in the North. Farmers raise and 
sell from %20,000 to $50,000 worth of mules annually. 
The product of Maury County last year was 8,000 bales 


| of cotton, 58,000 pounds of tobacco, 78,000 bushels of po- 


| tatoes, 85,000 bushels of sweet potatoes, 10,000 tons of 


| hay, 1,750,000 bushels of corn, 386,000 bushels of wheat, 


* Statistics CoNCERNING CotumB1a.—The city has a fair- | 
ground, and race-track for the training of fast pacers. It | milk, 393,000 pounds of butter, 18,000 pounds of cheese, 


is a cotton centre, and has a prosperous cotton factory. | and 70,009 pounds of dressed turkeys. 


125,000 bushels of oats, 5,000 bushels of rye, 14,000 bush- 
els of barley, 20,000 horses, 18,500 mules, 17,000 sheep, 
60,000 hogs, 70,000 pounds of wool, 15,500 gallons of 
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selling more liquor on Sun- 
day than was necessary. His 
father-in-law, James Black, 
of that place, was also 
grandfather of Henry Wat- 
terson. General Gideon J. 
Pillow lived there, and re- 
turned from the Mexican 
War with the rank of 
major-general. Here, too, 
emanated the Hon. A. O. 
P. Nicholson, doctor, law- 
yer, State legislator, State 
Senator, United States 
Senator, United States 
Supreme Judge, and editor. 
The unhappy Meriwether 
Lewis, of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, lies 
buried near Columbia. 
When a very young man he 
was a favorite with Thomas 
Jefferson, who, on cacount 
of the extreme melancholy 
of the youth, sent him to the Rocky Mountains on 
an exploring expedition. The trip did not effect 
any good result, and on his return, Lewis was 
appointed Governor of Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. In a fit of melancholy he 
set out on horseback for Memphis, then Chicka- 
saw Bluffs, from whence he started for Washing- 
ton by the old Natchez Trace. In Maury County, 
one night, he put up with some plantation peo- 





MES. JAMES KE. POLK. 





| 
| 


| 


ple, who, after he had retired, heard a pistol-shot | 


and found him dead. Parts of the old Natchez 





Trace are still visible, from 
Nashville southward. Gen- 
eral Jackson used it, when 
he went to Pensacola and 
thrashed the British ; and 
Aaron Burr, when return- 
ing from Louisiana. 

This is the land of milk 
and honey ; the land of the 
highest civilization, of the 
Mound-builders, of the bat- 
tles of Cherokees, Chicka- 
saws and Shawnees ; a land 
surrounded by a wall of 
sandstone, underlaid with 
@ floor of limestone, and 
inlaid with shells of lost 
oceans; a land of tall, 
straight cedars, immense 
hickories, oaks, chestnuts, 
sugar-maples, poplars, 
locusts, cherries, walnuts, 
beeches, lindens; a land 
of immense beds of hema- 
tite ores, free from sulphur and phosphorus; of 
large streams cutting through the sub-carbonif- 
erous strata of the Lower Limestone, and giving 
ample facilities for obtaining flux for the man- 
ufacture of iron. No doubt these same streams 
washed away the Upper Silurian which crops out 
on the hill-tops. The immense body of hematite 
ores extends entirely across the State in a belt 


| forty miles wide. With freedom from deleterious 


substances, contiguity to water, abundance of 
limestone, charcoal and timber, and plentiful 
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HOUSE AND TOMB OF JAMES EK. POLK, NASHVILLE. 
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facilities for transportation, this section invites | fast thoroughbred running-horses, I found it a 
the attention of the world. great pleasure to listen, while enjoying his hospi- 
As this region produces the most noted of the | tality, to what General W. H. Jackson had to say 
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concerning the origin, development and training 
of these animals to their present advanced condi- 
tion. (General Jackson lives at the Belle Meade 
Farm, ia an old-style Southern mansion of the 
early ‘Tennessee style, such as characterized the 
homes of Presidents Jackson and Polk, and which 
have double porticoes, supported by lofiy and 
massive pillars. On being asked concerning 
the pedigree of the thoroughbred fast horse, he 
said: ** The animal traces back with certainty, 
through a long line of distinguished ancestry, 
to the beautiful and game little creatures which 


were imported into England from the deserts of 


Arabia about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
How they came to Arabia, and by what means 
they had been brought to the degree of perfection 
they presented at that early period, I am not able 
to answer, 

‘In beauty, the thoroughbred fast horse is 
without a rival ; his coat, fine as satin ; his eye, 
in repose as mild and gentle as a lamb, under 
excitement as bright as the eagle’s and as bold as 
the lion, denoting the energy of his nature. His 
skin is thin and elastic as the fawn’s ; his form, 
perfect and well placed as beautifully defined 
muscles can make it. This is his exterior, or 
that which is visible to the naked eye ; but there 
is also an interior or invisible structure, which 
constitutes more, perhaps, his powers, than even 
his exterior, for motion. Tis large heart and eca- 
pacious lungs give him the wind of the high-bred 
Ilis large blood - vessels and soft, thin 
skin enable him to throw off the excess of heat 
that must be generated by great and rapid exer- 
tion, especially in a heated atmosphere. — ITis 


hound. 


muscles are firm and beautifully defined, with 
bone of ivory texture. All of these combine to 
give him strength, endurance, action and beauty 


far exceeding a!! the equine race.” 


| be a misnomer. 
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‘*The thoroughbred’s chief mission is to im- 
prove all of his race. The pure blood that flows 
in his veins improves and gives additional value 
to all the horse family. To the child’s pony it 
imparts more action; to the saddle-horse, more 
action, durability and style; to the trotter this 
blood is indispensable, for without it, with all his 
strength, when pressed, his muscles will tire, and 
he will grow weak for want of breath—the natural 
result, not of his exterior formation, but of his 
defective interior organization. So far as is 
known, there is no individual fast trotter, nor ad- 
mitted family of trotters, whose blood is not trace- 
able to the thoroughbred. There is no speed with- 
out blood, ard I think the inference fair that none 
can be expected.” 

** How do you esteem the blood-horse for all- 
around work ?” 

‘*T do not esteem him for such. That would 
No such horse or breed exists. 
The horse is now an inhabitant of-all countries, 


of nearly every clime, in use by all peoples in ciy- 


General Jackson, on suggestion, took up the | 


subject of the human resources brought to bear | 


on the improvement of the horse. ; 
‘“‘From the time of the introduction of this 

horse into England to the present, the best tal- 

ent of the intelligent breeders has been zealously 


and energetically employed thoughout the world, | 


aided by the leading governments (except our 
own), to develop and improve this noble animal. 
There has been no failure. 
comfort, with a liberal supply of proper food 
from infancy to maturity, his size has been en- 
larged, consequently his strength and speed in- 
creased. Although he was beautiful when brought 
from Arabia, he has attained such perfection in 
symmetry and strength, that breeders of the pres- 
ent are puzzled to know what further improve- 
ment can be anticipated.” 

** What do you consider the chief value of the 
thoroughbred 


By attention to his | 


| tribe alone can equal his speed. 


; much if he could surpass him in flight. 


ilization, under varied and totally different cir- 
cumstances and for different purposes. Of course, 
no single animal or breed can be best adapted to 
u greater variety of uses in all climates than tho 
equine product of some one of those climates. 
Still, General Harding stated to me, after forty 
years’ experience, that the most durable plow- 
horse he ever used was the thorourhbred. On 
a hot day, in high corn (the most cevere test for 
farm stock), he could kill all the horses and mules 
that would keep up with the blood-horse, without 
injury to it. The best, most active and durable 
saldle-horse I have ever owned was a blood-horse. 
I rode him until he was twenty-four years old, 
before he ever fell or made a bad blunder, when 
I set him free, and had the pleasure of providing 
for his comfort for several years afterward. The 
best harness-horses I have ever used have been 
well bred. I find them more sensible, and con- 
sequently more safe and reliable. The best mules 
I have ever worked were from thoroughbred mares. 
Indeed, no animal is more improved by a dash of 
blood than the mule; it imparts to him the ac- 
tion and spirit which he so greatly needs.” 

“Can you give an idea of the power of blood 
in the horse ?” 

“We will suppose his weight to be 950 pounds, 
the usual weight of the race-horse. By the 
strength of his muscle he carries this weight and 
that of his rider, 110 pounds, making 1,060 
pounds, not on a down-grade, but on a horizon- 
tal line, a mile in one minute and thirty-nine and 
three-fourths seconds, almost equaling the power 
of steam. Of all animated nature, the feathered 
If we could im- 
agine a feathered monster of equal weight, I doubt 
People 
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not versed in breeding this animal have but an | 


imperfect idea of his history, or all the care and 
labor bestowed in his propagation from the Arab 
down to the present time; no human history 
equals it in point of accuracy, nor human pedi- 
gree in points of blood. 

‘* How essential, then, is the race-course to the 
human family! It is there where the horse has 
been brought to his high perfection and condi- 
tion of It is 
powers and qualities of men by the eye, and all 
:dmit the fallibility of such judgment. We can 
only judge of the intellectual and moral worth 
of our great men when we view them the 
world’s stage in competition with each other. 
Without race-course, the world would never 
have known of the great powers of Lexington 
and Vandal, the horses which have contributed 
more to the improvement of our blood-horses in 
later years than any others.” 

I asked General Jackson to explain the proc- 
ess by which the fast runner is developed. He 
said: ‘*'To breed this running-stock successfully, 
one requires a knowledge of the English thor- 
oughbred for the past century, and the American 
thoroughbred since the foundation of this Gov- 


usefulness. 


on 


) 
« 


easy to judge of the | 
| held fast by the two walls and the mare. 


| times if 


| Tennessee with young cows. 


ernment ; that is, to know what strains of blood, | 
commingled, have produced the best results. The 
breeder must understand the anatomy of the | 


horse in order to mate sire and dam with the view 
of correcting the defects in form of either one. 
Thus, the weak points in racers are being con- 
stantly obliterated. After conception, much care 
is exercised in order that the mare does not get 
too fat or too poor, one being as objectionable as 
the other in the production of a strong foal. A 
fat mare produces a weak and spindling foal. If 
the weather permits, the mare is permitted to 
foal in an open lot where there is no running 
water, else, being feverish, the animal will select a 
place near the stream, and if the foal falls in, it 
will be drowned, three inches of water being suffi- 
cient to dispatch its life. The foal is gently 
handled for seven or eight days, when it will take 
sult from the hand. It is this early handling 
which is never forgotten in after-life. The foal 
is afraid of man, and it is at this time that it 
must be taught that man is its best friend. The 
same formula applies to the boy. If he is early 
taught that truth is the basis of character, he will 
revere and confide in the parent, and never get 
away from his influence. 

‘The mare and foal are turned out in a dis- 
tant paddock. At the age of two months, the 
colt is given a little pen, where it is fed on ground 
barley and oats, which the mare cannot get at, 
and is relieved of the constant tugging at the 
dam and strain at her milk. The colt alternately 
goes to her and the pen for food, and in this lies 
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the secret, in supplementing her milk, of produe- 
ing a much larger colt in the yearling. The 
grain is muscle, sinew and bone producing. Corn 
is never used, because it is too fattening and too 
heating. Thus the colt is carefully nurtured 
until the middle of October when it is weaned. 
When the weaning takes place, the mare and colt 
are led into a stall, and placed in the angle of the 
wall. The colt has the inside place, and several 
persons crowd the mare against it, where it is 
It can 
The stud-groom then 
goes under the neck of the mare and slips a halter 
over the colt’s head. The little fellow is next 
turned loose, with some eight feet of rope dan- 
gling from its neck. The mare is then milked 
carefully, and the bag bathed in camphor and 
salt, and well greased. She is looked after for 
several days, and the process repeated several 
necessary. Any neglect of this impor- 
tant operation causes the bag to be spoiled. No 
young mare is permitted to make her first foal 
in any climate until there is an abundance of 
grass to distend her lacteal vessels and make her 
a good milker. The same rule followed in 
After the first foal, 
the second can be bred as early as it may be con- 
venient. 

‘* After the halter episode, the mare is turned 
away from the colt. The effect of eight feet of 
rope on the ground gives the colt its first lesson 
in obedience. Every time he treads on it, he is 
compelled to check up. The groom is also en- 
abled to step into the stall and take up the end of 
the rope without having the trouble to catch the 
little fellow, and without scaring him. For the 
first several days after weaning, the colt is gen- 
tled by picking up the end of the rope and pulling 
the head to the left and right, drawing its head 
to the person and rubbing the head and ear with 
the hand. After these preliminaries, eight feet 
more of rope are added tothe halter. The colt 
is next led out and, gently guided about the past- 
ure, allowed to feed on the grass if it will; if 
not, the groom pulls the grass and feeds it, being 
careful not to weary the colt in its first lessons. 
The object of all this care is to teach the future 
fast horse that man is the friend in whom it can 
trust. The process is continued until the colt 
can be left by itself, and be readily caught with- 
out alarm and taken to the stall. Plentiful sup- 
ply of barley or oats, or both, is given, also of hay. 
The stalls are kept excessively clean, and bedded 
every day until the annual sale—a horse-fair of 
the most animated and picturesque character— 
which occurs about the lst of May in Tennessee. 
After the sale the colts are kept for the owners 
until September, when they are taken to their 
respective training-stables. 


breathe, but cannot. stir. 
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«« The yearling is first broken to ride by putting | of the yearling, and leads it along with the boy 


on the halter and saddle in the stable, crossing 


the stirrup-leathers over the saddle and turning | 
the animal loose in the stable. He is apt to buck 


at this treatment for some little time, as he might 
if some one attempted to mount his back. In an 
hour or two all is quiet, and the colt has become 
used to its saddle and bridle. 


The operation is | 


mounted. The colt is thus broken without know- 
ing it. When broken to the saddle, the yearling 
is given walking exercise, with slow trots and gal- 
lops, and educated gently in that way until Octo- 
ber, when he is given a spin of three furlongs to 
test its speed. The yearling will run as fast at 
that distance and time as it ever will. The train 
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ON THE HARDING PIKE. 


repeated for several days when the groom goes 
into the stable. He lets down the left stirrup, 
putting in his left foot, and rises up, pressing his 
hand on the saddle, but does not mount. When | 
the yearling is accustomed to this process, he is 
led out. A boy rises in the stirrup in the same 
way, and, when the animal is not expecting it, 
vaults into the saddle. Another man on a gentle | 
horse takes hold of the rope attached to the bridle 


| ing, after this test, for the balance of the Winter, 
consists of mere walking exercise. The following 
January or February the colts are put to regular 
work again, exercised gradually, strengthening 
| bone and muscle, until brought up to the first 
race, which occurs in Tennessee about the Ist of 
| May, having been taught to run, to break away 
| in company for a start, and to encounter all diffi- 
| culties that are likely to be met in a race.” 
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In 187- I was appointed Cashier of the First 
National Bank of Grassboro, a little town off up 
among the Vermont hills, and for the first six 
months of my stay there I thoroughly enjoyed 
it. Before this I had been in Wall Street, and 
Wall Street, as frequently happens, had cleaned 
me out. The day after Black Friday I was with- 
out a dollar, and looking for a job. 
[ found this one, and having borrowed the price 
of my railroad ticket to Grassboro, felt myself 
happy among the New England hills, where busi- 
ness was no longer a burden. 

The bank was a small, square brick building in 
the main street of the village, divided into two 
square little offices, in one of which, behind the 
railing, stood the huge square iron safe. Every- 
thing about the bank was square, in fact, includ- 
ing the president and directors, who were all 
solid men, and never known to 
lose anything, or give anything 
away. In this respect they were 
model officials. 

I lived at the hotel, the Grass- 
boro House, whereof the proprie- 
tor was the jolliest fisherman and 
the best story-teller in Greenrock 
County. His shrew of a wife, 
with her two sharp-nosed daugh- 
ters, certainly added no. social 
charms to the establishment, but 
they were faultless housekeepers 
and cooks; and more than one 
State Senator had been known, 
when the Legislature was in ses- 
sion, to travel miles out of his 
way that he might eat of their 
pies and puddings. 

I soon grew into the ways of 
the country, becoming meditative 
and deliberate, like most of the 
Grassboreans, and fond of saun- 
tering along Main Street with a 
straw between my teeth. I only 
thought of Wall Street and the 
Stock Exchange as places in some 
foreign country, thousands of 
miles away. My duties were not 
laborious, and laborious occupa- 
tion was not just then to my 
taste; and although my salary 
was small, board at the Grassboro 
House was cheap. My one clerk 
was an excellent young fellow, 
faithful and honest, with a taste 
for theology, and a secret ambi- 
Vol. XXIX., No. 4—27. 
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Fortunately, | 











BANK-ROBBERY, 
C, Joy. 
tion to fill a pulpit—an ambition which, however, 
was never gratified beyond the assumption of a 
clerical tie and side-whiskers. 

One warm afternoon, a stranger came into my 
office to inquire about negotiating some bonds 
lately issued by a neighboring township. He 
called my attention to the form of the document, 
and being anxious that I should examine it in 
every particular, we buried our heads in the large 
outspread sheet, with its elaborate engraving and 
tiers of coupons. Everything seemed to be in 
regular form, and I proceeded to fold up and 
hand back the paper, when, to my astonishment, 
the man was gone. Something else was gone, as 
well. Joe never could tell exactly how it hap- 
pened, having turned his back to his window 
for a moment. But during that moment a man 
had climbed over the counter, grabbed a package 


\\h? 


‘7 TOOK THE BLOTTING-PAPER FROM MY BREAST-POCKET, WHERE I ALWAYS 
CARRIED IT, AND COMPARED THE IMPRESSION THEREON WITH THE BOOT- 
THEY WERE IDENTICAL.” 
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containing $10,000 in bank-notes, with which he 
was just now disappearing through the front 
door. He was a rather stout man with a black 
beard entirely covering his face, and the gentle- 
manly stranger, now also invisible, was undoubt- 
edly his confederate. Where and how they van- 
ished so quickly will always remain a mystery. If 
Main Street had opened and swallowed them up, 
they could not have disappeared more completely. 
Strangely enough, nobody in the town ever dis- 
covered that anything extraordinary had hap- 
pened, and the bank very wisely decided not to 
publish its mishap. 

Although the loss was quite a serious one, if 
would in no way cripple the concern. But Joe 
and I had a very bad day of it, indeed. We re- 
counted every circumstance connected with the 
robbery, the confederate covering my face, as it 
were, with the blanket-sheet of the bond; the 
black-whiskered man appearing at the window, 
with the request for certain denominations of 
money which he knew would oblige the teller to 
turn his back upon him and go to the safe—it 
was all plain enough now, after the thing was 
done. 

By and by, I discovered something. It was 
only a piece of blotting-paper, but it was a clew ; 
for upon it was a semicircle of little dents, and, 
what was of still more importance, there were two 
It was the print 
of a boot-heel, from which two of the nails were 


blank spaces in the semicircle. 
missing. ‘Then Joe had no difficulty in remem- 
bering that, when the thief went over the counter 
with the money, his heel had been planted upon 
this identical piece of blotter, which, upon fur- 
ther examination, showed the outline of a boot- 
heel distinctly imprinted upon its soft, yielding 
Now, I had heard of a case where the 
imprint of a boot-heel on a bank-counter, under 


surface. 


similar circumstances, had led to the detection of 
the thief, who incautiously reclined at ease on a 
hotel-veranda, with the tell-tale heels projecting 
over the railing. Boots hoisted upon chairs and 
banisters from thenceforth became my study. 
In bar-rooms and hotel-porches, or wherever men 
did congregate, I studied every shape and size of 
pedal covering, but without avail. That partic- 
cular boot, with two missing nails in the heel, 
must have kept pretty close to the ground. At 
any rate, I never got sight of it. 1 kept the blot- 
ter, and my own counsel, and cautioned Joe to 
do the same. 

‘*Pon’t breathe it to anybody,” said I, ‘* not 
even to Dr. Wynkoop;” and Joe promised he 
wouldn’t. 

Dr. Wynkoop boarded at our hotel, where he 
had the room next to mine, and although he ap- 
peared to be a Pecksniffian sort of personage, Joe 
set great store by him. 


species of preacher, and came out strong on the 
doctrines of grace, I thought I detected the 
odor of gin beneath the grace, but Joe’s faith was 
immovable. 

One of Packerton’s detectives was employed to 
work up the case, but without result, beyond pre- 
senting a bill of $350. 

Shortly after this, 1 had occasion to go down to 
Boston, and there I did a very funny thing. | 
consulted a clairvoyant. Lucky numbers, speedy 
marriages, lost property restored—thus ran the 
Neither in 
the Louisiana Lottery nor in the lottery of love 
did I wish to take a chance just then. But the 
restoration of our stolen bank-bills was a thing to 
Why not invest a dollar in Mme. 
Celeste! Iler face alone might be worth the 
It was, for she was young, 


glib advertisement of Mme. Celeste. 


be desired. 


price of admission, 
a fraud. These were self-evident 
facts. Still, I did not try to disconcert or con- 


pretty, and 


fuse her in any way, and when she went into her 
trance, and her lips began to ‘move pretty red 
lips they were, like two lines of poetry 1 list- 
ened intently so as not to miss a syllable. ** Not 
far, but near, among familiar faces; not in the 
depths, but close to the surface,”’ these were the 
words of my pretty oracle, to whom I paid my 
dollar, well content. 

* Not far, but near,” I kept repeating to my- 
self on the way back to Grassboro, and then re- 
membered how Mme. Celeste actually blushed 
when her little purse snapped over the bank-note 
which I handed her. That night I dreamt a 
good deal of the pretty madame and her message 
from the spirit- world, ‘ Not far, but near,” 
kept running through my head, and when I left 
my room in the morning, I stopped in front of 
Before the door stood a 
pair of boots, neatly blacked. From this latter 


Dr. W \ nkoop’s door. 


circumstance, I opined he was going on a jour- 
ney. Moved by some impulse, I took up the 
What! could it be 
T'wo of the nails in the heel of the 
I took the blotting- 
paper from my breast-pocket, where I always car 


boots and turned them over. 
possible ? 


right boot were missing. 


ried it, and compared the impression thereon 
with the boot-heel. They were identical. ‘Then 
I laid the boot down, and thought over the mat- 
ter. Naturally, my first impulse was to have this 
Dr. Wynkoop, or whoever he might be, put into 
custody. Still, I could not but realize that my 
blotting-pad, after all, was a rather slender piece 
of evidence. Better have the room searched be- 
fore his suspicions were aroused. What we wanted 
most was the money. I went down-stairs and 
confided my discovery to the landlord, who read- 
ily agreed to my conjectures. He, too, had his 
suspicions, in spite of his lodger’s promptly paid 


He appeared to be a | board-bill. 
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Wynkoop was going over to East Grassboro to 
attend a Sunday-school convention, from which 
he would probably return in the evening. In the 
meantime his room could be searched. Soon after 
breakfast, our suspected exhorter, with his smooth, 
sanctimonious visage, departed. His features, like 
his shirt-front, seemed always done up in proper, 
pious fashion. He took no baggage with him, 
evidently expecting to return early, so we had 
need to be expeditious. 


A skeleton-key made quick work of his door, | 


but beyond an empty valise, a pair of trousers or 
two, and a few books, the room was empty save 
of the ordinary scant hotel-furniture. Not a 
trace of the money, or anything suspicious, could 
be found either in the bureau-drawers or under 
the carpet, nor yet behind the plaster, which was 
sounded for any ‘* breaks.” 

‘Not far, but near,” kept running through my 
mind, along with the dreamy expression in the 
young clairvoyant’s eyes when she uttered the 
words. I sat down 
beside the bureau, and, in an 
fashion, ran a long pin 
stood before the glass. 


into a cushion that 
The cushion, by the way, 
was quite an elaborate structure of rose-wood and 
raw silk, evidently the work of some of the doc- 
tor’s female admirers. Something seemed to re- 
tard the progress of the pin, and then an idea 
struck me. ‘Taking a penknife from my pocket, 
I ripped the silk across. It bled profusely of 
sawdust, and when the cover was entirely col- 
lapsed, a package of bank-notes was found snugly 
packed away in the interior. The paper band, 
with the name of the bank upon it, had been 
taken off, but the bills were all there, ten of 
them, of $1,000 each. ‘They were readily identi- 
fied by Joe, who had taken the numbers of them. 

Poor Joe! Happy as he was to get the money 
back, the exposure of Dr. Wynkoop’s villainy was 
a great blow to him, and permanently interrupted 
All that 
ministerial ambitions, after he became cashier, 
were his clerical tie and whiskers. 


his theological studies. survived of his 


in the cane-bottomed chair | 
absent - minded | 


of them. 
ago, and now, as she bends over a very small face 
in a very small cradle, she is pretty sure that 3 
will also bring good fortune. 

Of course, her name was not Mme. Celeste at 
all, but how she came to be masquerading in such 
outlandish company, and we’ came to be married, 
may do, perhaps, to tell another time. 


But that was something over a year 


FORTUNES IN ANCIENT TIMES. 
CrRasUS possessed in landed property a fortune 
equal to $8,500,000 besides a large sum of money, 
slaves and furniture, which amounted to an equal 
sum. Ile used to say that a citizen who had not 
w fortune sufficient to support an army or a le- 
gion did not deserve the title of a rich man. 

The philosopher Seneca had a fortune of 
$13,000,000.  Lentulus, “the soothsayer,” had 
$18,000,000. The Emperor Tiberius, at his death, 
left $118,125,000, which Caligula spent in less 
than six months. 

Cesar, before he entered upon any office, 
owed &5,000,000, yet he purchased the friend- 
ship of Curio for $2,500,000, and that of Lucius 
Paulus for $1,500,000. He gave Servilla, the 
mother of Brutus, a pearl of the value of $40,000. 
Apicius expended in debauchery $1,500,000, and 
finding, on examination of the state of his affairs, 
that he had no more than $200,000 left, he poi- 


soned himself, -beeause he considered that sum 
insufficient for his maintenance. 
One single dish cost Msopus $400,000, Calig- 


ula spent for one supper $400,000, and LHeliogab- 
alus $100,000. The usual cost of a repast for 
Lueullus was $100,000, 
were sold for $175,000. 


The fish from his ponds 
Scaurus’s country house 
was destroyed by fire, and his loss was estimated 


| at $4,250,000. 


| stated 


Wynkoop, a/ias Slippery Jim, alias Wynk the | 


Skipper, etc., was never again seen in Grassboro, 
Ilow he got wind of our doings, | never knew, 
although the sudden disappearance, on that very 
morning, of a stable-boy himself something of a 
mysterious character 
account for it. 


was supposed by many to 
And, finally, the landlord fished 


In the Forty-third Annual Emglish Report of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, just issued, it is 
that there were, on New Year’s Day, 
Of these, 

75,652 .were 
The Commis 
sioners believe that during recent years medical 


84,340 insane persons under restraint. 
7,970 were class, 
paupers, and 738 were criminals. 


of the private 


men have become increasingly unwilling to certify 
to the insanity of persons requiring treatment, in 


| consequence of the results of litigation so often 


up, one day, in a trout-stream, the mask and false | 


whiskers which man’s smooth- 
shaven features when he went over the counter. 

So that Mme. Celeste did help to recover stolen 
property, after all. She even 
speedy marriages—two of them, at least, hers and 
my own, for we married other. As for 


concealed the 


each 


icky numbers, she used to say that 2 was one 


ing 136,478 cases. 


brought about | 


| 
| 





connected with this part of their duties. he 
causes of insanity are set forth in a table cover- 
These are very diverse. Thus 
their reason from domestie 
trouble, 8,060 from adverse circumstances, 8,278 
from overwork and worry ; 3,769 from. religious 
excitement, and 18,290 from intemperance. The 


9,569 persons lost 


influence of heredity was ascertained in 28,063 
cases, and congenital defect in 5,881. 
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Il.—THE SECOND SILESIAN WAR, 1744- 


By A. H. 


By the Treaty of Breslau, June, 1742, Maria 
Therese ceded Silesia to Frederick ; he engaging | 
to take no further part in the contest for the 
Austrian succession, leaving his ally Louis XV. of 
France in thelurch. ‘‘I abandoned the French,” 
he says, ‘‘ because I gained Silesia by that step. | 
If I had escorted them from Prague to Vienna, 
they would never have given me so much.” The | 
neutrality of Frederick left Maria Theresa free to | 
turn her whole force 
against the new Em- 
peror Charles VII. 
and the King of 
France. The largest 
body of the French 
troops, under Marshal 
Belle-Isle, were shut 
up in Prague, where 
they were beleaguered 
by the Austrians un- 
der Prince Lobkowitz, 
while all the region 
around was scoured by 
Pandours, Uhlans, 
and other wild horse- 
men from the debat- 
able region on the 
boundary between the 
lands of the Crescent 
and the Cross. 

About the middle of 
September, 1742, 
Belle-Isle sueceeded 
in eluding the belea- 
guering force, and 
making his escape. 
**T stole a march,” he 
says, ‘‘of twenty-four 
hours good on Prince 
Lobkowitz, who was only five leagues from me. | 
traversed ten leagues of plain, having to plod 
along with 11,000 foot and 3,250 worn-out horse- 
men, M. de Lobkowitz having 8,000 good cavalry 
and 12,000 infantry. I made such dispatch that 
I arrived at the defiles before he could come up 
with me, and at last arrived at Egra on the tenth | 
day without a check, though continually harassed 
by hussars in front, rear and flank.” Colonel | 
Chevert had been left at Prague with 6,000 sick 
and wounded men, and the city was summoned to 
surrender. ‘‘ Tell your general,” replied Chevert, 
“that if he will not grant me the honors of 
war I will fire the four corners of Prague, and 
bury myself under its ruins.” His demand was | 


| tional pride. 





MARIA THERESA. 


| was taken by George II. in person. 


1745—TEN YEARS OF PEACE, 1746-1756. 


GUERNSEY, 


yielded to, and he joined Belle-Isle at Egra, sery- 
ing still more to crowd the already overcrowded 
hospitals there. ‘‘ People,” says Guizot, ‘‘ com- 
pared the retreat from Prague to Xenophon’s 
‘Retreat of the Ten Thousand,’ but the truth 
came out, for all the fictions of flattery and na- 
At the outset of the war 100,000 
Frenchmen had entered Germany ; at the com- 
mencement of the year 1743 the 35,000 soldiers 
in Bavaria were nearly 
all that remained to 
withstand the increas- 
ing efforts of the 
Austrians.” The im- 
peror Charles VIL, 
ousted from Bohemia, 
of which he had been 
crowned King, and 
driven from his here- 
ditary Bavaria, which 
was seized and held 
by the Austrians, fled 
to Frankfort, taking 
with him only his 
empty title. 

One more hard blow 
soon came to France 
from another quarter 
England had all along 
held to the validity of 
the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, but had aided 
Maria Theresa only by 
an annual subsidy of 
half a million pounds 
sterling. She now 
sent over a consider- 
able force, the com- 
mand of which 
The French 
and English came into collision, on June 27th, 
1743, at Dettingen, some thirty miles from 
Frankfort -on-the-Main. ‘This battle,” says 
Guizot, ‘‘ skillfully commenced by Marshal No- 
ailles, and lost by the imprudence of the Duko 
of Grammont, completely shook the confidence 
of the French. The confidence of the Austrians, 
on the other hand, rose to the highest pitch. 
They began to talk of completing the work begun 
fifty years before by Marlborough and Prince 


| Eugéne, and wresting from Louis XV. all that 


Louis XIV. had acquired in Flanders and on the 
Rhine. The French Court now began to look 
for an ally in Frederick of Prussia. True, he 
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THE BATTLE OF 


had coolly left them in the lurch a year before, 
when he found it for his interest to do so—the 
more reason that for believing he would as readily 
violate his pledge of neutrality to Maria Theresa, 
if that should seem to be for his interest. Louis 
XV. was wholly ruled by his mistress, whom he 
had created Duchess de Chateauroux, and she 
was an admirer of Voltaire. At her instigation 


he was sent as a kind of unaccredited ambassador | 


to Frederick. The King of Prussia also wor- 
shiped the genius of Voltaire ; but with him 
poetry was one thing, and politics quite another. 


The poet wanted to confer about balances of 
power and treaties; the King wished to speak | 
So the | 


with him only of rhymes and rhetoric. 
diplomatic mission came to nothing. ‘‘ Voltaire 
had no credentials,” said Frederick ; ‘‘ the whole 
mission was a mere farce.” 


But Frederick was by no means content with | 


the way things were tending. Austria was gain- 
ing the upper hand of France ; and the prepon- 
derence of the House of Hapsburg over that of 
Bourbon was of ill omen to the House of Hohen- 
zollern. His own theory of political morals is 
formulated in the instructions which he long 
afterward drew up for the guidance of his suc- 
cessors : ‘‘ Learn, once for all, that where a king- 





HOHENFRIEDBERG, 


| dom is concerned, you take all you can; and that 
| you are never wrong when you are not compelled 
| to hand over.” <A decided preponderance of Aus- 
| tria over France would result in a determined 
| effort on the part of Maria Theresa to recover Si- 
lesia. His power thrown 
give it the preponderance. The most immediate 
danger to him lay on the side of Austria. But, 
on the other hand, if France should win, the 
Bourbons would become dangerously powerful. 
There seemed to be a course by which both perils 
might be avoided. That was to establish a State 
sufficiently strong to hold in check both France 
| and Austria, Such a possible Power lay in the 
| ‘‘Reich” or German Empire, new in a state of 
suspended animation, but most likely capable of 
being revived. 


into either scale would 


But the thing nearest at hand for Frederick 
was to come to the aid of France against Austria 
and England, now practically leagued together. 
We need not here attempt to unravel the tangled 
thread of negotiations which ensued. But things 
had been practically arranged early in 1744, for 
on March 10th Louis XV. declared war against 
Austria and Great Britain, not now as an aux- 
iliary of the Emperor of Germany, but in ‘his 
own behalf as King of France. Louis XV. was 
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emboldened to this by Frederick, who had tli 
admonished him: ‘* The operations which we are 
about to undertake must be in large force. There 
must be no mere scratching the surface ; but we 
must go down to the very roots.” 

Frederick had been preparing himself for such 
operations. He had quietly increased his army 
to nearly 150,000 men: he had filled his maga- 
zines and replenished his military chest ; and he 
had, moreover, succeeded in getting up what was 
called the ‘* Frankfort Union ”“—a league which 
promised everything, though it practically came 
to nothing. There were only four members of 
this Union: the Emperor Charles VII.; Fred- 
erick, King of Prussia, and likewise, as Elector 
of Brandenburg, a Prince of the Reich; the 
Elector of the Palatinate ; and the Margrave of 
Ifesse-Cassel: but the other German Princes 
were invited to become members of the Union. 

The articles of this Frankfort Union were made 
public late in June. The essential points were : 
The members should support the Emperor in the 
maintenance of all his just rights and dignities ; 
they would use their best efforts to persuade the 
House of Austria to restore to him his hereditary 


dominion of Bavaria of which he had been un- | 


justly deprived ; and should any member be at- 
tacked, the others should come to his aid. Thus 
far it was merely a league for mutual defense, 
vith not a syllable about war. But there was a 
secret article of very different tenor. By this it 
was provided that if any necessity for taking up 
arms should arise, the Union should endeavor to 
reconquer for Charles VII. the Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, and as this work would fall mainly upon 
the King of Prussia, he should receive certain 
lordships belonging to Bohemia, which lay very 
convenient for him, and were not of much conse- 
quence to the restored King. In this secret article 
—of which it is not probable the French Govern- 
ment knew anything—lay the gist of Frederick’s 
Frankfort Union ; for it involved not merely the 
humbling of the House of Hapsburg, but the 
great exaltation of Germany—one of the last 
things which could be desired by France. 

A formal treaty was about this time made be- 
tween Frederick and Louis, and it was announced 
that the King of France was about to take the 
field in person at the head of his army. But 
there were delays, amongst which is one quite 
notable as the occasion of the surname of ‘* The 
Well-beloved,” which was given to Louis XV. up 
to his death thirty vears later, when he had come 
to be thoroughly hated, as well as despised. On 
August 8th, 1744, Louis was taken suddenly ill 
at Metz; in a few days news reached Paris that 
his recovery was hopeless, and it was not till an- 
other week when tidings came that he was getting 
better. Voltaire, in his ** Siécle de Louis naY., 


says: ** The courier who brought to Paris the 
news of the King’s convalescence was embraced 
and almost stifled by the peop’e ; they kissed his 
horse, they escorted him in triumph ; all the 
streets resounded with a shout of joy, ‘The King 
is well! When the monarch was told of the un- 
paralleled transports of joy which had succeeded 
those of despair, he was affected to tears, and in 
a thrill of emotion he exclaimed: ‘Ah, how 
sweet it is to be so loved!” Upon which M, 
Guizot comments: ** What had he done, indeed ? 
and what was he destined to do? France had 
just experienced the last gush of that monarch 
ical passion and fidelity which had so long dis- 
tinguished her.” And elsewhere, when speaking 
of the death of this loathsome King: *“ Louis 
XV. was dead ; France breathed once more. She 
was weary of the weakness as well as the vices of 
the King, who had untaught her all respect for 
him; and she turned with joyous hope toward 
his successor, already impatiently awaited by his 
people. ‘He must be called Louis le Désiré,’ 
was the saying in the streets before the death- 
rattle of Louis XV. had summoned his grandson 
to the throne.” 

On October 7th, 1744, the day before that ill- 
ness Of Louis XV., Frederick opened the Second 
Silesian War against Maria Theresa. On that 
day his ambassador at Vienna formally announced 
that, ‘‘ though the King of Prussia cherished the 
best wishes for Her Majesty the Queen of Hun- 
garia, yet the German princes were bound to 
maintain the rights of the Emperor Charies VII.” 
In a week the Prussian armies, from 80,000 to 
100,000 strong, were on their march by different 
routes for Bohemia, Their way led through Sax- 
ony. The Elector Augustus would gladly have 
prevented this, for although he had formerly laid 
some claim to the Hapsburg heritage, he had 
abandoned these pretensions, and was now in 
accord with Maria Theresa. But he had been 
formally notified by the Emperor Charles VII. : 
‘Our august ally, the King of Prussia, being on 
our imperial business, requires a passage through 
your territories.” This gave Frederick an indis- 
putable right to march his army through Saxony. 

Passing through Saxony, the Prussians reached 
Prague, the capital of Bohemia, early in Septem- 
ber. The city held out until the end of the 
month, when it surrendered, and was heavily 
muleted for its rebellion. Frederick pursued his 
march southward toward Bavaria. At every step 
the Austrian light cavalry pressed thicker and 
thicker upon his rear and flanks. He sought in 
vain to bring them to a decided action. They 


were commanded by the wary Marshal von Traun, 
who would not risk a battle until he should be 
strengthened by the army of Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, which was still at a distance. Fred- 
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erick’s apparent advance was really a forced re- | men driven to desperation. 


treat through a hostile country, and he was glad 
to get out of Bohemia, and place the Elbe be- 
tween him and the annoying swarms behind. 
Frederick himself is one of the best 
tators on this unfortunate campaign, and the best 
eulogist of his opponent. ‘* No general,” he wrote 
long afterward, ‘committed more faults than did 
the King in this campaign. The conduct of 
M. de Traun is a model of perfection which every 
soldier ought to study, and try to imitate, if he 
have the ability. The King admits that he re- 
gards this campaign as his school in the art of 
war, and M. de Traun as his teacher.” 

Prince Charles of Lorraine, after ravaging Al- 


commen- 


sace, recrossed the Rhine, and was heading toward 
Bavaria. Augustus III., in his double capacity of 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, had made 
an alliance with Maria Theresa, and the Austrian, 


Polish and Saxon forces were moving from 
different directions toward Silesia. In Decem- 
ber, 1744, Maria Theresa issued a manifesto to 


the people who had so recently been her sub- 
jects: “‘The Treaty of Breslau, having 
broken by no fault of ours, is thereby abrogated. 
The ever-faithful Silesians are thus absolved from 
their oath of allegiance to the King of Prussia, 
and must hold themselves in readiness to swear 
anew to their rightful sovereign. We have the 
fixed Christian hope—Omnipotence blessing our 
arms—of speedily delivering you from this recent 
yoke. You pray in the meanwhile for the 
success of Her Majesty’s arms. Good fighting, 
aided by prayer, in a cause so clearly Heaven’s 


will, to all appearance, soon bring things right 


been 


can 


again.” 

The Emperor Charles VIT. died in January, 
1745, and his young son renounced the claim 
which his father had set up to the Bohemian 
crown, and was restored by Maria Theresa to his 
hereditary Electorate of Bavaria. 
longer an Emperor whose rights were to be main- 
tained, nor an Elector of Bavaria to be restored 
to what was rightfully his own. 
pretext under which Frederick, in the name of 
the Frankfort Union, had made war against Aus- 
tria no longer existed. All this, he saw, was to 
result in a determined effort to wrest Silesia from 
his grasp. During the Spring months he kept 
up a brisk correspondence with Podewils, his 
trusted Minister and faithful friend. On March 
l?th, he writes: ‘‘ We find ourselves in a great 


crisis. If we do not, by mediation of England, 


o 





| over. 
There was no | 


The plausible | 


get peace, our enemies from different sides will | 


come plunging in upon us. Peace I cannot force 
them to; but if they must have war, we will either 
none of us will ever Berlin 
Again, April 20th : ‘‘ My determination 

If we must fight; we will do it like 


beat them or 
again,” 


is taken. 


see 


Never was there a 
greater peril than the one [am now in.” Again, 
a few days later: ‘I have done more than an- 
other to the building up of my house, and have 
played a distinguished part among the crowned 
heads of Europe. I will maintain my power, or 
it may go to ruin, and the Prussian name be 
buried underneath it.” 

The situation became more perilous day by day. 
Prince Charles of Lorraine stood near him with 
a mighty force of Austrians and Saxons. Fred- 
erick’s only hope was to induce Prince Charles to 
give battle before his already greatly superior force 
He moved into Sile- 
sia, giving his apparent retreat all the appearance 
of a flight. He did not obstruct the difficult 
passes through the Giant Mountains. 


should become still stronger. 


Some one 
called his attention to this seeming negligence. 
**One does not shut the door of the mouse-trap 
when he wants to catch a mouse,”’ replied Fred- 
erick, Prince Charles walked into the well-baited 
trap set for him. Passing through the unguarded 
defiles, he emerged upon the Silesian plain, and 
toward the evening of June 3d came in sight of 
** As sure 
as there’s a God in heaven,” he exclaimed, ‘ we’ve 
rot *em !” 


the Prussians encamped near Strigau. 


He then proceeded to make some ar- 
rangements for the attack which he proposed to 
make the next morning. 

Frederick had been waiting for 
days, and had made himself thoroughly ae- 
quainted with every inch of the region. In the 
gray dawn he fell upon the enemy, who were j::st 
thinking of getting ready to begin the fight theim- 
selves. The Prussian assault fell upon the flank 
composed of a Saxon corps, which was soon broken 
in pieces. The Austrians, who came next, made 
a stout though vain resistance. But the sun still 
stood high in the heavens when the battle was 
The final blow was given by the Anspach- 
Baireuth Dragoons of the Royal Body-guard, who 
broke through the wavering Austrian line, over- 
ran or huddled together 20 battalions, took more 
than 60 flags and all their guns, and 2,500 
prisoners. The entire Austrian force nunrbered 
76,000 ; that of the Prussians, 58,000. The 
Prussian loss was about 4,000; that of the Aus- 
trians, including prisoners, some four times as 
great. The Austrians made a hurried and dis- 
orderly retreat through the mountains out of Sile- 
sia, thoroughly broken up as an army. 

This action is sometimes called the battle. of 
Friedberg ; but the Prussians, who have the bes‘ 
right to name it, call it Hohenfriedberg, from 
a conspicuous eminence overlooking the whole 
field. Frederick thanked his troops in moving 
words. ‘* My brothers and all,” he said, ‘‘ fought 
like lions; my troops excelled themselves; the 
old Romans never did anything so brilliant. To 


them some 
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Providence and my brave officers I owe all my 
success.” A few days after the battle, the Ans- 
pach-Baireuth Dragoons paraded before the King 
to receive his special congratulations. Not a 
man of them who could ride or limp was absent. 
Frederick had little occasion to thank the French 


for any aid he had received from them. But five 
weeks before this battle the French King—or, 
rather, Marshal Saxe—had gained a victory over 
the English at Fontenoy—‘‘a victory,” said 
Frederick, “‘ about as useful to us as a battle 
gained on the banks of the Scamander.” He now 
wrote to Louis XV.: ‘‘I have honored the bill of 
exchange you drew on me at Fontenoy.” He 
evidently considered the 
account between them 
squared, for Hohen- 
friedberg was of just as 
much use to Louis as 
Fontenoy had been to 
Frederick. 

The signal defeat 
at Hohenfriedberg was 
in the mind of Maria 
Theresa more than com- 
pensated on September 
13th, when her husband, 
the Archduke Francis 
of Lorraine, was elected 
Emperor of Germany. 
The Empress-Queen, as 
she was henceforth to 
be styled, was the real 
ruler, not only of her 
own hereditary domin- 
ions of Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, but 
of the Reich; and she 
was more than ever bent 
on the reconquest of 
Silesia. 

On September 30th a 
body of Prussians 19,000 . 
strong, under Frederick himself, were encamped 
at Soor, in Bohemia, not far from the frontier of 
Silesia. They were fallen upon by an Austrian 
force stronger by half. The royal camp was 
seized and plundered by a troop of hussars, while 
the King with his infantry were driving the Aus- 
trians up the heights from which they had de- 
scended. The Prussian victory was complete, 
though it cost them a quarter of their numbers. 
The Empress-Queen and the Saxons now agreed 
to unite their forces, and make a sudden inroad 
upon Brandenburg, while the Russians, who had 
begun to take a hand in the war, should fall upon 
East-Preussen. But Frederick was too quick for 
them. He divided his force into two corps ; with 


FREDERICK'S 


one of these he fell upon the Austrians at Hennes- | 












, dorf, in the Lausitz, and -drove them back inte 
the mountains of Bohemia. , 

The other division was led by Prince Loopold 
of Anhalt-Dessau, already known for many years 
as “the Old Dessauer.” From Talle he marched 
upon Leipsic, which he took. lrederick had 
given him stringent orders to ‘‘ go at the neck of 

| these folks.” Nothing loath, he turned toward 
Dresden. On December 15th he came upon the 
Saxons strongly posted at Kesseldorf. Their 
position seemed impregnable, being covered by 
heavy batteries, crowning ice-covered cliffs. But 
the stout Old Dessauer would try it. Bracing his 
| gray head, as was his wont before going into 
action, he put up a fer- 
vent prayer, though 
somewhat rudely word- 
ed : *O Lord God ! help 
me this once more ; and 
don’t let those rapscall- 
ions (Hund-vigel—dog- 
birds) wallop me!” 
Then shouting his old 
battle-ery, ‘‘In God’s 
name !” he placed him- 
self at the head of his 
men, who charged with 
the quick-step which he 
had taught them. The 
assault was repelled at 
first, and the enemy 
sallied out from their 
strong position, but 
were repulsed in turn, 
and driven up the 
heights. After several 
hours of hard fighting 
the Prussians remained 
masters of the field, and 
the enemy were in fall 
flight for Bohemia. 
The Old Dessauer seem- 
ed to bear a charmed 
| life; his cloak was pierced with bullets, but he 
himself was not touched. 

The battle of Kesseldorf closed the Second 
Silesian War. Dresden soon surrendered. The 
Elector-King had already had enough of fighting, 
and he made proposals for peace. The Empress- 
Queen had nothing for it but to come also to 
terms, and on Christmas Day, 1745, the Treaty 
of Dresden was signed, which left matters, as far 
as Frederick was concerned, precisely as they had 
stood before. Silesia was assured to him, and he 
wisely forbore to claim any further accession of 
territory. His announcement of this treaty to 


“\\ 


BODY-GUARD. 


Louis XV. has a somewhat ironical tone: ‘ The 
Austrians and the Saxons have just sent ministers 
to negotiate for peace ; so I have no course open 
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but to sign. After discharging my duty toward 
the State I govern, and toward my house, no 
object will be dearer to my heart than that of 


being able to render myself of service to your 
Majesty's interests.” 


On the the third day after the peace was made 


Frederick returned to his capital. The streets 
through which he passed were strewed with flow- 
ers and alive with processions and banners, one 


of which bore an inscription of four words which 
struck the key-note of popular feeling, and forth- 
“* Hoch 


lriedrich der Grosse !” These words, first written 


with from lip to lip passed the shout, 


or spoken on that day, will go down through the 


es, Blame him as much and 


Vv will 


as men may must, 


the know him as other than ** Fred- 
erick the Great.” 
After the Second 


so far as Pruss 


never 
Silesian War came ten years 
of peace, ia Was concerned, though 
England, 
‘No 
eace bevond the Line,” came to be the half-recog- 


lerick certainly desired 
he 


war raged or 


spluttered all around. 


SCaS, 


France and Spain fought upon all 


nized law of nations. 


peace for himself : but knew that he could be 


seeure of peace only by being ready for instant 
war. He kept his great army fully up to its war- 
footing. Every seventh man in Prussia was a 
soldier. His revenue amounted to about 36,000,000 
marks—equal to about half a many dollars of our 
money. Of this, 6,000,000 marks were laid by, 
not to be touched except in time of war. From 
the remainder must be defraved the cost of a 
standing army of 150,000 men, and all the ex- 
pense of civil government. This compelled the 
most rigid economy in every department. Fred- 
erick had indeed one expensive proclivity. He 


was fond of building, and of adorning public ed- 
At Berlin he built a stately 
palace for his young brother Heinrich—an edifice 


ifices and grounds. 


which in our days has become the home of the 
Berlin University. He built the fine Opera-house 
at Berlin; he laid out the park-like Thiergarten. 
For his own especial residence he built the elegant 


villa, rather than palace, of Sanssouci, in the out- | 


skirts of Potsdam. All the royal Schlosses were 
sdorned with antique statues, and with paintings 
hy the best Italian artists of the day. But all 
this apparent extravagance had the very practical 
aim of proclaiming the power of the Prussian 
State. The King who had his vaults filled with 
barrels of coin, who never borrowed a mark, and 
who nevertheless, after maintaining an army of 
150,000 men, was able to expend so much money 
in ostentation, must seem to all men a sovereign 
whom it would be better to have for a friend than 
foran enemy. And considerable as his expendi- 
tures in this direction undoubtedly were, their 
amount was generally set down as much greater 
than it really was. 
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During those peaceful days as Crown - prince 
at Rheinsberg, of which we have already spoken, 
Frederick had gathered around him a group of 
clever men, to whom was given the name of the 
** Round Table.” This was revived at Sanssouci 
upon a larger scale. Among the men some of 
whom were pretty sure of being seated at the 
Round Table every evening, were several men of 
note in their day, though most of them are 
Most of these men were 
Frenchmen by birth or training ; two of whom 

Voltaire—deserve special men- 
Maupertuis, styled the ‘ Flattener of the 
“had been sent by the French Government 


shadowy enough now. 
Maupertuis and 
tion. 
Glob 
to Lapland to measure the length of a degree of 
latitude as near the North Pole as one could con- 
veniently get. Ilis measurement, compared with 
a simultaneous one at the Equator, in South 
America, that the earth was flattened a 
little at the Poles, and bulged out a little at the 


showed 


Equator. Ilis treatise, ‘De la Figure de la 
Terre,” excited no little attention; and one of 
the first acts of Frederick, after accession, in 


1740, was to invite him to Berlin, as Perpetual 
President of the newly founded Academy. Mor 
notable still was Voltaire, who, in 1750, came to 
Berlin the invitation of Frederick, and _ re- 
mained there nearly four years. Of Voltaire and 
his quarrels something further will be said. 

To those who saw most of Frederick during 
these ten years of peace, he seemed a good-look- 


at 


ing gentleman of middle age, of good estate, good 
capacity, good culture, and tolerably good tem- 
per; fond of good dress, good food, good wine, 
good company, and a good deal of it. He not 
unfrequently appeared at the opera, especially if 
La Barbarina was to dance; frequently he had 
concerts at Sanssouci, in which he was wont to 
take part with his flute. He was fond of French 
poetry ; spoke French fluently, but with a Ger- 
man intonation; was much given to scribbling 
in French, oftener in verse than in prose ; an¢ 
had set up a private printing-room in a turret of 
the Berlin Schloss, whence his own productions 
were issued anonymously, “with the Privilege 
of the Muses,” though their royal authorship was 
an open secret. 

Few persons who saw this elegant flute-playing, 


| verse - making gentleman in the afternoon or 


evening would imagine that he had already per- 
formed a hard day’s work. Summer and Winter 
he was wont to rise two hours before daylight. 
A page then brought in a huge basket containing 
all the letters which had come during the previ- 
ous day. He read these rapidly, making upon 
each .of them a sign to indicate the tenor of the 
answer to be returned. Usually this was a mere 
mark, signifying ‘“‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No,” as the 
might be; sometimes there were a few words ; 


case 
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now and then a satirical couplet or two. The let- 
ters were then sorted into four piles, one for each 
of the secretaries who were in waiting. This part 
of the day’s work would probably be over by eight 
o’clock. Then the King gave an audience to the 
Adjutant-general, who received specific directions 
as tothe details of all military arrangements for the 
day. Then the Royal Guards were inspected and 
reviewed by Frederick in person. Then he went 
back to his cabinet to examine the work of the 
four secretaries. From each pile he would take 
a few at random, and read them carefully. No 
one could be sure that any particular letter of his 
might not be one of those which would thus come 
under the royal eye ; and any detected dereliction 
was certain to meet with severe punishment 
quite likely a long imprisonment in a fortress. 
Frederick affixed his signature to each letter, and 
all were at once sent to their several destinations. 
Any man at Berlin who had written to the King 
yesterday might count upon receiving a reply to- 
morrow. For the remainder of the day the King 
was his own man, free to play the flute, seribble 
verse, or hear it read, or enjoy the converse of the 
Round Table. 

In 1750 Voltaire was a man of fifty-four. For 
nearly twenty years his had been the foremost 
name among French men of letters. His suecess, 
and the use he made of it, had roused up a host of 


enemies and detractors. He was jealous of every- 


— $$  —_______ 


| he should receive 1,000 louis—equivalent to 5,000 


hody who might possibly become his rival; he 


hated everybody of whom he was jealous, and 
lampooned everybody whotn he hated. Ile scan- 
dalized the clergy by his gibes at faith in general, 
and at ecclesiastics in particular. 
heart upon gaining the royal favor, but he had 
offended Pompadour, the royal mistress, who had 
taken the place of Chiteauroux. Courtesans and 
priests, philosophers and scribblers made common 
eause against Voltaire. In 1746 he found great 
difficulty in being admitted a member of the 
French Academy. In 1750 he proposed himself 
for the Academy of Sciences and the Academy of 
Inscriptions, and was rejected by both. Old Cré- 
billon produced the beastly new tragedy of ‘* Cati- 
line,” which was pronounced to be worthy of Ra- 
cine Moliére, while Voltaire’s ‘‘ Zaire” was 
adjudged to be merely clever. Crébillon received 
a royal pension, while Voltaire was excluded from 
court. In a sudden fit of pique, he resolved to 
shake the dust of France from his feet. 
Frederick had for some time been urging Vol- 


« 
« 


or 


taire to come to Berlin. As Crown-prince he had 
worshiped Voltaire as a poet and philosopher ; 
King he clung to that veneration, notwithstand- 
ing the light esteem in which he held him as a 
would - be diplomatist. He was profuse in his 


as 


offers of money, for which Voltaire was as greedy 
as he was for fame. 


If he would come to Berlin 


He had set his | 


dollars of our money—for traveling expenses ; he 
should be sumptuously lodged under a royal roof ; 
should receive the golden key of Chamberlain 
and the jeweled cross of a noble Order ; he should 
have a patent of 800 louis a year; and should 
his widowed Mme. Denis, survive him, 
she should have a pension of 160 louis for life. 
When Voltaire came to Berlin he was received 
literally with open arms by Frederick, who kissed 
his hand, and said that he had now acquired a 
title prouder than any of those he had received 
by inheritance or won by his sword. Henceforth 
his style should be, “ Frederick, King of Prussia, 
Margrave of Brandenbur Duke of 
Silesia, and 


niece, 


\ 


g, Sovereign 


Possessor of Voltaire.” 

For a time everything wore a rosy hue at Ber- 
To the Abbé Chaulieu, at 
**A hundred thousand 
no attorneys ; 


and Sanssouci. 
Voltaire wrote: 
vietorious soldiers : 


lin 
Paris, 


« 
« 


opera, plays, 
philosophy, poetry ; a hero who is a philosopher 
and a poet ; grandeur and graces, grenadiers and 
muses, trumpets and violins; Plato’s symposiums, 
society and freedom! Who it? 
Nevertheless, it is true. It is Casar, it is Marcus 
Aurelius, it is Julian, it is sometimes the Abbé 
Chaulieu with whom I sup. There is the charm 
of retirement, there is country freedom, with all 
those little delights of life which the lord of a 
castle, who is a king, can procure for his very 
obedient humble servants and guests. My own 
duties are to do nothing. I enjoy my leisure. “I 
give an hour a day to the King of Prussia to 
touch up a bit his works in prose and verse. I am 
his Grammarian, not his Chamberlain. The rest 


would believe 


“of the day is my own, and the evening ends with 


a pleasant supper. Never in any place in the 


world was there more freedom of speech touching 


the superstitions of men, and never were they 
treated with more banter and contempt. God is 
respected, but all those who have cajoled men in 
Ilis name are treated unsparingly.” 

But it was not long before Voltaire found that 
these Brandenburg roses were not of the thornless 
To Mme. Denis he writes: ‘Sd it 
known by this time in Paris that we have played 
the “Mort de César” at Potsdam; that Prince 
Henry is a good actor, has no grunting accent, 


species. is 


}and is very amiable ; and that this is the place 





for pleasure. All that is true: but—— The 
King’s parties are delightful. At them men talk 
reason, wit, science ; freedom prevails thereat. 
The King is the soul of it all; no ill temper, no 
clouds—at any rate, no storms. My life is free 
and well oceupied : but Opera, plays, carous- 
als, suppers at Sanssouci, military mancuvrer, 
concerts, studies, readings: but—— The City 
of Berlin grand, better laid out than Paris; pal- 
aces, play-houses, affable parish priests, charming 
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princesses, maids of honor beautiful 
formed : but—— My dear child, the weather is 
beginning to settle down into a fine frost.” 

A sharp nip—by no means the earliest of the 
season—came before the first Winter had fairly 
set in. Voltaire, after quarreling with one per- 
son and another, became involved in an unsavory 


lawsuit, growing out of some stock - gambling 


transaction—a kind of business to which he was 
aiways addicted. ‘To Frederick’s clever sister, 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth, he writes: 
‘Brother Voltaire is doing penance here. He 
has a beast of a lawsuit with a Jew; and accord- 
ing to the law of the Old Testament, there will 


be something to pay for having been robbed.” | 


Wilhelmina asks her brother what all 


about. 


this is | 
Frederick writes in reply : ‘‘ You ask me | 


what the lawsuit is in which Voltaire is involved | 


with a Jew. 

cheat a thief. 
tice, and in a few days we shall know from the 
sentence which is the greater rogue of the two. 
I am waiting for the affair to be over to put his 


It is a case of a rogue wanting to 


FREDERICK AND VOLTAIRE IN THE 


The affair is in the hands of jus- | 


' 
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and well- | head a-rook (/wi laver la téte), and see whether, at 


the age of fifty-six, one cannot make him, if not 
reasonable, at any rate less of a rogue.” 

Not long after Frederick wrote to Voltaire a 
long letter, of which the following is a part : “1 
was very glad to receive you. 
wit, your talents, your acquirements ; and I was 
bound to suppose that a man of your age, tired 
of wrangling with authors, and exposing yourself 
to tempests, was coming hither to take refuge as 
in a quiet harbor: but you——” The King enu- 
merates several of Voltaire’s misdoings, and con- 
‘*Then you have the most ridiculous 
squabble in the world with that Jew. You cre- 
ated a fearful uproar all through the city. Fer 
my part, I kept peace in my household untii your 
arrival, and I warn you that if you are fond of 
intrigue and cabal, you have come to the wrong 
place.” 

Voltaire made all sorts of excuses and apolo- 
gies ; Frederick was mollified ; and Voltaire went 
on *‘ washing the King’s dirty linen,” as he 
phrased it. To a friend he wrote: ‘‘I am at 
present correcting the second 
edition which the King of 
Prussia is going to publish 
of the history of his country. 
Fancy! in order to appear 
more impartial, he falls tooth 
and nail upon his grand- 
father, the first King of 
Prussia. I have lightened 
the blows as much as I could. 
I rather like this gr 
father ; he displayed mag- 
nificence, and has left some 
fine had 
great difficulty in softening 
down the terms in which 
the grandson reproaches the 
grandfather for his vanity in 
having got himself made a 
king. At last I said, ‘It is 
your grandfather, not mine ; 
do what you with 
him,’ and I confined myself 
to weeding the expressions.” 

At last came another quar- 
rel, which, after not quite 
four years, put an end to 
Voltaire’s sojourn in Prussia. 
He had never got along well 
with the ‘‘ Flattener of the 
Globe.” His growing dislike 
to Maupertuis found vent in 
‘La Diatribe du 
Akakea,” a brochure 


I esteemed your 


cludes: 


ud- 


monuments. | 
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in 


which Maupertuis was cari- 
catured, but so cleverly that 
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nobody could fail to perceive 
the likeness. This was widely 
circulated in manuscript ; 
everybody laughed at it, and 
nobody more heartily than did 
Frederick himself. But by 
and by printed copies appear- 
ed. ‘To Frederick, this was ¢ 
different thing from a private 
circulation, of which no one 
was supposed to know any- 
thing. To publicly ridicule 
the King’s Perpetual Presi- 
dent was, as it were, to ridi- 
cule the King himself. Fred- 
erick took the author sharply 
to account. Voltaire denied 
some things, and humbly 
apologized for others; but 
finally delivered, as he said, 
all the copies to the King. 
and they were summarily 
burned in the royal presence. 
Other copies soon made their 
appearance, brought by post 
from Dresden. Frederick had 
these seized and publicly 
burned by the common hang- 
man. Voltaire was again 
ealled to account. He denied 
having anything to do with 
this; but Frederick did not 
believe a word he said. ‘To Voltaire he wrote: 
“Your effrontery astounds me, after what you 
have just done. If you carry matters too far, 1 | 
will have everything printed, and then it will be | 
seen that if your works deserve that statues be | 
raised to you, your conduct deserves handcuffs.” | 

The quarrel was never made up, though Fred- 
erick rather liked to have Voltaire about him. 
Voltaire had just published his ‘‘ Siécle de Louis 
XIV.,” which he hoped would find favor with the 
French King, and longed to get back to France. 
At last, in a sudden pet, he took a step which he 
describes in a letter to his niece, dated January 
13th, 1753: ‘I sent to the Solomon of the North 
the cap and bells [the golden key and jeweled 
cross| which he gave me. I wrote him a very re- 
spectful letter, for I asked of him leave to go. 
What do you think he did? He sent his great 
factotum Federshof, who brought me back my 
toys; he wrote me a letter, saying that he would 
rather have me to live with him than Maupertuis. 
What is quite certain is that I would rather not 
live with either of them.” Voltaire seems to have 
kept away from Sanssouci ; but one day in April 
he approached the King on the parade-ground. 


“Ah, M. de Voltaire, you really intend going 








away ?” said Frederick. 








THE OLD DESSAUER AT KESSELDORF, 


and especially my health, leave me no alterna- 
tive.” - ** Monsieur, I wish you a pleasant jour- 
ney.” And thus the two men parted, to see each 
other no more. 

Voltaire lost no time in getting out of the 
King’s dominions. He went first to Leipsic, 
where his luggage was left, while he rode over 
to Gotha to pay a visit to the Duke and Duchess. 
The visit was prolonged for moye than a month, 
and he did not reach Frankfort-on-the-Main until 
the close of May. Here he found that Frederick 
had not forgotten him. ‘ At Frankfort,” writes 
Voltaire, ‘‘there was one Freytag, who had been 
banished from Dresden, and had become an agent 
for the King of Prussia.” Freytag notified Vol- 
taire, on behalf of his master, that he could not 
leave Frankfort until he had given up certain val- 
uables belonging to I'rederick. Voltaire assured 
him that he was carrying nothing from that 
country, ‘‘not even the smallest regret.” It was 
explained that the specially valuable thing was a 
volume of the King’s productions, which had 
been corrected by Voltaire. ‘‘ Oh,” said Vol- 
taire, ‘I will give him back his verse and pros 
with all my heart; though, after all, I have 
more than one right to the book. He made me a 


“Sir, private affairs, , present of a beautiful copy, printed at his own 
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Unluckily this copy is at Leipsic with 
my other luggage.” “This volume,” says Guizot, 
‘‘which Frederick considered so important to 
reclaim from Voltaire, contained, among other 
things, a burlesque poem en- 
titled, ‘The Palladium,’ the King 
scoffed at everything and everybody in, terms 


expense. 


and licentious 


wherein 


which he did not care to make public.” 

The volume arrived from Leipsic in due time, 
Voltaire, ac- 
companied by his niece, who had just come from 


and was handed over to Freytag. 


Paris to meet him, lost no time in starting for 
France. But, he ‘*The moment I was off 
I was arrested 
My 
through the mud to a cheese-monger’s who had 
some title or other of Privy Councilor to the 
King of Prussia. My niece had a passport from 
the King of 
had never corrected the King of Prussia’s verses, 
They huddled us all inte a sort of hostelry, at the 
Wi 


days prisoners of war, and we 


writes, 
l, my secretary and my people. 
four soldiers drag her 


niece is arrested ; 


France: and—what is more—slx 


door of which were posted a dozen soldiers. 
were for twelve 
had to pay 140 crowns a day.” 

Frederick was, or affected to be, very indignant 
at this second took Freytag 
to task. He excused himself by his zeal for the 


arrest, for which he 


service of his master. ‘** We would,” he said, 
‘*have risked our lives rather than let him get 
away: and if I had not found him at the barriers, 


id he had refused to 
go back, | don’t know but I should have lodged a 


but in the open country, a 


bullet in his head—to such a degree had I at 
heart the letters and writings of the King Ired- 
erick’s displeasure could not, however, have been 
very deep, for Freytag was let off with a mild 
though rather contemptuous reproof. ‘I gave 
you no order like that,” wrote Frederick. ‘“* You 


thing de- 
1 wanted Voltaire to give up to yu the 
key, the cross, and the volume of poems I had in- 
trusted to him. 


should never make more noise than 


serves. 


As soon as that was given up to 
you, I can’t see what earthly reason covld have 
induced you to make this uproar.” 

Voltaire lost little time before he. began to 
pitch into Frederick. He put forth ** La Loi 
Naturelle,” a little poem in which Frederick is 
thus maliciously portrayed : 

‘ Of incongruity a monstrous pile: 
Calling men brothers, crushing them the while ; 
With air humane, a philanthropic brute, 
Ofttimes impulsive, sometimes too acute ; 
Weak midst his choler, modest in his pride, 
Prating of virtue, lust personified ; 
Statesman and scribbler of the slippery crew; 
My patron, pupil, persecutor too.” 


Some other lampoons followed ; but they were 
soon intermitted, apparently in compliance with 
the advice of his who him : 


niece, wrote to 
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‘There is nobody in France who has not con- 
demned this violence mingled with so much that 
is ridiculous and cruel. It makes a deeper im 
pression than you would believe. We shall co 
very well to hold our tongues ; the public speak: 
quite enough.” Mme. Denis was most likely 
induced to this wise counsel by a minatory lette: 
which she received from George Keith, who stood 
high in Frederick’s confidence, and might be yn 

sumed to speak in his name. 
Keith, “ 


“Let us see,” 
countries M. de Voltaire 
has not had some squabbles, and made himself 
the In 
quisition prevails must be mistrusted by him, and 


wrote in what 


many enemies. Every country where 


he would put his foot in the Inquisition sooner or 


later. 


The Mussulmans must be as little pleased 
with his ‘ Mahomet’ as good Christians were. He 
is too old to go to China and turn Mandarin. In 
France for him. 
You are quite aware that if he were to indulge: 
in speech or epigrams offensive to the King, my 


a word, there is no place but 


+ 


master, aword which he might order me to speak 
to the Court of France would suffice to prevent 
M. de Voltaire from returning, and he would be 
sorry for it when it was too late.” 

After several years, however, the intimacy he- 
Frederick Voltaire was renewed by 
letter, and kept up. Now and then the old sores 


tween and 


would break out again. ‘Remember how you 


Voltaire. ‘* You have 
great talents, you have good qualities ; but you 


behaved to me,” wrote 
have one odious vice—vyou delight in the abase- 
ment of your fellow-creatures. You have brought 
disgrace on the name of philosopher; you have 
given some color to the slanders of bigots, who 
say that no confidence can be placed in the justice 
or humanity of those who reject the Christian 
faith.” 
Frederick retorted with bitterness : 
‘You know that vou behaved shamefully in Prus- 
[It was well for you that you had to deal with 


a man so indulgent to the infirmities of genius as 


equal 
sla. 
lam. You richly deserved to see the inside of a 
Your talents are not more widely 
known than your faithlessness and your malevo- 
lence. The grave itself is no asylum from you 
spite. Maupertuis is dead; but you still go on 
calumniating and deriding him, as if you had not 
made him miserable enough while he was living ;” 
and much more of like purport on both sides. 
But these outbursts grew rarer and rarer. As 
years passed on the letters became compliment- 
ary, then cordial and affectionate. The two old 
men told each other what they had done and 
what they hoped to do. ** The King,” says his 
latest German biographer, ‘‘ rested his whole 
heart in this correspondence. In his worship of 


dungeon. 


the genius of the poet he forgot the dark spots 
, on the character of the man; and finally, after 
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Voltaire’s death, he sought to do honor to his 
memory in a touching academic discourse.” 
* * * * % 

But the ten years of peace were hardly half 
over before ominous clouds began to darken the 
political sky. The Empress-Queen had never 
abandoned her fixed idea of recovering Silesia, 
‘the fairest jewel in her crown,” which had been 
torn off by Frederick. But she must bide her 





time. Her wide dominions required rest for 
recovery from the exhaustion of the last few years 


of almost constant war. ‘T'o this administrative 


work she devoted herself with an energy and | 


capacity which give her a foremost place among 
female sovereigns. In all her aims and endeavors 
she found an able supporter in her Minister, 
Prince von Kaunitz, who has been styled *‘ the 
ablest statesman of the eighteenth century.” 
not altogether that, he was capable of forming 
complicated plans and of working with unremit- 
ting dexterity to carry them out. 

The cardinal idea in the policy of the Empress- 
Queen and her Minister was to unite the Great 


If | 


Powers of the Continent in a league with Austria | 


for the overthrow of Prussia. England was evi- 
dently out of the question ; Italy had no national 
existence, and Spain was geographically so situ- 
ated that she need not be taken into consider- 
Russia, Sweden and Poland were easily 
gained ; but to win France seemed almost hope- 
less, and to this every effort was directed. It has 
passed into current history, and is repeated by 
one writer from another, that the high-born Em- 
press-Queen, the most pure of matrons, wrote 
le.ters to the low-born Pompadour, the shameless 
strumpet who, as mistress of Louis XV., was the 
real ruler of France, addressing her as ** Dear 
Cousin.” This statement has been denied, and 
may be set down as doubtful. But it is certain 
that Frederick had offended Pompadour, while 
Kaunitz had won her favor. The favor of Pom- 
padour assured the assent of Louis; and on May 
ist, 1756, the Treaty of Versailles for the subju- 
gation and partition of Prussia was signed. Of 
the possessions of the Hohenzollerns, Austria was 
to have Silesia ; East-Preussen was to be divided 
between Russia and Poland, as they might agree ; 
Saxony was to have a part of Pomerania, and 
Sweden was to have the rest of it. To the House 


ation. 


of Hohenzollern was to be left only the Electorate | 


of Brandenburg. There was to be no longer any 
Kingdom of Prussia. No part of the Prussian 
territories was left for France ; but the House of 
Bourbon should have an equivalent in Flanders, 
or elsewhere—perhaps in Italy or in some part of 
Germany itself. 

To all human seeming there could be but one 
issue, and that a speedy one, to the contest. The 
subjects of the allied sovereigns numbered not 


less than 100,000,000 ; those of the King of 
Prussia, not much more than 5,000,000. The 
armies which the allies could at once bring into 
the field numbered perhaps 500,000, and might 
be largely increased ; those of the King of Prus- 
sia not more than 200,000, and these embraced 
the utmost possible military strength of the king- 


dom. Prussia was open to invasion from every 


side. There was no great river to cross, no 
mountain defiles to force, and, except in Silesia, 
no strong fortress to besiege or capture. The 


Delphic oracle announced that Hellas could be 
defended against the Persians only by wooden 
walls—that is, by ships. Prussia could be defended 
only by iron walls—that is, by bayonets. 

Secretly as the plot against Frederick had been 
concgeted, he could not be kept ignorant of its 
existence, and he could divine more of its pur- 
port than he really knew. He knew that the 
Empress-Queen was eager for war against him, 
without pretext, if necessary, but with abundance 
of plausible pretexts at command. He formally 
demanded of her an explicit statement of her in- 
tentions. He received, as he anticipated, evasive 
replies. ‘‘ That woman,” he said to the English 
ambassador, and pointing to a portrait of Maria 
Theresa which hung upon the wall—*‘ that woman 
wants war; and war she shall speedily have. | 
am not the man to have my nose snubbed.” On 
August 28th, 1756, he gave the order for his army 
to march upon Austria. On that day the ten 
years of peace came to an end, and the Seven 
Years’ War began. 


SEPTUAGENARIAN MONARCHS. 

We live in an age of old monarchs, grand or 
otherwise, as well as of old statesmen. <A throne 
in our century seems to give its possessor a fair 
prospect of longevity. The Pope is, of course, 
expected to be an old man. The two oldest men 
next to him are the King of Holland and the 
reigning Prince of Schaumburg - Lippe, both of 
whom were born in the year 1817. Next come 
the King of Denmark, the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, and the Duke of Coburg-Gotha, Prince 
Albert’s brother, all of whom first saw the light 
in 1818. The following year, 1819, was marked 
by the birth of Queen Victoria, and the Grand 





Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Thus we have 
seven septuagenarian rulers in Europe, if we may 
extend the term ruler to the small German princes 
who, since the foundation of the new Empire, 
have not been allowed to do much ruling. 


ALPINE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


THE light that plays upon the Alps continually 
recreates them. 





They silently lift their faces 
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heavenward in 2 repose which nothing disturbs ; 
but it is a repose not of death, but of a life too 
vast and high to be affected by the changes below 
it. Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn and the Jung- 
frau are wrapped in a solitude upon which it is 
perilous to intrude ; but on those sublime heights 
the light glances and lingers as if there it found 
its home and disclosed all the miracle of its re- 
vealing power. the light one finds the 
only revelation of the mountains; it is the light 
which discloses their infinite resources of strength 
and beauty. At Interlachen I saw, 
a wonderful illustration of this power of revela- 
tion. It was late one evening when I arrived, and 
only the dark masses of the hills which hem in 
the little valley were visible ; one would not have 


For in 


not long ago, 
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until the Seiies stood revealed—a bride in- 
deed, remote, stainless, sublimely beautiful in a 
mood which seemed rather of the spirit than of 
the form. It was one of those revelations which 
leave an ineffaceable stamp on one’s life. 

Who shall do justice to the shadows of the 
Alps? Not less marvelous are they than the 
light which they follow, and whose glory they 
exalt by relief and contrast. One may drive 
through the Lauterbrunnen or the Griidelwald or 
over one of the great passes in the morning, and 


| returning toward evening, find himself in a new 


country—so vast and transforming are the effects 
which the shadows produce. Lingering or walk- 
ing along the rushing torrent which finds its way 


| through almost every Alpine valley, one watches 
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known that he was within a thousand miles of 
the Jungfrau. It was a clear, starlit evening, but 
between these great black hills it seemed strangely 
dark and solemn. There was to be a moon later, 
and we sat on one of the balconies of the hotel 
and waited for its coming. Presently the lights 
about us were extinguished; one by one the 
houses became dark and the little town became 
silent. Then upon the solitude of the midnight 
a wonderful vision slowly grew. ‘The eastern sky 
began to grow brighter, and through the mount- 
ain-gorge directly in front—the hills on either 
side remaining in the dense shadow—a mountain 
defined itself as in the sublime silence of the 
creative hour. The light fell on one snowy ridge 
after another, touched successively pinnacle after 
pinnacle, traced imperceptibly the great outline, 


_long lines of spray leaping noiselessly here 


with a sense of awe the deep shadows slowly in- 
gulfing the world about him. Above, the long 
streams of light fall like silent cataracts over the 
of the hills, and still higher the snowy 
summits are warm and soft in unbroken light; 
but about one there is dense shadow, gathering 
darkness, the night becoming visible at the base 
of the very throne of day. Then the roaring 
mountain-stream sings a wilder song to the mind 
which has come under a kindred spell ; and the 
and 


edges 


there down the precipitous rocks, the echo per- 

| haps of a distant Alpine horn, the solitude 
sublimity of those remote and awful heights, are 
borne in upon the very soul, and one feels that 
among these hills he has found the true sanct- 
| uary, the inmost shrine of nature. 


and 
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A MYSTERIOUS MALADY. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


I was really surprised to see Flora Worden enter 
my office during my consultation hours, a few 
weeks ago. She had never called me in, or had 
even come to ask my advice, since her mar- 
riage with Luther Worden, and that was seven 
years past, for her wedded life had lasted full six 
years, and she had been a widow for over four- 
teen months. Yet I had been the family physi- 













cian of the Carrs ever since Flora was born, and 
had attended her through all her childish ail- 
| ments, and Mrs. Dale and I had been amongst 
| the first persons informed of her engagement and 
| the earliest bidden to the wedding. Flora had 
| been an only child, and the deaths of Mr. and 
| Mrs. Carr had occurred within a few months of 
| each other, not two years after her marriage, so I 
had seen literally nothing of her for a long time. 
To be sure I knew the reason. Luther Worden 
had never forgiven me for testifying against him, 
concerning the injury he had inflicted one day on 
his coachman, whom he had knocked down with 
the butt-end of his carriage-whip during an alter- 
cation respecting the amount of oats to be fed to 
a favorite horse. So he had prohibited his wife 
not only from sending for me when she was ill, 
but even from calling to see my wife. 
I do not think that Flora had had a happy life 


‘¢ ‘THAT'S RIGHT, MRS. WORDEN !’ CRIED JACOB BRYAN, RUSHING FROM A CAREFULLY ARRANGED HIDING-PLACE 
UNDER THE STAIRS, AND POUNCING UPON THE SKELETON DANCER.” 
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But, at all 


of it since she became Mrs. Worden. 
events, her matrimonial troubles, if troubles there 
were, had not lasted very long. 

She was always a timid, fragile, sensitive creat- 
ure, nervous and impressionable to the highest 
degree, and when she glided into my office in her 
deep widow's mourning, her face and form almost 
entirely concealed by her long crape veil, she 
looked as delicate and frail as a lily. 
me shyly, as she put back her veil, revealing a 
fair, sweet face but little changed from the feat- 
ures I had known as those of Flora Carr. 

‘Well, my child,” I said to her, encouragingly 
—for after she had taken her seat I saw that she 
still hesitated to speak —‘*‘ have you come just to 
renew your acquaintance with your father’s old 
friend, or have you need of my professional serv- 
? Not the latter, I hope. You look very 
well, though rather pale. Is there anything that 
I can do for you ?” 


She greeted 


1ces 


To my utter amazement, Flora at these words 
burst into a passion of tears, though what I had 
said was by no means calculated to arouse any 
violent emotion. I hastened to supply her with 
cold water, smelling-salts, a glass of wine, ete.; 
but despite all the remedies that I could offer, 
she wept long and uncontrollably, showing how 
terribly her nerves must have been strained to 
give way so completely, and without adequate 
cause, 

Finally, she cried herself into a state of com- 
parative altogether 
hausted, and then I ventured once more to ques- 
tion her relative to the object of her visit. 

** Dear doctor, will you not tell me ?—I want 
so much to know,” she murmured between her 
fast-recurring sobs —‘‘ were either my mother or 
my father ever—-ever—insane ?” 

She brought the last word out with a spasmodic 
effort, and I hastened to reassure her. 

‘** Neither of them, Flora. Nor was there ever 
the slightest trace of insanity in their respective 
families. Remember,I knew both your parents 
intimately before they were married, when I was 
a very young man, just commencing the study of 
my profession. I can vouch, therefors, for the 
fact that there was no taint of hereditary disease, 
either mental or physical, anywhere amongst their 
connections. Why do you ask me this question ?” 

‘** Because—I fear—I think—that I myself am 
going mad !” 

I was both shocked and astonished at this an- 
Yet, on careful investigation of 
her pulse, her expression and her general symp- 
toms, I could discover no evidences of insanity. 

‘**T assure you, Flora,” I said, when I had com- 
pleted my examination, and had obtained from 
her full and accurate answers to my questions 
concerning ser general health, ‘‘ that I can find 


calm, being, indeed, ex- 


nouncement. 
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no basis on which you can ground your fears, 
Tell me candidly, what cause have you to dread 
the loss of your reason.” 

She trembled like an aspen-leaf, and began to 
weep afresh. 

‘** I can scarcely bear to tell you,” she sobbed. 

‘* But I must know the truth, else how can | 
prescribe for you, or even convince you that your 
terrors are wholly imaginary, as I trust and be- 
lieve that they are ?” 

Thus adjured, she struggled, not unsuccess- 
fully, to regain her composure, and finally man- 
aged to begin her story. 

‘*You know, doctor, that I was left a widow a 
little over a year ago. For a few months after 
my husband’s death I staid in my house in New 
York, but about six months ago [ went to Staten 
Island, to spend some time with my late husband's 
sister, Mrs. Gardiner Green. Mr. and Mrs. Green 
have not always been either very kind or wholly 
congenial to me, but I had grown tired of living 
alone in that great house on Madison Avenue, 
and Augusta begged me so cordially to come and 
spend some months with them, that I finally con- 
I think the change did me good at first ; 
at least, I felt much better, and was rapidly re- 
gaining my health and spirits, when a strange 
thing occurred.” 

She took my hand in both of her own. The 
poor slender palms were as cold as ice, and | 
could feel by the contact how her delicate frame 
was shaken by the effort she made to control the 
emotion aroused by the remembrance of the inci- 
dent she was about to narrate. 

‘*T was sitting, one day last June, with Au- 
gusta in the library at the Green Lawn, as they 
call their place. She was writing a letter, and | 
was at work at a pincushion-cover, which I was 
embroidering with beads on blue velvet. I tell 
you this that you may know that I was not ex- 
cited in any way, or even nervous. It was bright 
daylight, about four o’clock in the afternoon, | 
should say. I looked up from my work to get a 
fresh supply of beads, and I saw, standing in the 
door-way, a horrible figure—a tall form all in 
white drapery, that covered head and all except 
the face. , 


sented. 


Oh, doctor, that face—that face !” 

‘Calm yourself, dear child, and tell me all. 
What was the face like ?” 

““Tt was that of a corpse, no hair showing 
under the white folds thrown over the head, but 
with bluish lips just drawn apart to show the 
teeth, and closed eyelids, and all of a yellowish- 
white like—like——” 


‘‘ Like what, Flora ?” 

‘ Like the face of my husband when I last saw 
it, just before the undertaker closed the coffin. I 
suppose that I must have uttered a shriek, for 
Augusta looked up from her writing and asked 
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me what was the matter. ‘See—see there! I] ‘‘ Were they always present when these appari- 
cried, pointing to the dreadful shape that still | tions made their appearance ?” 
stood on the threshold. ‘There ?—there is noth- ** Always, I think—either one or the other of 


ing there, Flora.’ ‘Do you not see that hideous | them, but never, so far as I can remember, were 
figure in the door-way ? I repeated. ‘My poor | they both there at one time.”: 


little sister,’ she said, soothingly, ‘ you must have **Did you ever see any of these spectres when 
fallen asleep over your work, and are still dream- | you were alone ?” 
‘ng. Look here! She rose from her chair and ** Only once—one moonlight night, when I was 


went toward the door. The shrouded form re- | awakened by a tapping at the window, and on 
treated backward as she advanced, and disap- | looking up I saw the head and neck of a gigantic 
peared.” serpent waving around outside the casement. | 

‘** Disappeared ? Do you mean that it suddenly | think I must have swooned from the sheck, for 
vanished, or did it go down the passage-way at | I lay insensible for a long time, and when [ re- 


either side of the door ?” gained my senses it was broad daylight, and the 
Flora paused a moment, in order to colleet her | snake had disappeared. But you ean imagine, 
thoughts. doctor, how terrible my sufferings have been. 
‘‘No,” she said, finally. ‘‘I know it did not | Never to make a step, or to cast a glance around, 
yanish or melt into air, for amid all my terror I} without the dread of seeing something horrible X 


remember wondering: where it went to, and if| that no one else can see. Oh, doctor, help me ! 

any of the servants might chance to meet it in| Save me from this torment that is worse than the 

the hall.” agonies of death! Am I not going mad ?—is not 
‘* And Mrs. Green—what did she say about it ?” | insanity the cause of these dreadful hallucina- 
‘*She came back to her seat at the writing- | tions ?” 


table, and merely remarked, ‘ You see, Flora, you She pressed her handkerchief to her eyes, for 
were mistaken—there is nothing there.’” her tears were again flowing. Meanwhile I sat 

“‘Was that the only time you were ever troub- | and pondered in silence over the very strange nat- 
led in that way ?” ure of her case and its symptoms. Fragile and 


‘*No—oh, no! If only I had never seen any | nervous though she was, Flora presented none of 
other hideous spectre, I could have set the ap- | the peculiar traits of a maniac. Finally, I resolved 
pearance of that strange, corpse-like figure to the | to question her still further. 


effect of my imagination, or of some passing in- ** Have you ever been free from a recurrence of 
disposition. But, some ten days later, when I | these visions for any length of time ?” 
had nearly recovered from the terror of that first She thought intently for a moment. ‘‘ Yes,” 


experience, I saw, one evening while I was play- | she said; “ there was one fortnight in the month 
ing chess in the drawing-room with Mr. Green, a| of July during which I was entirely free from 
grotesque figure standing in the curve of the bay- | them.” 


window just within the curtains—a tall form, all ‘* Was there anything noteworthy about your 
in black, with a huge head like that of a parrot, | mode of life during that fortnight—any change 
| with a black beak and staring black eyes, and | that you can remember ?” 
covered with dull-red plumage. That time I con- ‘*Nothing, except the presence of my cousin, 
trolled myself sufficiently merely to ask Mr. | Miss Harwood, who came up frem Long Branch 
| (ireen if he would close the curtains of the bay-| to see me, and whom I invited, with Augusta’s 
window for me. He complied at once, and the | consent, to stay two weeks at Green Lawn.” 
thing retreated backward, as the first had done. ‘*And you saw nothing whilst she was with 
| He saw nothing, evidently, for he came back and | you ?” - 
: resumed his game without making any observa- ‘‘Nothing at all. But the very day after she 
tion.” left my troubles began again.” 
‘* Was Mrs. Green present on that occasion ?” ** Well, Flora, I think I can relieve you of 
**No; she was lying down in her own room, ill | them without doubt. Go back to Green Lawn, 
} with a sick headache. But that was not the last | and come to see me again in three days hence. I 
of my terrors. Once a great ape came dancing | will give the time to an exhaustive study of your 
) and grinning into my room. At another time a | case, and I am certain that I shall hit upon an 


. tail black form, one mass of black drapery from | effectual remedy. Cheer up, my child—you are 
head to feet, with a single thin white hand visi- } neither mad nor are you going mad—take an old 
ble amongst the folds, glided through the library | doctor’s word for it.” 

and beckoned to me to follow. Then there were She left me with a faint attempt at a smile, 
other shapes, some ghastly, some only strange | only half convinced by my cheering words, as I 
and grotesque ; but nothing was ever seen by my | could very well see. Poor little woman! And 
sister-in-law or by her husband.” closing my doors against all other patients, I gave 
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myself up to profound meditation concerning her | 


and her mysterious malady. 

What could be the cause of these sights that 
haunted her? Was it possible that, like the Ger- 
man book-seller Nicolai, 
in all works on apparitions, she was the victim of 
hallucinations caused by disease ? She was ap- 
parently in perfect health. A little blood-letting 
cured Nicolai of his phantom, but Flora was not 
troubled with excess of blood. 

The more I thought the matter over, the more 
it seemed to me that she was the victim of some 
heartless and cruel trickery. But by whom was 
it practiced, and for whose benetit ? This I could 
not say. Certain points, however, in her narra- 
tive seemed to indicate clearly the conclusion at 
which I had arrived. These were, first, the fact 
that she had never been annoyed by the appari 
tions whilst she was alone, excepting on a single 
Secondly, they left her altogether dur- 
ing the presence of a strange visitor’at Green 
Lawn. 

Now, the shapes that are the creation of a dis- 
eased brain or disordered nerves are almost inva- 
riably visible when the sufferer is But 
who could be the actor or actors in this cruel de- 
ception, if deception it were ? Not the servants, 
certainly. It could Mr. or Mrs. Gardi- 
ner Green, as one or the other was almost invari- 
ably present when Mrs. Worden saw these spec- 
tres, and they never saw anything—or, at least, 
they declared that they did not. If 
thing was a trick, they were certainly the perpe- 
trators of it. 

But for what purpose ?—what could their mo- 
tives be in working out such an elaborate piece 
of deception ? I puzzled over the matter till I 


whose case is celebrated 


occasion. 


alone. 


only be 





the whole - 





went to bed, half in- 
clined to believe that 
poor Flora’s wits were 
forsaking her, after 
all. 

The next morning 
I started out early on 
foot to visit a patient 
in the neighborhood, 
to whom I had been 
unexpectedly sum- 
moned, and on my 
way back to break- 
fast 1 was met and 
stopped by Clifford Stewart, the well- 
known lawyer. 

‘Out early this morning, doctor, I 
see. By the way, how is my little 
friend Mrs. Luther Worden ? I saw 
her leaving your office yesterday when 
I was passing by. I hope she is not 
ill, doctor.” 

“Only nervous, I think—inclined to be hypo- 
chondriacal.” 

**As an old friend of the family, you ought to 
advise her to make her will—that is, unless she 
wants her sister-in-law, Augusta Green, to inherit 
the fortune that Luther Worden left her.” 

‘** How is that ? I never heard anything about 
Mr. Worden’s will,” I said, with a sudden, keen 
interest in the matter. 

** Did you never hear that Luther Worden be- 
queathed all his property to his wife, with the sin- 
gle stipulation that if she died without issue, or 
died intestate, the entire fortune should revert to 
his sister ?” 
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“You don’t say so! Are you certain of what 
you tell me, Mr. Stewart ?” 

‘‘T should rather think so, since I was Luther 
Worden’s lawyer, and drew up the will. myself. 
But stop—where are you going in such a hurry ? 
What is the matter ?” 

** Nothing—a prescription that I must see to 


at once. Glad to have seen you. Good-morn- 


ing !” 

And I hurried home to prepare forthwith an 
epistle to be 
sent to Flora 





questions, ‘‘you must promise to follow my in- 
structions blindly for awhile. You promise ? 
That is right. This is what I want you to do. 
You must set up a man-servant of your own—a 
valet. Mrs. Green will not object to that addi- 
tion to her houshold, I presume ?” 
‘Oh, no, Augusta is very kind. 
have my own way in everything.” 
“‘Very good. Now, you must let me supply 
you with your new adherent.” I rang the bell. 
‘*‘Send up 
Jacob Bryan, 


She lets me 





by a confiden- 
tial messen- 
ger, begging 
her to come 
to see me 
early the next 
day. 

I felt cer- 
tain that I 
now held the 
clew to the 
whote mys- 
tery. The 
hideous con- 
spiracy was 
unveiled _ be- 
fore me. If 
Flora could 
be driven 
mad, or if by 
a series of 
machinations 
she could be 
proved, how- 
ever falsely, 
to be insane, 
she would be 
legally incap- 
able of mak- 
ing a will, and 
might here- 
after be shut 
up in an asy- | 


jum where all 

chance of her g 

marrying 

again would 

be at anend. It remained now for me to prove 
to the poor sufferer, at once and conclusively, the 


imaginary nature of her terrors, and also the vil- | 


lainy of those who had practiced so cruelly on her 
timid, nervous nature. 

Flora came to call on me, in obedience to my 
summons, the next morning, looking already much 
better and brighter for the hope that I had given 
her. 

“‘Now, dear,” I said, after a few preliminary 
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Thomas,” I 
said to the 
office-boy, and 
in a moment 
Jacob appear- 
ed, a tall, wiry 
fellow, about 
thirty years of 
age, who bow- 
ed very civilly 
to the young 
widow. ‘ He 
has had _ his 
instructions 
from me, 
Flora. Listen 
attentively, 
dear, to what 
I want you to 
The next 
time that you 
see anything 
strange or un- 
accountable, 
you must 
scream just as 
loud as your 
lungs will let 
you. That is 
all. Jacob 
and I will see 
to the rest: 
but remem ber 
—not a word 
concerning 
your visits to 
me, or the 
true office of your man-servant, to Mr. or Mrs. 
Green. If you disobey me in that respect, I can- 
not answer for your recovery.” 

About a week from that time, Flora, who up 
to that date had been left unmolested by her 


do. 


| phantom foes, was sitting with Mrs. Green in the 
| library, enjoying the balmy twilight of a lovely 


September evening. It was growing dusk, and 
she turned to her sister-in-law with a proposal 
that they should ring for lights. But the words 
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died half uttered on her lips, for in the open 
door-way leading to the hall there stood a figure 
more horrible than any one of those that had 
heretofore affrighted her—a skeleton with a 
ghastly grin on its fleshless jaws, dancing and 
jiggling on its bony legs, and waving its arms in 
a hideous mockery of gayety. One look, 
then Flora remembered my orders, and shrieked 


and 


loudly and repeatedly. 
“'That’s Mrs. Worden !” 
Bryan, rushing from a carefully arranged hiding- 


right, cried Jacob 
place under the stairs, and pouncing upon the 
skeleton dancer. ‘* What would 
would you? Here! 
Look, ma’am—look ! 
last: !” 

And, sure enough, when lights were brought 
Gardiner Green stood revealed in a tight-fitting 
suit of black stockinet, painted to represent a 
skeleton, and with a mask formed of a real death’s 
head, a figure well calculated to frighten a nervy- 
ous, excitable spectator out of his or her seven 


you, sir 


bring lights, if you please ! 
We have caught the ghost 
at 


senses. 
‘* Let me go, I tell you !—it was only a joke—a 
trick to make a little fun with Mrs. Worden,” 


His wife had 
hurried out of sight the moment she saw that de- 
tection was inevitable. 


panted the detected masquerader. 


‘*A pretty trick, and one that you will have to 
think. 


ever see such a 


answer for to Mrs. Worden’s lawyer, | 
Look Did 
get-up ? And here,” he continued, releasing the 
imitation skeleton, which instantly fled up-stairs 


here, ma’am. you 


with a rapidity appropriate to his spectral imper- 
And 
Jacob Bryan dragged a big bundle out of the 
under the stairs. ‘* Here are all the rigs 
the ghosts wore that have so frightened you—the 
black gown and the white one, the wax mask that 
was the corpse-face, and the pasteboard one that 
the baboon and here, too, is the stuffed 
serpent, and the ape’s hide, and the big bird’s 
head, and all the other horrors. Bless me, ma’am, 
it did not need six years’ experience in the deteet- 


sonation, *‘ just look at this mass of things.” 


closet 


wore 5 


ive police force of New York to make a fellow | 
Now, | 


able to unearth so shallow a triek as this ! 
put on your bonnet, Mrs. Worden, if you please, 
and we'll go straight down to New Brighton, 
where Mrs. Dule is waiting for you at the Pavil- 
ion Hotel. It’s the doctor’s orders that you were 
not to stop in this house an hour after the detec- 
tion of the cruel hoax that has been played upon 
you.” 

That was the end of Flora Worden’s terrors. 
She would listen to no advice from any one con- 
cerning the prosecution of Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner 
Green, so they got off scot-free, after all. As for 
Jacob Bryan, the reward that she bestowed upon 
him was of such magnitude that he has got 
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married, left the police force, and set up business 
in a neat corner grocery of his own. 

Flora suffered for a long time from nervous 
depression and weakness, but my wife and I took 
good care of her, and finally, to complete her 
cure, Mrs. Dale planned an expedition to take 
her to the Exhibition. My eldest 
son, Horace, accompanied the ladies, to act as 
their escort. The party is to sail from Liverpool 
next week for home. But before they start there 
is to be a quiet wedding in London, and my son 


Paris to see 


will bring our dear Flora back to me as our own 
daughter—Mrs. Horace Dale. 


EDISON’S SARCASTIC CLOCK. 

Tromas Eprson, the phenomenal inventor, has 
reached a critical stage in his career, and it would 
be a strange sarcasm of fate if his latest invention 
should make him perfectly abhorrent to the grow- 
ing generation. In his laboratory at Llewellyn 
Park this invention. It tried and 
found perfect, and it is a phonographic clock 
which, instead of chiming the hours, calls them 
out at every quarter in a voice full of clearness. 
It may be fitted with any set to suit the purposes 
for which it may be intended. 
exhibited recently. 


has been 


1s 


To a visitor it was 


The inventor was cheerful and playful. ‘* The 
clock,” said he, ‘*is an improvement, and if it 
were only in the market now, it might save you 
reporters a great deal of worriment. For instancc, 
say, you are at a political mecting with a dozen 

| speakers carded. They are to have a half-hour. 
You know what a fiction that is. But now, if 
you had a clock like this, see how it would work” 
and here Mr. Edison placed a set within it. 
Ile placed the hand to the quarter of an hour, 
and a voice came ringing eut: ‘‘ This speaker is 
half through.” At the half-hour the clock blurted 
out : ‘* The audience will please not encore. The 

| gentleman now gives way to another.” 

‘*The one fear I have,” continued Mr. Edison, 
**is that the young unmarried folks may not rel- 
ish it. You are married? No? Well, I don’t 
give this out as a bribe, but when you get entan- 
gled in the preliminaries come to me and I will 
give you one that you may present to the family 
into which you aspire to be admitted. It will be a 
fibber. I’m a little in doubt about the popularity 
of the parlor-clock with the younger people.” 

Mr. Edison has good reason to fear. A more 
tantalizing ornament to a pair of ardent lovers 

than a matrimonial parlor phonographic clock 
cannot be imagined. Fancy, for instance, a Sun- 
day evening in a cozy parlor with two hearts beat- 
| ing as one startled by a voice from the mantel: 
**Good-night, a fond good-night. In another 
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hour it will be midnight.” Then dolefully at a 
quarter past and each succeeding quarter comes 
out its hoarse croakings, until 11:55, when it 
blurts out: ‘‘ In five minutes more it will be to- 
morrow,” and every ten minutes subsequently the 
air is filled with its maudlins, such as: 
how still the hour.” ‘* Mabel, I am watching 
thee—ha, ha!” ‘* Methinks I hear the spirit of 
thy mamma upon the stairs.” ‘‘ Please don’t 
heed me; it is my misfortune that I must warn 
you that the hour is half-past twelve.” ‘* Did I 


| 


“Ah! 


hear you ask me to get that hat?” *‘* Will you | 


kindly remember me in your prayers ?” 
out ! I hear a footstep. Ha, ha! I was only fool- 
ing thee.” ‘I'll soon have to call father to go to 
his office.” And so the clock jabbers on exas- 
peratingly. Of course the words are set to suit 
the cireumstances. If the wooer be a favored 
person, the language will be different, the tone 
of the clock will be sweet and simpering, and 
the words coy and captivating. 


FACTS ABOUT CALIFORNIA, 


1880. Assessed value of all property in 1889, 
$1,111,590,979. ‘Total deposits, all banks, July 
Ist, 1889, %160,451,776. Net debt of State, 


$339,500. Value of manufactured products, 1889, 
estimated $160,400,000. Number of newspapers 
in 1889, 524. Acres in forest, 20,000,000. Acres 
San Francisco third largest 
Value of public- 
Public-school ex- 
Number of acres 


in farms, 1,672,973. 
port of entry in United States. 
school property, $10,513,000. 
penditures, 1889, $4,996,865. 


Seconp largest State in the Union; area, 
157,801 square miles. Acquired by United States, 
1847. Gold discovered February, 1848. First 
State in value of gold product. ‘Total value gold 
and silver product since 1848, $1,353,150,000. 
Most diversified agricultural State in the Union. 
Fifteenth State in agricultural products 1880, 
Probable rank in agriculture in 1890, tenth. 
Largest producer of honey. Leading wine-pro- 
ducing State. Only raisin-producing State in the 
Union. The only State in which the olive thrives. 
The home of the orange and the fig. Leading 
producer of almonds, walnuts, etc. Finest climate 
in the world—for Californians. Value of the min- 
eral products in 1889, $18,000,000. Quicksilver 
product, average annual output in eight years, 
£0,000 flasks. Admitted to Union, September 
%th, 1850. Population (census of 1880), 864,694. 
Population 1889, estimated, 1,465,000. Ranked 
twenty-fourth State in population in 1880. Prob- 
ably ranks fifteenth in 1890. Ranked first State 
in per capita wealth, census of 1880. Ranked 
ninth State in aggregate wealth, census 1880, 
Twelfth State in manufacturing importance in 


‘ Look | 


| estimated, 1,300,000 boxes. Hop product, annual 





devoted to vine-growing, 200,000, Capital in- : 
vested in vineyards, $70,000,000. Annual average 
wine product for five years, 15,000,000 gallons. 
Raisins and dried-grape product 1889, 1,400,000 
pounds. Prune crop, 1889, 18,000,000 pounds. 
Canned-goods shipments, 1889, 35,000,000 pounds. 
Green deciduous fruits shipped out of State, 1889, 
50,000,000 pounds. Dried fruits shipped East, 
1889, 40,000,000 pounds. Bean product of 1889, 
35,000,000 pounds. Barley crops, annual average 
four years, 10,000,000 centals. Flour shipments, 
annual average for five years, 1,000,000 barrels. 
Dried-fruit product of 1889, 50,000,000 pounds. 
Fruit and vegetable pack, 1889, 1,500,000 cases. 
Value of cereal, hay and root crops, $60,000,000, 


Number of horses, 368,400; value, $25,857,000. 
Number of mules, 40,765; value, $3,415,000. 
Number of cows, 258,296: value, 88,105,000. ‘ 





Number of oxen and other cattle, 726,880 ; value, 
$14,080,000. Number of sheep, 3,956,000 ; value, 
7,453,000. Number of swine, 647,000; value, 
$3,616,000. Value of live-stock of all kinds, 
$63,526,000. Orange product, season 1889-90, 


average five years, 4,200,000 pounds. Wool 
product, annual average ten years, 35,000,000 
pounds. Surplus wheat exported, annual average 
of five years, 12,450,000 centals. Miles of rail- 
road, 4,000. 


FRANCESCA TO PAOLO, 
By MALVOLIO, 

THovaH I have bartered hope of heaven for thee, 
One comfort comes to solace my despair 
Tis this, that now through all eternity 
Our souls must know each other, and will fare 
Together e’en in hell, for sin will bear 
Us to the self-same port—together we 
Must guilt’s red badge of shame forever wear ; 
And yet this thought is one so sweet to me, 
That loss of heaven seems a little thing ; 
For there, our souls, though saved, would ever dwell 
Apart, unknown to each in lofty bliss. 
Ere this should be, far rather would I fling 
Myself this moment to the depths of hell, 
That I might live in pain to know thy kiss. 


NOTES ABOUT NUREMBERG. 
By SopHik WORTHINGTON, 

Tne festivities attendant on the marriage of 
the daughter of the King of Saxony and the 
young Austrian Archduke had brought a host of 
Imperial, Royal and Princely Highnesses to grace 
the scene, and give pomp and prestige to the 
occasion. ' 

For the time, at least, Dresden was a gay city. 
Soldiers numberless, with brilliant uniforms and 
martial aspect, were everywhere present. Never 
did more glorious sunshine illumine a sky of 
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brighter azure than that which domed the fair 
Saxon capital on those golden days of early Octo- 
ber. 
that the Summer had departed. 


Powder without 
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No chill in the perfect weather suggested | 
| Oesterreich ! 
stint had been exploded ; countless casks of Bay- | 












duke Otto and Her Royal Highness Maria Jo- 
sefa—yesterday, Konigliche Prinzessin von Sach- 
sen; to-day, Kaiserliche Frau Erzherzogin von 





Alas! that the wedding on which all things 











ALBERT PURER AT THE 
erische-bier had been imbibed 
princely nuptials. 

The Dresdner Nachrichten, with trumpet-blare 
of mighty words stretching across its broad col- 
umns, had announced the marriage, on October 
2d, at midday, of His Royal Highness the Arch- 


in honor of the | 


AGE OF FOURTEEN.—(FROM THE DRAWING BY HIMSELF. ) 


seemed to shine so auspiciously should have 
proved so unhappy. Before three months, the 
| lovely princess, maltreated by that bad Otto, was 
compelled to seek protection in her Saxon home. 

We saw the bridegroom, the evening before the 
marriage, at the Hoftheater Altstadt. His seat 
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was near us, and not unfrequently he stood giv- 
ing opportunity for an observation of his personal 
appearance. Between the acts, too, he took oc- 


casion, with his staff, to pass out, ‘‘ to see a man,” | 


perhaps, after the fashion of many of his sex else- 
where. He had not a good face, but who could 
have believed him capable of cruelty to the young 
and lovely princess ? 

At Reichenbach, the favorite abode of gentle 
dullness, we had an opportunity to adjust our 
minds to a more quiet condition of things after 
the gayeties of the Saxon capital. 

Disregarding the attractions of ‘‘Dte Rothe 
Hahn” and ‘‘ Weisser Hirsch,” we drove directly 
to “Die Goldnen Lamm,” a quaint old inn that 
had been a convent, where our apartments had 
been engaged, and had no reason to regret our 
choice. 

When we came to Nuremberg we seemed to 
have dropped into the heart of the Middle Ages. 
There are older cities in Germany, but none 
which more perfectly materialize one’s ideal of 
medizval times. It would seem almost possible 
to convince one’s self that 
those gray ramparts and 
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self in the prosperity of the town, and enlarged 
its boundaries. In 1147 he held here a grand 
levee. 

Frederick Barbarossa added to the Burg from 
1156 to 1188, and made it a favorite residence. 
Rudolf von Hapsburg, the founder of the Aus- 
trian Imperial race, who held here his first levee 
in 1294, made frequent visits to Nuremberg. The 
Emperor Ludwig der Beyer, who from 1314 to 
1349 chiefly resided here, was actively friendly to 
the prosperity of the city. With increased priv- 
ileges of trade a profitable foreign commerce 
sprung up between the old free city and the Far 
East. By way of Venice the substantial products 
of the North were exchanged for spices, silks and 
drugs, the luxuries of the Orient. The discovery 
of a sea-route to the East Indies diverted trade 
to another channel, and proved fatal to the com- 
mercial activity of the city. A succession of wars 
and vicissitudes followed, and the last grand 
pageant that was seen in Nuremberg was that 
which celebrated the peace with Gustavus Adol- 





phus. Under the influence of the great artists 





towers, those venerable 
churches and ancient 
houses, had come there 
without the intervention of 
the hand of man—that they 
had stood as now since the 
world was young. 

From the antique Burg, 
that formed a _ nucleus 
around which gathered the 
buildings of the town, 
standing on a height to 
which one ascends by a 
winding way, paved and 
walled, and passing through 
many an arch and gate- 
way, a city has grown in 
course of time till it extends 
beyond the River Pegnitz, 
which now divides it equal- 
ly. The north side is called 
St. Sebald’s ; the south, St. 
Laurence, from the two 
churches which are their 
most notable ornaments. 

The first records of Nu- 
remberg date from 1030. 
The Burg, the favorite res- 
idence of the old Franco- 
nian and Suabian emperors, 
is ascribed to Conrad I. Its 
grand towers and chapel are 
of very ancient origin. 
Conrad III. interested him- 
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Wolgemut, Diirer, Krafft, the Vischers, Stoss, | 
and the mieistersiingers Rosenpliit, Folz and 
Hans Sachs, Nuremberg obtained a well-merited 
renown for its achievements in letters and the 
arts. 

The venerable cathedrals, those imperishable 
monuments of creative skill and power, first claim 
admiring attention. Sebalduskirche shows the 
transition from the Byzantine to the old German 
idea and method. 
in 1300. 
sculpture in stone, representing ‘‘ The Last Judg- 
ment,” said to be the work of Adam Krafft. The 
sridal Portal has a skillful representation of 
‘* The Wise and Foolish Virgins.” Within is the 
tomb of St. Sebaldus, cast in brass, by Peter 
Vischer, 1508 to 1519. Noteworthy are four fold- 
ing pictures representing miracles of the saint. 
Near the pulpit is a painting by Albrecht Diirer, 
“The Descent from the Cross”; about the high 
altar are beautiful carvings by Veit Stoss. In St. 
Peter’s Chapel is one of the earliest examples of 
Nuremberg art, a picture by Wolgemut, 1453. 
In the same chapel is a bronze font, the oldest 
cast-work of Nuremberg, in which it is said that 
Wenzel, the son of the Emperor Karl IV., was 
baptized in 1361. Other notable paintings are, 


* by 


The northern steeple was built 
Over the grand entrance is a noble 


‘* Laving in the Grave,’ Diirer, and coloring 
on glass by Hirschvégel, Kernberger and others. 
Lorenzkirche, a splendid example of Gothic 


architecture, from a small church, dedicated to 


St. Laurence in 1162, has been gradually en- 
larged till, from 1439 to 1477, it attained its 
present imposing proportions. Its facade, with 


its rich rose-window and ornate portal, claim pro- 
found admiration. The interior has a remarkable 
sacramental pyx. by Adam Krafft, of the date of 
1409. Rising sixty-four feet, its slender sculpt- | 
ure is crowned by a wreath of flowers. ‘‘ The 
Salutation of Mary,” life-size, and the Angel of 
the Annunciation, in a cirelet of roses, are the 

The 
angels 
Stoss ; 


. 


marvelous carving in wood of Veit Stogs. 
high altar has six candelabra in figures of 
by Burgschmidt, and a crucifix by Veit 

the altars have pictures by Wolgemut. There are | 
stained-glass windows of great beauty by Hirsch- 

vogel, 1471; Springlin, 1481; Knorr, 1471; 

Schlusselfelder, 1481; with the four Evangelists, 

and the Emperor’s window by Wanderer. 

Egidienkirche has a splendid altar- piece by 
Vandyke ; behind the altar are reliefs by Vischer. 
In Wolfgang’s Chapel, the beautiful ceiling has 
two old pictures of 1462-1463, a sculpture by | 
Hans Decker, “‘ The Interment of Christ,” and 
reliefs in wood. 

The Encharius Chapel, in Byzantine style, is 
remarkable for the columns which support the 
ceiling and for rare pictures and wood-carvings. 
In the court of the Heilig-Gheist-Spital-Kirche | 
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is a Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, founded by 


| the Knight Ketzel, who went to the Holy Wars 


with Duke Albert of Saxony. In 1424 the Em- 
peror Sigismund caused the Imperial jewels to be 
brought to Nuremberg, and placed for safe-keep- 
ing in @ shrine which hung in the centre of this 
church. 

In the Johannes Kirchof are many graves with 
herald Here, surrounded by rich 
paintings and carvings, lie entombed Albrecht 
Diirer, man of letters, philosopher and artist ; 
Willebald Perkheimer, Adam Krafft, sculptor ; 
Hans Sachs, meistersiinger ; and Griibel, the poct. 
In the mortuary chapel is the last work of Adam 
Krafft, “The Laying in the Grave.” 

The Town-hall—built 1332-1340, enlarged in 
1522, and rebuilt in 1616—has a salon 130 feet 
by 40, with an arched ceiling by Hans William 
Beheim, 1613; glass paintings by Veit Hirsch- 
végel, 1521; and mural paintings by Diirer, rep- 
resenting a triumphal procession of the Emperor 
Maximilian. 

In the venerable Burg, the Heidenthurm and 
the chapels are very ancient. The lower one has 
Byzantine columns. The upper one, called Ott- 
mar or the Emperor’s Chapel, is also built in 
Byzantine style. In the grand salon are paint- 
ing by Schaiifelin, Culmbach, Schén, Lucas Cra- 
Diirer and Holbein. In this the 
Reichstag, the great Imperial Diet, was often 
held. 

One may dimly fancy the magnificence of the 
scene when princes and prelates in brilliant array, 
powerful electors and bold barons assembled here 


ic ornaments. 


nach, room 


to deliberate on business of deep import to the 
empire, great affairs of peace and war, with 
splendid Conrad, Frederick, Henry, Rudolf, Lud- 
wig or Karl for its central figure—one of those 
imperial personages whose ‘‘ counterfeit present- 
ment” may be seen in the Kaisersiial of the old 
Romer at Frankfort. 

The royal suite of apartments occupied b; 
Ludwig I. of Bavaria on his last visit to Nurem- 
berg are not richly, but very conveniently, fur- 
nished, and the gallery upon which they open 
commands an extensive and beautiful view of th« 
gardens and the city beyond, with a broad out- 
look over the fertile plains of Franconia, and 
away to the picturesque forests and mountains 
that divide it from its neighbors, Thuringia and 
Suabia. The rooms that had been used by the 
mother of the King were attractive from the air 
of home-like comfort and sensible enjoyment that 
pervaded them ; the floors had no carpets, and no 
splendor was visible anywhere. The aspect of 
the place was quite different, and doubtless an 
agreeable change to its occupants, from the grand- 
eur of the Residenz at Munich. 

In the court-yard of the Burg, alone, among the 
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stones of the old pavement, is a linden-tree, care- 
ful!y nursed, and swathed in many of its ancient 
boughs, to retard as much as possible inevitable 
decay, which, it is said, was planted more than 
eight hundred years ago, in 1031, by the hand of 
the Empress Kunigunde, wife of Conrad IT., the 
son of Hermann, Duke of Franconia, and who 
was elected Emperor of Germany, 1025. 


The oldest architectural monument of Nurem- | 
berg, as indicated by a tablet, was a five-cornered | 


tower that belonged to the Burggrafs of Hohen- 
zollern, destroyed by fire, 1419. The 


isa remarkable monument of ‘* man’s inhumanity 
to man.” Consisting of many stories, each one 
is filled with mechanical inventions, clumsy, but 


fearfully effectual for their purpose of inflicting | 


intolerable pain, all of which had seen service in 
their cruel work. The custodian cheerfully dis- 
played them, giving the date of their latest use, 
and the name of their last victim. Climbing the 
rude, worn stair-way to the topmost story, we 
staid at each flight to view the various instru- 
ments of torture: the wheel, the rack, the grid- 
iron, the iron crown, the boot, the thumb-screw, 
and numberless nameless appliances for adding to 
the sum of human misery. 

The custodian called our attention to ‘The 
Maiden,” and opened the iron doors, displaying 


the spikes ingeniously and fiendishly arranged, so | 


that when they inclosed in tight embrace the un- 
happy victim his eyes and breast would be pierced 
by them. 
oubliette, and we peered into the gloomy, impen- 


a terrible death. In the corner of the apartment 
was a cell where, while awaiting judgment, the 
captive could see from between the bars the rude 
crucifix upon which he was to kneel as he passed 
to the fatal arms of ‘* The Maiden.” On the top- 
most floor was an iron cage where many criminals 
had been inclosed, and within it the image of its 
last occupant, clothed in the garments he had 
worn. 

The depressing surroundings and associations 
of the place did not seem to have impressed the 
cheerful custodian, or his smiling old wife, who 
bestowed on us bright flowers to take away as 
mementoes of our visit to the Torture Tower of 
Nuremberg. 

The Bayerische Hof, our hotel while in Nurem- 


in the strong, massive manner of a house that 
could be a fortress as well. Driving through an 
archway, the guest alights in a large, paved court, 


stone stairs to the apartments above. The rooms, 
overlooking the street on one side of a Jong hall 


la al | 
lorture 
Tower, within the walls of the Burg, built, 1367, | 


He raised the-trap that concealed the | 


| here with a numerous following. 
and is shown the way up a flight of well-worn | 


and the court on the cther; are spacious, and fur- + 
nished in the comfortable German fashion, seem 


cheerful and restful. On the street side are many 


windows with cushioned sills, where one may look 
out upon the ancient mansions with quaint 
facades and door-ways, and over to the churches, 
public buildings, and the sleepy shops where no 
one 18 seen to enter. 

Around the court are many-storied portions of 
the hotel made by the union of two patrician 
dwellings, the ** House Dorrer” and the ‘* House 
Bitterholz.” The tall, slanting roofs, with small 
pointed dormer-windows dotting their sides in 
rows to their apex, adding yet more stories, give 
an Old World aspect most interesting to the pil- 
grim from the New. ° 

Descending to the Speisesiial, one traverses a 
long hall hung with many precious engravings 
of Albrecht Diirer; and the dining-room itself, 


| with its store floor, its antique tables and chairs, 


and the curious cupboards in the wall, harmon- 
izes with the medieval aspect of all things in 
Nuremberg. 

In the market-place the women sit all day with 
their knitting or other work in their hands, and 
the children run about as if accustomed to living 
out-of-doors. Customers inspect and buy tie va- 


| rious wares, fruits and vegetables offered for sale. 


The boys’ go clattering along the streets with 
wooden shoes, old weather-beaten leather knap- 
sacks containing their school - books strapped, 
soldier-fashion, to their shoulders ; the girls with 
their white stockings and quaint gowns, in fash- 


ion, if not in fact, those of their grandmothers. 
etrable darkness of those unknown depths, where 


many a prisoner in his agony had fallen to meet | 


The scenery in the opera of ‘* Faust” at the 
Grand Opera House in Paris has in it a square 
of Nuremberg, where Marguerite, with modest 
steps and downcast eyes, is wending toward the 
great cathedral when she is first seen by Dr. 
Faustus. 'The scenery used hy Henry Irving in 
his version of the Faust legend is also copied 
from Nuremberg. The streets and the houses 
of the Nurembergers and their appearance need 
little change to adapt them to the representation 
of a sixteenth-century scene. ' 

A glance at the record of the Bayerische Hof 
reads like a leaf from an old romance. For ex- 
ample, says the chronicle: ‘‘On the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1575, Salentin von Ysemberg, Elector 
of Cologne, on his journey to the Reichstag in 
Regensherg, passed through Nuremberg and staid 


| at Bitterholz, then called ** The Prince’s Tavern,” 
berg, is a place of quaintly curious interest, built | 


with a train of 211 horses; and Jacob von Elz, 
Elector of ‘Trier, on the 8th of November of the 
same year returning from the Reichstag, came 
Julius Echter, 
of Mespelbrunn, Bishop of Wiirzburg, who so- 


e? 


journed at Bitterholz on the 21st of August, 1577, 
Duke Ernest von Bayern, later 


had 150 horses. 
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Elector of Cologne, abode here on the 18th of | 
October, 1580; and the successor of the Trier 
Elector, Jacob John von Schonberg, on the 3d of | 
May stopped by Bitterholz.” 

In the course of years changes occurred, but 
‘the House of Bitterholz,” continues the record, 
‘‘remained the most sought for by high person- 
Count Charles von Mansfield, on the 26th 
of February, 1595, and Duke William of Livonia 
and Courland, on the 12th of March, 1596, were 
guests here. Duke Philip Emanuel von Loth- 
ringen, Duke of Merceur, on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1599, and Graf Frederick of Hohenlohe, on | 
the 29th of March, abode in the princely cham- | 
ber of the Prince’s Tavern.” 

Looking into the quiet court where the em- 
ployés of the house silently about their work | 


ages. 


TO 


_ 





ON THE PEGNITZ. 


mechanical aids, one | 
stir | 
j 


and | 


with only the clumsiest 
thinks of the contrast to those old times of 
and commotion, when princes ecclesiastical 
secular, electors, burggravin, knights, ritters and 
junkers clattered through the low archway and 
halted in the wide old court. What rattling of 
chain mail, what clang of weapons, what jingling 
of spurs, what ringing of iron-shod heels on the 
stones as they dismount, and fill the Speisesiial, 
the corridors and chambers of the ancient hos- 
telry, hungry and thirsty every one—a motley, 
noisy, imperious crowd. There also lodged at 
this inn a Persian embassy sent by Shah Abbas 
the Great to the Emperor Rudolf II., which 
passed from Praag, through Nuremberg to Augs- | 
burg, on the 2d of February, 1601. In 1817 we 
read that the ancient hostelry of Bitterholz was 
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purchased by G. L. Aremheimer, in whose family 
it remains, and in whose time its name became 
the ‘‘ Bayerische Hof.” Among the many hon- 
ored guests are named King Max Joseph-Lud- 
wig I., Max Il. of Bavaria, Emperor Nicholas 
and the Russian Empress and Prince Imperial 
Alexander. Among later names are those of the 
German Emperor, Empress and Crown-prince, 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz, the King of Sweden, and 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. 

We have lingered so long with this curious and 
unique old inn, that we can hardly give due notice 
to the museums, public and private, so richly 
stored with art-treasures. The city is replete 
with architectural and historical and antiquarian 
interest. The house of Albrecht Diirer — the 
pride of Nuremberg—stands near the Thiergar- 
ten, his statue in the 
Diirer Platz, the 
statue of Melanchton 
near the Egidien- 
kirehe. The German 
National Museum is 
a treasure-house of re- 
markable and valu- 
able objects, books, 
manuscripts, cos- 
tumes, paintings and 
engravings, armor, 
weapons, and objects 
of art, old and mod- 
ern. The collection 
of the King is rich in 
paintings of the Ger- 
man school. 

In the Maxplatz is 
the beautiful fount- 
ain called the Tu- 
gendbrunnen, and in 
the Hauptmarkt the 
Schéne Brunnen. 
This last is sixty feet 
in height, and its four divisions are adorned with 
figures of heroes, national, Christian, Jewish and 
mythological, while above are statues of Moses 
and the Prophets. 

Few tourists pass without at least looking in at 
the curious old Bratroiirstglicklein, said to have 
been a resort for Albrecht Diirer, Krafft, Hans 
Sachs and their confréres, and now frequented 
by artists, Bohemians and burschen of the present 
day. It clings to one side of an ancient church 


like some parasitic growth, a long, narrow lean-to 
of three rooms, with tables where may be found 
abundant beer and sausage, of which the traveler, 
in deference to tradition, partakes if he can ; at 
least, he walks through the place and buys a pipe 
as a memento of the ancient Bratroiirstglécklein 
of Nuremberg. 


They like the visitor to inscribe 




















his name on a book kept for that purpose, with 
the place and country of his residence. Among 
the autographs, with a few kind words appended, 
which they proudly show, is one, handsomely 
framed, of Elizabeth of Roumania, the good and 
gifted Carmen Sylva. 

Nuremberg is said, on the whole, to have prof- 
ited by its transfer to the Bavarian Government 
in 1806. Its sovereigns have interested them- 
selves in its prosperity, and under their favoring 
auspices trade and manufactures have acquired 
considerable activity. Jewelers, engravers, manu- 
facturers of artist’s colors, watches and musical in- 
struments, wood-carvers and toy-makers are busy. 
The bronze-factory and the great pencil-works of 
Faber are well known in both hemispheres, 

One might believe that the red beard of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa stirred in the Thu- 
ringian mountain-cave where, surrounded by his 
Paladins, he awaits the call to sally forth with his 
knights and make the German land the first of 
earthly dominions, when in 1835 the steam-en- 
gine, that strong young giant of the nineteenth 
century, sounded a shrill, defiant challenge at the 
gates of his old, well-beloved Imperial City of 
Nuremberg. ‘The spirits of medieval lethargy 
started with a strange surprise at a sound that 
heralded new activities—at which upsprung the 
iron - foundry, the machine-shop, the car-manu- 
factory. The sleepy old town, now in daily com- 
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THE SHRINE OF ST. SEBALD. 


| munication with the rest of the world, could not 


choose but waken at the new condition of affairs, 
and better itself a little after a slumber of ages. 
One could not describe Nuremberg and forget 
due mention of the Antiquitaten shops, the most 
bewildering and irresistible of their kind. Such 
carven coffers, such cabinets, such antique furni- 
ture, tapestries, embroideries in silken and golden 
thread ; such bronzes, marbles, wrought silver, 
and Venetian crystal ; such rare and unique por- 
celains ; such carvings in wood and stone, such 
relics of ancient and medieval art, such ancestral 
plate, such archaic jewels, such paintings and 
engravings, such marvels of patient skilled handi- 
work in precious lace, in carven rings and gems 5 
spoils of old cathedrals, in robes and vestments, 
redolent of incense and sanctity ; cups and chal- 
ices, screens and altar-cloths ; such historic armor 
and weapons, dinted on many battle-fieltls ; heir- 
looms from castle and palace to beguile the gold 
of the most judicious. How, then, can the un- 
wary lover of the beautiful, the venerable and 
wonderful resist the manifold allurements of the 


Nuremberg Antiquitaten ? 


SIX HUNDRED MILES UP THE YANG- 
TSE-KIANG, 
By J. O. 


Tue Yang-tse-Kiang, the third largest river in. 
the world, and more than 3,000 miles long in all 
its windings, from its rise in the north-western. 
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mountains of China to its discharge into the Yel- 
low Sea, is navigable by steam-boat as far as Je- 
hang—1,000 miles up from Shanghai. 

There are three companies which run steamers 
up the river, and it was in one belonging to the 
China Navigation Company, the Vganking, a 
fine vessel of 3,000 tons, fitted up with every 
latest improvement, that we recently made the 
journey, to and fro, from Shanghai to Hankow. 
The distance is 600 miles, and the trip there and 
back, which occupied nine days, proved in every 
way interesting and enjoyable. 

Large numbers of ‘‘ Chasus 
to the river ports, and even as early as April we 
had quite a crowd of them in the Vyankiny. 
We had learned to look upon the ‘* Chasu ” 
mingled fear and dread, for every one kept say- 
ing, apropos of our trip, ‘‘ Better go early, and 
so avoid the ‘Chasus.’” It was a great relief to 
our mind, therefore, to discover him, later on, 
to be neither more nor less than a simple tea- 
taster. Our *“ Chasus ” Russians, and 
bound for Hankow, which is one of the largest 
marts on the river for the tea-trade. At the 
house of the hospitable Commissioner of Customs 
we tasted some tea which I should imagine for 
delicacy of flavor must be unequaled ; it was some 


- go up every May 


with 


were all 


that he had received as a gift from a ‘* chop” 
sent to the Emperor of Russia, and is not to be 
bought for money, being reserved exclusively for 
the use of the Imperial Court. 

The Yang-tse-Kiang possesses, to a great ex- 
tent, the charm of variety. Owing to its floods, 
its opposing currents, and its soft and yielding 
soil, it is constantly changing its and 
what at one time is a shoal in a few years trans- 
forms itself into an island, or attaches itself to 
the main-land, to disappear, perhaps, as expedi- 
tiously as it arose. 

At the delta of the river, opposite Wusung and 
twelve miles from Shanghai, lies the largest allu- 
vial island in the world—Tsung-Ming ; this isl- 
and is sixty miles long and ten wide, and pos- 
1,000,000 inhabitants; yet a few 
hundred years ago it was not in existence, and 
perhaps in a century or two more the water will 
again flow fathoms deep over the spot where it 


aspect ; 


sesses about 


once flourished. 
The first day of our journey the scenery was 
monotonous g:; the low, flat 


and uninteresting 


banks being too far distant to afford us even the 


poor excitement of the sight of a Chinaman’s 
coffin. The casual way in which these coffins lie 


promiscuously about in all portions of China on 
the river-banks is at first almost disconcerting to 
a stranger, but very soon one grows accustomed 
to the sight. 

In the evening, at dinner, among other deli- 


cacies on the bill of fare was the “ Samli.” the 


HUNDRED MILES UP 
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| far-famed white salmon of the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
Some one at table told us the same fish is found 
in the Hooghly, and that it is also similar to the 
American shad. 

At sunset we came in sight of Chinkiang, where 
the Grand Canal crosses the river on its way from 
Hang-Chau to Pekin. We were disappointed at 
not being able to go on shore and visit the scene 
of the riots of the previous month, but the down- 
ward stream had possession of the Company’s 
hulk, and so we were obliged to anchor till mid- 
night at Silver Island, two miles away. Next 
morning we were awakened at daylight by a great 
rattling of chains, as the Nyanking loosened her 
hold on the hulk, and swung out into the river 
on her way to the once celebrated but now insig- 
nificant and third-rate city of Nanking. The 
scenery soon began to get very pretty ; hills rose 

and little villages and long 
stretches of peach-orchards broke the monotony 
of the low banks, while here and there on some 
rocky eminence, outlined against the sky, was 
tall- storied pagoda, The Chinese 
always choose the highest places for the erection 


on either side, 


perched a 


of these sacred edifices, as according to their 
belief the gods love to dwell in high places. 
As Nanking is not a *‘ treaty port,” we only 
stopped there a few minutes to disembark a boat- 
load of Chinamen. This once famous city, twice 


the capital of China, contains now but little of 


interest or attraction. Of the beautiful Porcelain 
Pagoda not a vestige remains, the students having 
carried away every atom left after its destruction 
in the Taiping Rebellion. 

At near intervals, all along the river-banks, are 
little mud-hovels similar in shape to, and not 
much bigger than, an ordinary dog-kennel. Here 
the fisherman lives and plies his trade all day, 
| occasionally, by means of a bamboo pulley, raising 
his net from the water when he imagines he has 
made a good haul of fish. 

*T’ve been on this river over twenty years,” 
said our captain, ‘and I never saw one of them 
catch anything yet.” 

As he spoke, the fisherman at whom he had 
been looking drew up his net, and lo! there was 
a great fish in it, some two feet long. Oddly 
enough, it was the only fish I saw caught while 
on the river. 

All that day we passed walled towns built on 
the slope of the hill-side, and occasionally bris- 
tling with fortifications; and now and again we 
would see a group of children playing beside the 
water, far from any signs of habitation, or a 
water-buffalo would appear to enliven the scene, 
but as a rule there was a still, desolate air 0\ 
| everything. 

In the evening we arrived at Wuhu, one of the 
| treaty ports. There is nothing of much interest 
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about this place, except that here the tide in the 
river ceases ; also, it possesses an old decayed pa- 
goda which is zealously guarded, because tradi- 
tion says that when that pagoda falls, then falls 
Wuhu. If this prophecy is to be relied upon, 


goda at the present time, is destined to have ¢ 
yery short reign of it. 


lake is fifty miles long, and the scenery on it is 
said to be extremely beautiful ; it has large towns 
and extensive manufactories on its shores, but as 
yet is closed to European trade. That night we 


| passed 'Tenikiang, so famous for its pottery, and 
Wuhu, judging from the appearance of the pa- | 


Next day we passed close to the walled town of | 


Nganking. It wore a peaceful air in the early 
morning—the drooping willows and brown sails 
of the fishing-junks beneath the old gray wall, 
and the slender pagodas, and the quaint joss- 
houses within the city, rising from amid green 


foliage, lent a pretty and picturesque charm to | 


the scene ; but those who could read between the 
lines, and who knew what an amount of degrada- 
tion, squalor and vice a Chinese town is capable of 
containing, were not deceived by this outward 
appearance of slumbrous calm and peace. It was 
horrible to think that even as we looked some 
poor wretch behind those walls might be under- 
going tortures indescribable. 

We were all glad to see the last of Nganking, 
for this suggestion of torture, lightly thrown out 
by some one, recalled to us too vividly for our 
mental comfort a description of the punishment 
at Canton of a state offender, which we had read 
recently in a Shanghai paper. The wretched man 
had been buried up to his neck in sand close by : 
convenient ant-hill; his mouth had then been 
tied open and his face plentifully besmeared with 
treacle, a train of which, so that no mistake 
might be made, having: then been laid to the 
ant-hill. 

After we had le’t Nganking some miles behind 
us, the captain pointed out the place, close to 
where we were then passing, in eight fathoms of 
water, where, sixteen years before, there had been 
a populous island, two miles long, covered with 
farms and stock. Even as lately as three years 
ago, he said, all traces of the land had not disap- 
peared ; now there is nothing to mark the spot 
but a waste of waters. He further told us that 
the river had in the last month risen thirty feet, 
and yet, about a half-mile away, across some 
green meadows, we noticed a bank of rocky cliffs, 
the high-water mark on which, some distance up, 
showed the height to which the waters might still 
rise, 

After leaving Tunglin, the scenery for the first 
time began to be wild, rugged and rocky. Just 
before dusk we passed within a stone’s throw of 
the ‘‘ Little Orphan,” a pretty little wooded isl- 
and, surmounted by a joss-house and a monas- 
tery, from the walls of which a melancholy-eyed 
priest looked down ; and then a little further on 
we passed the ‘‘Great Orphan,” standing like a 
guardian at the entrance to Lake Poyang. This 





in the neighborhood of which both gold and sil- 
ver are found, and next morning we arrived at 
Hankow, and dropped anchor alongside the Com- 
pany’s hulk. Between Nganking and Hankow 
the river rises higher than in any other part, and 
although generally about three-quarters of a mile 
across, it has been known to reach below Han- 
kow a width of twenty miles, forming one vast 
sheet of water with no land visible on either side. 
These floods naturally cause great distress to the 
villagers and farmers. It is not at all an uncom- 
mon thing for the inhabitants of Hankow to be 
flooded out of their houses. Sometimes they have 
to migrate to Wuchang, which lies on the highe~ 
ground, on the opposite side of the river. 

After a three-days stay, during which time wo 
were most hospitably entertained, we left Han- 
kow, and started on our return trip to Shanghai. 
This time we landed at Chinkiang, and visited 
the ruins of the British Consulate and other 
places, wrecked and looted by the mob of 30,000 
howling Celestials in March, 1889. We saw also 
the wall through which the Consul and his fam- 
ily and friends managed to break, as they fled for 
safety to the steamer Avangyu, fortunately then 
in harbor. 

It is marvelous how they managed to get 
through a wall eight feet high and proportion- 
ately thick in such a short space of time ; but, 
perhaps, the sound of the rioters as they clam- 
ored, mad with excitement, at the gates below, 
may have helped them somewhat. ‘The Chinese 
Government have paid, willingly enough, the in- 
demnity demanded for the damage sustained, and 
affairs seem to have settled down quietly again, 
but there are those who shake their heads, and 
say there should always be a gun-boat stationed on 
the river. 

Poor Chinkiang has undergone four other 
sieges since that memorable and terrible one of 
1842, during the war between England and 
China. Throughout the whole of the Taiping 
Rebellion it was continually suffering from dis- 
sensions within and assaults without ; twice it 
was taken by the rebels and twice retaken by the 
Imperialists, till at one time there was hardly a 
house left standing. Hankow also suffered ter- 


ribly during this civil war, being six times taken 
by assault, while at Nganking. during one of the 
sieges, human flesh, says Williams, in his ‘* Mid- 
dle Kingdom,” was sold on the butchers’ stalls. 
He further states that 20,000,000 lives were lost 
in connection with the Taiping Rebellion, during 
the fifteen years it lasted. 
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CuaprekR XXI.—HAZEL SPEAKS. 


“On, what has happened ?” I cried, wildly. 


**Is she dead, Colonel Rivers—is Sergia dead ?” | 


My host, usually so gentle and genial, so full 
of what the I’rench call donhomie, surveyed me 
with a scowl. 

“You here!” and his tone implied that he 
wished me leagues away. 

I wrung my hands in terror. 

“See! there is blood on her dress. I saw some 
ono rush by the window ; I heard a woman scream. 
Is she killed—pray, pray tell me !” 

Iolding Sergia’s inanimate body in his arms, 
he smiled at me in a ghastly way. 

“You dear little simpleton, no, she is not 
killed, and you heard no one scream but Sergia 
herself. Some Blackbird was hiding here behind 
the vines; he aimed a blow at me, and it fell 
upon her.” 

Ile strained the white form to his breast—he 
was 2s pale as ashes. ‘The conviction came to me 
that Sergia could never escape the man who held 
her in that way—who looked at her with such 
gloating eyes. 

“I had no idea that you were anywhere about, 
Miss Ferrers !” he said, sharply. ‘‘ Make no out- 
cry, but run at once for Jael, and see that you 
tell no other person what has occurred here, It 
will never do to spoil the pleasure of our guests 
before the ball is half done.” 

I cast one last look at Sergia, as she lay, in her 


blood-dabbled ball-dress, unconscious on his arm ; | 


and, never dreaming of the dreadful events that 
must happen before I should again see her dear, 
beautiful face, I rushed wildly away to find Jael. 

“Oh!” I said to myself, as I went, ‘‘ Sergia’s 
forebodings are all realized—the night has brought 
her ill luck, indeed !” 

Jael chanced to be waiting in an up-stairs 
dressing-room. 

I burst upon her, trembling, breathless, and 
with such coherence as I could muster, told her 
of the catastrophe on the terrace. 
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‘*Colonel Rivers wants you at once !” I gasped. 
‘*Go—go! I fear Miss Pole is badly hurt, and 
he does not wish the guests below to know it.” 

‘*Certainly not,” answered Jael, laconically. 
She seemed neither surprised nor agitated by my 
story; but she started toward the door, like a 
person used to unquestioning obedience. ‘* You 
had better hurry back to the ball-room, Miss 
Ferrers,” she stopped to say, ‘‘and behave there 
as if nothing were wrong. Once before I vent- 
ured to offer you some good advice, but you would 
not accept it. Remember our conversation in tho 
garden, when you first came to Wolfsden. Why 
did you distrust me then ? I told you to quit the 
place—I warned you that it was not good for you 
to stay. Well, as it seems, my breath was wasted, 
miss, for you are still here !” 

I was mortally afraid of the creature, and I an- 
swered, in a conciliatory tone : 

*‘T dare say you meant well, Jael, but I am 
glad I did not take your advice—in doing so, I 
should have missed a very great happiness.” 

She looked at me askance. 

‘Are you quite sure ? Happiness has many 
wings, miss—it often flies away at unexpected 
times. You would not believe me, I say—lI failed 
to convince you that I was your friend. Well, 
one word in your ear, Miss Ferrers. To show 
you that I can see below the surface of things, 
I will just mention how this stabbing of Miss 
Pole came about to-night — Colonel Rivers was 
making love to her !” 

I was greatly startled, for I had taken care not 
to intimate anything of the kind in my story. 

‘*How did you know that ?” I demanded. 

‘*As I knew, weeks ago, that Wolfsden was no 
safe abiding-place for the girl called Hazel Fer- 
rers! Now go straight back to Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood, and mind you tell no one of the thing that 
has befallen Miss Pole.” 

She vanished down the stair, leaving me in a 
tumult of mingled fright and wonder. Much as 
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I longed to do so, 1 dared not follow her, or dis- 
obey the injunction which I had received, first 
from the master and then from the servant. It 
was my task to conceal, as best I could, the mys- 
terious stabbing ; so, in a most unenviable state 
of mind, I fared back to the ball-room. 

Under the portiére, where Mrs. Van Wert had 
clasped her diamond bracelets on my arms, Sir 
(iriffin was stationed, glowering upon all passers- 
by. At sight of me, he rushed forward in great 
irritation. ; 

‘‘T have been searching for you everywhere,” 
he cried. ‘‘ You found Francis Heron’s company 
particularly pleasant, did you not ?” 

I had quite forgotten Heron. My mind was 
full of poor Sergia. With a flash of jealous 
wrath, Sir Griffin went on : 


‘‘For the best part of an hour you have been | 


absent from the ball-room with that man! I con- 
sider it decidedly bad form, Hazel.” 

My heart swelled, but I tried to smile, as I an- 
swered : 

“You must not expect a little ignoramus like 
me to discriminate betwixt bad form and good. 
I have not been all this time with Francis Heron, 
but mostly alone in an adjoining room. There 
was a person here to-night whom I much wished 
to see—Heron was good enough to take me to find 
him. I can make no further explanations.” 

He marked my pallor and confusion, and _ his 
choler increased. 

“* You have been crying !” sharply. ‘*I did not 
dream that Heron possessed the power to make 
vou cry. Ah, how stupid of me! I remember 
now. He is an old friend of yours—maybe, an 
eld lover.” 

‘“Yes, he is my friend,” I answered, with 
spirit, ‘“‘ and a very good one, too. I am sure he 


would never, never say cruel or insulting things | 


to any lady.” 

We were on the verge of a lovers’ quarrel. 

“Heron is in luck !” sneered Sir Griffin. “1 
offer him my congratulations. “Pon my’soul, you 
defend the fellow as though your heart was in 
it.” Then, seeing that I was about to turn 
silently away, he seized my hand remorsefully. 
“‘Forgive me, Hazel—I am a brute! Not for 
a thousand Herons will I quarrel with you to- 
night ! 
was that you wanted to see—I can even bear to 





I do not care in the least who the party 


hear you praise Heron, since I am the victor and 
he the vanquished. Pray let us be friends again ! 
1 cannot live, darling, if you are angry with me.” 

He looked so wretched and penitent, that [ was 
forced to forgive him on the spot. Peace was 
restored. I looked around the ball-room. No one 
there appeared to notice the absence of Sergia or 
I plunged into a quadrille with 


her guardian. 
Sir Griffin, but my eyes strayed constantly to the | 


| for both.” 
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door, end my thoughts to the affair on the ter. 
race. Was Sergia seriously hurt? Who had 
done the stabbing ? And why did Pitt Rivers 
treat me like a child 2 He knew that I loved my 
friend devotedly, yet he had sent me from her in 
an agony of fear, and with the most meagre in- 
formation concerning the whole affair. 

“How pale and disfrait you look !” whispered 
Sir Griffin in my ear. ‘‘Something has surely 
gone wrong with you.” 

‘ Yes —everything !’ I answered, recklessly, 
‘*but I cannot tell you about it.” 


Then the quadrille ended, and as my lover was 
leading me to a seat, Colonel Rivers pushed his 
way through the crowd and joined us. He was 
smiling and collected—the master, evidently, of 
the situation. 

**One of our fair rosebuds has been seized with 
sudden indisposition,” he said to Sir Griffin. “I 


| mean my ward—she will not appear again to- 


night, and little Hazel must break hearts enough 
Bending over me, he continued, in a 
low murmur: ** Sergia is doing well—the hurt is 
slight. Be silent. I have put a secret in your 
possession. Show me that, unlike the majority of 
your sex, you can keep it.” 

‘** But, surely, sir, you will not permit the per- 
son who did the deed to escape unpunished ?” | 
whispered back. 

‘**No, no! that is why I enjoin secrecy. Re- 
membeg it was at my heart that he aimed. We 
will first secure the miscreant, and afterward 
make the affair public.” 

**T will do as you wish,” I answered, meekly, 
and he smiled upon me in a paternal way, and 
hurried off to answer the beckoning of Mrs. Van 
Wert’s ostrich fan from a corner. 

Shortly after, twelve o’clock struck, and I went 
in to supper with Sir Griffin. 

The splendid tables groaned with all sorts 
of French @elicacies. Crystal and champagne 
sparkled, terrapin and spiced meats steamed. 
On one side Gwen Talcott buzzed in my ear 
like a good-natured bee. 

‘What is the matter with Sergia ?” 
‘Sudden illness is usually feigned.” 
Her sharp eyes were taking a swift survey of the 
supper-room. It seems that Francis 
Heron has also vanished from this gay and festive 
Perhaps the departure of Mr. Vivian has 
something to do with his early flitting. You are 
aware, I dare say, that the handsome preacher 


she de- 


manded. 
‘* Dear me! 


scene. 


leaves Heroncroft to-morrow ?” 

‘é No.” 

‘Tt is a sad fact. I understand that several 
calls have lately been extended to the man—one 
especially from a rich church in the Hub—a 
Back Bay church, where he would have been 
greatly lionized. It was a tooth-and-nail fight 




















—_— 


to secure him ; but his superior mind was set on 
the howling deserts of Africa, and could not be 


swayed right nor left. Try this little bird, 
molded of pdté de foie gras, Miss Ferrers — you 
will find it unspeakably delightful.” 


But the delicacy mentioned was plunged in a} 


jelly so highly seasoned as to bring tears to my 
eyes. I pushed it away. Verily I had no appe- 
tite. The trail of the serpent had fallen on Colo- 
nel Rivers’s ball. Everybody looked flushed and 
disheveled. The flowers were fading, the heat 
was unbearable. Sir Griffin, absorbed in truffles 
and champagne, no longer noticed me. Gwen 
had danced so furiously that her powder was 
eaked, her face red, her hair rumpled in mad 
disorder. She reminded me of a Bacchante. | 
was glad when it was al! over—supper, dancing, 
farewells—when 
‘* Low on the sand, and loud on the stone, 
The last wheel echoed away.” 


I flew to Colonel Rivers, before he was done with 
the final adieux. 

‘*T must see Sergia !” I cried, as I stood before 
him in my tumbled finery. ‘‘ Let me go to her 
chamber, Colonel Rivers—let me look at her once 
before I sleep.” 

‘““Not for the world!” he answered. ‘She 
must not be disturbed at this hour. Jael is with 
her. Get to bed immediately, Miss Ferrers, or 
to-morrow you will look like a withered crone, 
and Sir Griffin’s ardor will begin to wane. Most 
of the men danced abominably, did they not ?”’— 
and he kissed his hand to me, and waved me off 
up the stair. 

I went to my room, and took off my ball-dress 
and my faded roses. Before extinguishing the 





light, I crept to a window opening toward Heron- | 


croft, and gazed long and anxiously at the dark, 
distant hollow, wherein the house nestled. My 
thoughts were divided betwixt Sergia and my 
grandfather. 

‘‘He is over there,” was my last conscious re- 
flection, ‘*‘I wonder if he sleeps well, or does 
my mother’s memory haunt him to-night ?” 

Then I laid my head on my pillow, and in spite 
of all that had happened to disturb me, I was 
straightway buried in the deep slumber of youth 
and health. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight. Some 
one had entered my chamber, and was standing 
by the bed, wringing a pair of distracted hands, 
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and screaming : ‘‘ My bracelets! My bracelets !” | 
I started up confusedly, and held out my arms. | 


“I have them |” I muttered, still half asleep. 


“Wake up!” screamed my unceremonious 


visitor, ‘They are gone, I tell you—they are 
stolen—my diamonds !” 


That ery brought me to my senses. 
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Mrs. Van Wert, disheveled and incoherent, was 
clinging to the carved post of the bed, and mak- 
ing the lamentation above recorded. 

“* Of course, it was almost dawn before the ball 
was over,” she sobbed, ‘‘and Annette, half dead 
with sleep, left all my jewels on the dressing- 
table—careless creature! I shall discharge her at 
once. She had wit enough, however, to lock the 
door and windows ; and what do you think ?—we 
found all their fastenings undisturbed this morn- 
ing. How can one explain that? It is more 
mysterious than the robbery in Miss Carbury’s 
room, when her dog Punch failed to bark at the 
thief.” 

** Be calm, Mrs. Van Wert,” I entreated. “If 
you found your locks secure, no robber could 
have passed them in the night. Probably the 
bracelets are only mislaid.” 

**T tell you they are gone from the table—from 
the other jewels! she screamed. ‘‘ My Indian 
Rajah diamonds, that you admired so much last 
night, Miss Ferrers! Oh, come and help me! 
Annette is so frightened that she is quite use- 
less.” 

I struggled into my garments, and ran with 
Mrs. Van Wert to her chamber. 

The maid Annette slept in an adjoining closet. 
The poor thing was rushing aimlessly around the 
room, in a state of utter demoralization, lament- 
ing the loss of the diamonds and asserting her 
own innocence with ‘‘ vain repetitions.” 

‘*Madame, madame,” she cried, ‘‘it is the 
Blackbirds who have been at Wolfsden again !” 

‘One was certainly in the garden last night,” 
said I, thinking of Sergia ; bet Mrs. Van Wert 
answered, sharply : 

‘*A Blackbird would have swept up a/l my 
jewels. None are missing, you observe, but the 
bracelets. Besides, such a thief could never 
have secured doors and windows after his own 
retreat.” . 

This was a convincing argument. Still, a faint 
hope remained that the missing jewels had been 
somehow overlooked. searched 
every nook and corner of the chamber, but found 
no trace of the Rajah’s diamonds. 

Mrs. Van Wert flew out into the corridors, 
loudly proclaiming her loss as she went. The 
whole household was still sleeping off the fatigue 
of the ball—in a few moments she had alarmed 
everybody. 

[ met Colonel Rivers on his way to Mrs. Van 
Wert’s room. He looked stern and sombre, as a 
man might whose rest had been rudely broken. 
He did not speak or notice me in any way. 

‘«T shall sift the matter to the very bottom,” I 





Together we 


heard him say to the half-distracted widow. 
‘This time the thief will not escape detec- 
tion.” 
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And shortly after, he ordered his trap, and 
drove off in hot haste to the town. 

‘““What! Another robbery!” exclaimed 
Griffin, in deep disgust, as we all met 
sleepy, yawning company, in the breakfast-room. 
‘*The boast you made on a former occasion, Mrs. 
Van Wert, was a little premature. It seems that 
the ungallant Blackbirds could not pass you by 
unmolested, after all.” 

‘*Colonel Rivers is confident that the thief is 
no Blackbird,” replied Mrs. Van Wert, tartly. 
‘‘He has gone to town to telegraph for a skilled 
detective. He assures me that my bracelets are 
in this very house, and that they will be recovered 
before night-fall.” 

Everybody looked suddenly grave. 
and abstraction we sat down to table. 


Sir 





0 CTOSS, 


In silence 
It was un- 
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derstood that Sergia was ill—nobody seemed to | 


think of her. Miss Carbury, pale and nervous, 
looked in upon us for a moment, but speedily 
vanished. Mrs. Van Wert talked solely of her 
diamonds —she was inconsolable for their loss. 
After all the light and music and joy of the night, 
such a morning seemed doubly wretched. 

At close of the meal the gentlemen went off to 
the billiard-room, over the stables, and I ascended 
to Sergia’s chamber, and rapped softly. Jael 
opened the door. She seemed to shrink a little 
at sight of me. 

** May I come in ?” I whispered. 
finger on her lip. 
‘* Impossible. 
not do to disturb her.’ 

** At least,” I pleaded, ‘‘ let me look at her dear 
face for one moment, Jacl. I will be very quiet. 
You see, I have not really been told anything 
about her hurt! What is the meaning of all this 
secrecy ?” 

The handsome giantess filled the opening of 
the door, so that I could not look beyond her, 
and holding me thus at bay, she answered calmly : 

‘* Ask me no questions, miss—I have my orders, 
and I must obey them. Nobody can see Miss 
Pole without Colonel Rivers’s permission. She 
has a slight fever, the doctor says, and must not 
be agitated in any way.” 

“Oh !” I whispered, ‘‘ then a doctor has been 
valled ?” 

‘Of course—last night, at the time of the—the 
accident. You may rest quite easy about your 
friend, miss, for Miss Carbury is nursing her.” 

I went meekly away to the garden, to meditate 
a little by myself. The person who had stabbed 
Sergia, and the purloiner of Mrs. Van Wert’s jew- 


She put her 


Miss Pole is still asleep—it will 


’ 





els, must, I thought, be one and the same party. | 


Doubtless Colonel Rivers suspected this fact, and 
had assured the widow that her diamonds were 
at Wolfsden, simply to pacify her. From the 














Sergia, I felt sure that he had some scheme of 
his own afoot for the punishment of the guilty 
party, and that he meant to work it out success- 
fully before the day was done. Everybody placed 
implicit confidence in Colonel Rivers—why should 
not I ? 

As I reached the long avenue stretching down 
to the high-road, a pony-carriage stopped at the 
gate, and Gwen Talcott alighted, and joined me 
under the chestnut-trees. 

‘*More robberies at Wolfsden ?” she began. 
‘Is this thing to go on forever, like Tennyson’s 
Brook ? A murder would be more diverting.” 

I could hardly refrain from telling her that we 
had barely escaped one on the preceding night. 
In a lively tone she continued : 

** Knowing that Sergia was ill, I hurried to 
Wolfsden to assist in keeping your spirits up. 
You must find it very disagreeable to remain in 
a house that is constantly beset with thieves and 
marauders.” 

‘*Sergia is here,” I answered, smiling; “her 
presence would reconcile me to anything.” 

‘‘Dear me! How you do love that girl! I 
wonder if she returns your affection in full. 
Look ! who is this party coming with the col- 
onel ?” 

I looked, and saw Pitt Rivers advancing up the 
Chestnut Avenue with—yes, it was a detective. 
He had telegraphed to town for his man, and 
waited at the Black River Station till his arrival. 
The colonel bowed silently as he passed us by. 
We turned to gaze after him, and both shivered. 

‘Ugh !” said Gwen ; ‘‘I feel the presence of 
tragedy! It would now be a relief to know be- 
yond doubt that the Blackbirds did steal Mrs. 
Van Wert’s diamonds. Ridiculous woman! why 
did she bring such jewels to a country house, and 
worse yet, leave them exposed on her dressing- 
table over night ? Serves her right to lose them, 
say I !” ; 

We loitered uneasily in the Chestnut Walk for 
a space, then joined the rest of the household 
in the drawing-room. Colonel Rivers and the 
detective were closeted with Mrs. Van Wert and 
her maid. The very air seemed throbbing with 
intense expectation. 

«Tt is quite as oppressive as a thunder-storm,” 
said Gwen Talcott. ‘‘ My curiosity has reached 
fever - heat. I certainly must stay by till the 
search is over—of course there will be a search.” 

Yes. Colonel Rivers soon appeared in the door- 
way, with a gracious smile on his brown, bearded 
face. 

‘‘T am greatly embarrassed,” he began, “ for I 
have a most unpleasant request to make. The 


_ officer whom I brought to the house just now in- 


sists upon searching every apartment, and the 


strict silence which he maintained regarding | trunks of my guests as well as those of the serv- 
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Of course it is a mere form, and none of 
you, I am sure, can take offense. 


ber will be the first to undergo a thorough exam- 


ants. 
My own cham- 
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ination; “those of the professor and Sir Griffin | 


must follow, and then the ladies will be called to 
submit to the same ordeal.” 

We all acquiesced cheerfully enough. A detect- 
ive, as we well knew, was no respecter of persons. 
Keys were promptly and smilingly surrendered, 


and the officer, after the fashion of his kind, went | 
about his very unpleasant business in a cool, mat- | 


ter-of-fact way. First the rooms of Mrs. Steele 
and the servants were visited, then those of Colo- 
nel Rivers and his guests. We were all hoping, 
I think, that in Mrs. Van Wert’s own quarters 
the missing jewels would be found; but the most 
rigorous examination failed to bring them to 
light. The officer went through the luggage of 


the terrified maid, who shrieked and protested 


wildly; then he stepped out into the corridor and 
entered my chamber. 


CHAPTER 


HAZEL 


XXII. 


SPEAKS. 

Sir GRIFFIN, irritated and frowning, had sta- 
tioned himself at the head of the 
stood in the door with Gwen Talcott—silent, for 
nobody cared to talk just then. With a practiced 
hand, the officer began turning over the contents 
of my trunks. Ile searched 
the first, and dropped its lid, with a little thud, 


staircase. I 


There were but two. 


to plunge into the depths of the other. The 
colonel was just brushing past me into the room. 


I heard, of a sudden, a sharp exclamation—a cry 
from Mrs. Van Wert, who was standing beside 
the detective. 


**Look! look!” she screamed, and I moved 
forward with the others, and saw, lying at the 
bottom of my trunk, the missing bracelets, and 


with them a purse and a ring. 

‘There is some mistake !” shouted Gwen Tal- 
cott. ‘‘I will not believe it! Why db you not 
speak ? Hazel—why do you not explain ?” 

But I stood dumb, dazed, uncomprehending 
I could not utter a sound. 

“Oh, you dreadful girl!” screamed Mrs. Van 
Wert. ‘* This morning. when I ran to your bed- 
side with news of my loss, you declared that you 
had my diamonds ; but I thought you dreaming. 
Now it is plain that your conscience for a mo- 
ment urged you to confess. Oh! oh! how could 
you do such a thing ?” 


which lay beside the bracelets. 
** Miss Carbury !” he called. 
That lady had joined the group. 
his side. 


She flew to 


** Are these the same valuables that were stolen 
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from your chamber while I absent from 
Wolfsden 7” he asked. 
** My ring—my purse !” gasped Miss Carbury, 
She hurriedly opened the latter, and drawing 


forth a roll of bills, counted five one-hundred-dol- 


was 


lar notes, 

“‘Yes! the thief of that time is the thief of 
this. Oh, wretched, wretched child! Whatever 
possessed you to plunge into such depths of 
wickedness !”” 

I remember a circle of faces, blank with horror 
and dismay; the sunshine falling through the 
window, the breezy rustle of the chestnut-leaves 
outside, the bracelets winking mockingly at me 
from all their diamond eyes, the impassive air of 
the detective, who had performed his task so 
speedily and triumphantly. And still I did not 
stir or speak. 

Colonel Rivers seemed deeply moved. 

** For years,” he said, in a pained voice, ‘ Miss 
Ferrers has been the school-mate and friend of 
Her youth must 
plead for her—yes, and the curse of inherited 
tendencies. My dear Miss Carbury—my dear 


my ward—she is now my guest. 


| Mrs. Van Wert, I beg you to be merciful to the 


her first offense ; let us hope that it 


child, and decline to prosecute. This is, perhaps, 


may be her 


last. At any rate, we will treat her with great 
leniency.” 
**T will never believe it—never !” cried Gwen 


Talcott again—hers was the only voice raised in 
my behalf. She started toward me, but Colonel 
Rivers interposed. 

*T am under the necessity of asking yon to 
leave the room, Miss Talcott—pardon me if I 
remind you that you really have no business here. 
I will take of this unfortunate 
affair.” 

‘*Hazel, speak !” urged Gwen, quite undis- 
mayed ; ‘‘do speak, dear! Tell us who put 
these detestable things in your trunk. The Black- 
birds !—surely, it must have been the Black- 
birds ‘i 

Colonel Rivers shook his head sadly. 

‘‘The Blackbirds have long been the scape- 
goats of this region, Miss Talcott, but never, by 
any stretch of prejudice, can you compel them to 
shoulder. this crime.” 

‘Oh, Hazel, will you not explain ?” 
Gwen for the last time. 

‘**T cannot !” I answered. 

Colonel Rivers took her gently by the hand, 


charge most 


implored 


/and led her from the room. 
Colonel Rivers picked up the purse and ring | 


| cover my money and ring. 
| you must know that you 





Miss Carbury began to weep bitterly. 

** You poor dreadful child !” she sobbed. << In- 
deed I will not prosecute—I will not seek to pun- 
ish you in any way. I am quite satisfied to re- 

But after this deed, 
can be allowed to have 
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no further intercourse with Sergia. I am glad 


! 
| 


she is not present to witness your disgrace. What | 


your future will be I dare not think. You can 
never be tolerated again in respectable society.’ 
Mrs. Van Wert, with the Rajah’s diamonds safe 
in her grasp, stamped her small foot at me. 
“Vile little creature!” she cried, angrily. 
“You ought to go 


| false—I was not a thief! 
straight to prison ; and in | 


spite of Colonel Rivers, [am sure it is my duty | 


to send you there !” 

With that she fled from my chamber—the oth- 
ers followed. Directly [ found myself alone, sit- 
ting on the side of my white bed, and feeling as 
though a thunder-bolt had smitten me. I tried 
to pinch my nerveless flesh—to awake from what 
seemed to be a shocking dream. The fact was as 
plain as the day—I had robbed Miss Carbury of 
her money and ring weeks before, and hidden the 
booty at the bottom of my trunk. 
stolen Mrs. Van Wert’s diamond bracelets. Could 
one do such things, and be ignorant of the do- 
ing ? Strange stories of somnambulists rushed 
upon my mind. Was I one ? 
circumstantial evidence pointed to me as a thief 
—a creature fit only for scorn, contempt and swift 


The strongest of 


punishment. 
time, the manner of its commitment—my memory 
was a blank. Obeying some awful impulse of 
hereditary sin, had I appropriated the jewels and 
money all unconsciously ? I remembered Colonel 
Rivers’s insinuation, Perhaps my wicked father, 
the professional ** cracksman,” had, indeed, trans- 
mitted to me his wickedness, and this was the 
mysterious outgrowth of it. 

The daughter of a thief, and a thicf myself, 
what should I now do? Leave Wolfsden imme- 
diately, of course; but, perhaps, I might not be 
allowed to leave. Mrs. Van Wert was very angry 
—she would probably arrest and imprison me. 





I had also | 


HERON’S WIFE. 


Yet, as regarded my crime — the 


As I sat staring blankly at the sickening sun- | 
shine on the floor, | heard wheels whirl down the | 
drive, under the chestnut-trees, and go rattling | 


off through the gate. 
hicle suggested flight — confusion. 
after, a rap echoed on my door. 

**Miss Ferrers.” called the voice of Jael, ‘* here 
is a letter for you,” and a white object. was thrust 
into the room. ‘*Oh, miss, can [ do you any 
service 2” 

““No,” I answered ; ** go away.” 

After a space I arose from the side of the bed 
and picked up the letter. 

It contained these lines : 


“T could forgive your father’s sins in his own person, 
but in yours—when they appear as your heritage—never! 
You have dishonored my love, and killed it in a moment. 
I cast you out of my heart and my memory together. 
Farewell. 
face again.’ 


’ 





The swiftness of the ve- | 
A moment | 


God forbid that I should ever look upon your | 


| 
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I did not need to glance at the signature. Sir 
Griffin Hopewood had deserted me—he declared 
me guilty, like the others—I had lost my lover ! 
I knew at once that he had fled in hot haste from 
Wolfsden. At last, my apathy was broken. With 
a stifled shriek I dropped the cruel letter. It was 
In all my life I had 
never taken a pin’s worth from anybody—I did 
not inherit my father’s wickedness! Why was I 
sitting passive under a roof where such calumny 
was cast at me? I tore Sir Griffin’s ring from 
my hand and flung it into the farthest corner of 
the room. Then I ran to my wardrobe, seized a 
hand-bag, and began to fill it with—I know not 
what. Whither should I fly ?—to whom turn in 
my desperate need? With this black disgrace 
overshadowing me, I had absolutely no refuge left 
upon earth. Nevertheless, I continued to make 
ready for immediate departure. I was just throw- 
ing on my outer garments, when another knock 
sounded at the door. Again I heard the voice of 
Jael : 

**Come down at once to the drawing-room, 
Miss Ferrers —a friend is 
there.” 


waiting to see you 


**T have no friends,” I answered ; but | stepped 
mechanically out into the corridor, stumbling 
against the girl, who was watching me with stern, 
strange eyes. 

**Great Ileavens !” she cried, trying to clutch 
my dress, *‘ you look as if you had received your 
death-blow, Bear up! 
hand——” 

But I broke from her, and rushed down the 
drawing-room. 

As I entered, 1 saw that my visitor was a gen- 
tleman, and that he was standing at the far end 
of the apartment, with his back toward me. 

At sound of my coming, he turned sharply, 
and advanced to meet me with a quick, decisive 


miss ! There’s help xt 


step. 
It was Francis Heron. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

HAZEL SPEAKS, 
me at once!” Those were his 
“Judge Ferrers is very, very ill at 


**CoME with 
first words. 
Heroncroft.” 

I tried to speak, but I could not make a sound. 
As if to give me time to collect myself, Heron 
continued, slowly : 

‘*Last night, Miss Ferrers, your grandfather 
promised to send for you when he should want 
you. He has now sent—do not keep him wait- 
ing.” 

by a prodigious effort I recovered my voice. 

‘*Oh, do you know what has happened here at 
Wolfsden, Mr. Heron ?” 
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His countenance changed. 

“Yes. Jael brought me the news, just as | 
was starting out to fetch you.” 

“« Jael !” 

“JT met her at the 
breathless, and as wild as the Witches in ‘ Mac- 
beth.’ ” 

‘¢ Indeed ! why should she care about me ?” I 


Heroncroft boundary, 


answered, listlessly. ‘Mr. Heron, I am accused 


of » 





The dark blood flew to his temples. 
“Stop! don’t say it!” he cried. “ Why did 
not that poltroon, Sir Griffin Ilopewood, stay 


and defend you against the cursed lie? I wish 
to God that I had my hands upon him for a 


moment !” 





“Tt is not strange,” I shuddered, ‘ that Sir 
Griffin should believe me guilty. My father 
before me 

He interrupted again : 

‘“‘Hush! hush! It kills me to see you like 


this! We cannot talk of the matter now; other 
things of even greater importance are pressing 
upon you. It is plain that you were making ready 
to leave Wolfsden when Jael called you,” glanc- 


ing down at my dress. ‘‘ May I ask whither you 


-meant to go ?” 

“Into the high-road—into the world 
not where !” I answered. 

His hand closed on mine convulsively. 

‘*Great God ! I was just in time, then ! 
to your grandfather—the air of this house is not 
fit for you to breathe longer. A crisis is at hand, 
and we have no time to waste here. 
rers cannot live till sunset.” 

I heard the announcement without emotion— 
it seemed of no moment to me. 

Heron snatched up his hat, and drew me out 
into the hall. 
peared at the head of the staircase, and from 
that height looked down upon us both. 

** Farewell, Miss Ferrers,” she called, with a 
laugh of unspeakable malice and mockery. 
‘Farewell. I wish you a good journey !” 

I lifted my eyes, and saw the spectacles, the 
gray puffs, the housekeeper’s keys. 
had not meant to show her hand so soon, but 
being a woman, she could not let me depart from 
Wolfsden without one little outburst of triumph. 

‘** Farewell, Miss Dee,” I answered, calmly. “ | 
have known you from the first, in spite of your 
You 
vowed vengeance upon me months ago at Mme. 
Deland’s school. I acknowl- 
edge myself outwitted, beaten—farewell.” 

Then I went out from that house, where I had 
been so petted and flattered—so loved and hated 
—its door closed behind me—I descended, with 
Francis Heron, to the garden. 


I know 


Come 


Judge Fer- 


At the same instant a woman ap- 


Perhaps she 


disguise—in spite of Colonel Rivers’s story. 


Now you have it ! 


| There I turned once and looked back, like Eve 
at the gate of her Eden. As my eyes wandered 
along the dust-brown front of the mansion, I 
espied at an upper window the long, pale face of 
my arch-enemy pressed to the pane, cagerly 
Did she suspect that | 
Iferoncroft ? Even 
at that distance, I felt that she was disconcerted, 


watching my departure. 
was about to take shelter at 


displeased, alarmed. 

Without a word Heron plunged into the shrub- 
bery. I, quite as silent, kept pace beside him as 
best I could. Not a soul was 
abroad in the garden—even Martin had vanished. 
We went down through the pine woods, where 


It was high noon. 


furry rabbits scampered, and birds sang, and 
clematis flung its greenish-white fetters from 
bough to bough, and 80 came to Ileron’s own 
boundary. 

** Shake the dust of Wolfsden from your feet,” 
he said, as he opened a gate in the dividing wall, 
and held it wide for me to pass through. 

Along some trim paths bordered with old-fash- 
ioned box, we approached the house. It stood 
up in the still noon, peaceful, kindly, secure, with 

| its warm red bricks glowing in the sun, and the 
great sentinel pear-trees dropping golden fruit on 
the garden borders. At sound of our footsteps, 
a cloud of white and purple dove-wings fanned 
up from the smooth lawns, and melted away in 
the dazzling blue beyond the chimney - stacks. 
From the porch the hound Cossack arose fawning 
—he longer regarded me as an intruder. 
Heron opened the door, and turning on his 
threshold, said, ** Welcome to Ileroncroft, Miss 
Ferrers.” And I found myself in a hall where 
| all kinds of masculine articles were thrown care- 
lessly about, and a motherly old woman—the 
housekeeper—hurried forward to receive me. 

*'The lawyer has come from Black River, sir,” 
she said to Heron; ‘‘ he is waiting above-stairs.” 

Heron swept a chair free from gloves and rid- 
ing-whips, and motioned me to its cushions. 

‘*Pour a glass of wine for Miss Ferrers,” he 
said to the housekeeper. ‘* She has not strength 
for the crucial tests of this day. Has the judge 
asked for her in my absence ?” 

Te, He is failing fast 
meaning tone, ‘‘ you had better 


ho 


I think,” ina 
make all the 


sir. 


speed you can, sir.” 
Iferon forced me to ‘taste the wine. ‘Then we 
prepared to ascend to Judge Ferrers’s chamber. 
‘*I fear my grandfather was made ill by the 
sight of me, last night,” I faltered. 


“No,” answered Heron. ‘‘ For months his 
| health has been failing. He is now about to 


write his will—how, I cannot say. I do not even 
know whether his heart has softened to you or 
not, but the fact that he desires your presence at 
Of 


} . 
| his death-bed seems to be a favorable omen. 
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one thing I feel certain—this hour will decide 
everything for you—either you will now win your 
rightful inheritance, or lose it forever.” 

‘*T must tell Judge Ferrers of what I stand ac- 
cused,” I said, desperately ; ‘‘ he shall know the 
worst.” 

‘Hush! you will tell him nothing,” replied 
Heron. ‘*‘ Would you slay your last chance ?” 
And he hurried me up a shallow stair, and across 
a landing, to the chamber where my grandfather 
lay dying. For it had come to that. The hard 
old man, who had so long despised and rejected 
me, was now at the very entrance of 


“The steep and dreadful pass of death.” 


It was a carefully darkened room, furnished in 
massive, brass-bound mahogany. I saw a white 


bed, and on it lay my grandfather, supported by | 


many pillows. I went quietly to his side. He 
seemed to breathe with difficulty, and his face in 
the subdued light had a drawn, ashy look. The 
lawyer from Black River waited in the recess of a 
window, a physician was counting the patient’s 
pulse. At sight of me, Judge Ferrers drew his 
hand from his medical attendant. 

‘*Heron promised to bring you,” he said, in a 


firm, clear voice. ‘“‘ The lad never breaks 


word. You did well to lose no time in coming, 
granddaughter.” At last he called methat! At 
last I was owned —acknowledged ! Heron and 
the doctor lifted him higher on his pillows. [is 


eyes, still keen and bright, dwelt upon me with 
close attention. 
hand. 

ee | 


“you 


I stooped and kissed his leaden 


see,” he said, with an unpleasant smile, 
are no longer afrdid of the old man whose 
day is Quite right. We will not recall 
family affairs, girl, nor drivel about the past or 
the present, the dead or the living. Everything 
has narrowed now to this one fact—I am about to 
die, and I have a fortune, the of 
generations, to dispose of before I go.” He looked 
** Gentle- 


good enough to leave the 


done. 


accumulation 


over at the lawyer and the physician. 
men,” he 


said, ** be 
room.” 

Ileron 
about to follow, but Judge Ferrers cried, sharply, 
*“ Hold, lad! Jw are to remain here.” Heron 
returned to the bedside. ‘‘ For the last time I 
ask you, Will you accept the Ferrers fortune, 
Francis ? You are not overrich, and I foresee 
that you will be poorer before you are done with 
the Blackbirds.” 

Ileron frowned. 

‘** Not a penny, sir!” he cried. ‘* We have dis- 
cussed this subject before—you know my views 
concerning it.” 

“TI know you 
Francis. Very well. 


The two went out immediately. was 


are stubborn beyond belief, 


his | 


8 HERON’S 


Since I cannot move yon, | 





WIFE. 






my granddaughter shall have the next chance. 
She is penniless, you say, and alone in the 
world.” 


. 


“* All that, and more !” muttered Heron. 

‘She may not know it,” said Judge Ferrers, 
** but for years you have been her faithful advo- 
cate—by every means in your power you have 
tried to entice me into acknowledging her. Such 
determined effort should have its reward. For 
your sake, I will now give her an opportunity to 
escape the ills she has known in life. I will make 
a proposal, which, if she has sense enough to ac- 
cept it, will leave her no longer alone, or at the 
world’s mercy.” 

What could he mean? I felt a sudden. thrill 
of apprehension. Immediately he fixed his for- 
midable eyes on me, and said : 

** My will is to be written at once, granddaugh- 
ter. Since this foolish boy refuses to take ad- 
vantage of my indifference to you, or profit by 
my attachment to his father’s son, I am ready to 
make you my sole heir on one condition.” 

** What is that ?” I faltered. 

** That you marry Francis Heron before I die !” 

[ had received so many shocks since morning 
that a fresh one did not matter; but at 
words I turned and fled toward the door. 
put himself quickly before me. 

**Stop, Hazel !” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ As God 
hears me, I had no part in this scheme—it be- 
longs entirely to your grandfather—I knew noth- 
ing of it till this moment.” 

I looked him full in the face, and I was forced 
to believe him in spite of myself. He removed 
my hand the door-knob—a fire 
glowed in his eyes—his lean, sinewy figure began 
to tremble. 


these 
Heron 


from sudden 


** Accept your grandfather’s terms,” he urged. 
‘Marry me, Hazel, as he desires! I offer myself 
as the means whereby you can, at last, grasp 
your Look upon me as a stick, a 
stone, which you may use for that supreme pur- 
and then cast aside, if you will.” 

*‘Only as Heron’s wife shall you have the 
money !” cried my grandfather. ‘‘ Refuse it, and 
it will go to public charities. Don’t stand there, 
staring like an idiot, girl! Take that which I 
offer you at once, or lose it forever !” 

Dreadful old man ! 
as he had been in life. 


inheritance. 


pose, 


He was as cruel in death 
lriendless, homeless, dis- 
graced, I stood up in the temporary shelter of 
that death-chamber, and the temptation to grasp 
at any price my mother’s inheritance assailed me 
with tremendous force. I knew the power of 
money—was not my need of it very great? A 
for marriage, did it matter to whom I gave my) 
hand ? After Sir Griffin’s desertion, could any- 


thing matter more ? 
By some superhuman effort, my 


grandfather 




















had raised himself on his pillow, and was looking 
over at me with impatience. 
‘Time presses !” he said. ‘‘I cannot wait for 


long deliberation—decide quickly, girl! If you 
marry Heron, it must be now and here. I will 


will is signed.” 

**In Heaven’s name, don’t let your last chance 
slip !” implored Heron in my ear. ‘‘ Accept the 
fortune, Hazel !” 

[ raised my voice recklessly. 

‘*T—I will do as you wish, sir!” I cried. 

Judge Ferrers fell back on his pillow. 

** Call the lawyer and the parson,” I heard him 
order. 

Heron went to the door, and spoke to some one 
waiting in an adjoining room. Immediately the 
lawyer re-entered the chamber, followed by Gra- 
ham Vivian. The latter bowed to me, and re- 
tired into the window-recess, 

The legal gentleman seated himself 


by my 
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| signed the will with a firm hand. 
see the ceremony with my own eyes before the | 





| long breath. 


| again. 


grandfather’s bed, at a little table whereon pen, 


ink and paper had been placed. 

‘Write my last will and testament,” 
manded Judge Ferrers. 

Heron led me to a chair. 


The lawyer’s pen scratched rapidly over the 
paper. I heard, without comprehending, his ques- | 


tions, asked in a professional tone, and my grand- 
father’s sharp, quick answers. 

“To Hazel, the only child of my daughter 
Constance, deceased, and to her heirs and assigns 
forever, I give and bequeath everything of which 
I die possessed “— that was the pith of it all. 

The will duly written, he listened with keen 
attention while the lawyer read it aloud, 

‘Yes, that is right,” he nodded, ‘‘ quite right. 
Now, Mr. Vivian, it only remains for you to marry 
my granddaughter to Francis Heron, and I will 
sign this document.” 

The housekeeper entered the room, and some 
of the servants followed her. As through a glass 
darkly, I saw them grouped about the door. 

Francis Heron took my unresisting hand, and 
led me to the bedside. The necessary license 
was produced—he had obtained it somehow, in 
the time consumed by the writing of the will. 
Graham Vivian began the murriage-service. 

I listened, as to sounds far away. There was a 
eurious unreality about it all. 
fore, I had been the betrothed of Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood—the happy, envied creature who was to 
reign sovereign lady of Hope Hall in far-off En- 
glish Kent. Now I found myself in a dreary 
death-chamber, by the side of that grim, dark 


Heron, to whom I had never given a thought— | 


whose hand F had but recently rejected, and over 


com- | 


A few hours be- 


4d 


When it was done—when my fate was irrevo- 
cably sealed—Judge Ferrers said to the lawyer: 

** Now put the pen in my fingers.” 

The legal gentleman obeyed. 





My grandfather 
In turn, the 
lawyer, the physician, the housekeeper, , added 
their own signatures as witnesses. As the last of 
the trio laid down the pen, Judge Ferrers drew a 
A gray shadow fell upon his face. 
“It is done!” he said, and sank back against 
the shoulder of Francis Heron, and never spoke 


( To he contin ued. ) 


SHIFTING. 
By Cuas. HENRY WEBB. 
Ou, the wind blows north, 
And the wind blows south— 
Would a man dare kiss 
His love on the mouth ? 


But the wind now east, 
And the wind now west-— 
She wears a dagger 
Under her vest! 
Ah, maids have their moods, 
But a man may try 
Blow the wind as it will, 
He can only die! 


DOMESTIC LIFE OF PREHIS- 
TORIC AMERICANS. 


By 


ANDREW 5S. FULLER. 


Ever since the discovery of America by modern 
Europe, there has been much wrangling among 
_ historians over the supposed origin and antiquity 
of the people found here in 1492. But as old ideas 
are often dispelled by modern discoveries and ex- 
plorations, it is not at all strange that many of 
our learned archeologists are*aow convinced that 
there existed on this continent a vast population 
of civilized people many thousands of years before 
Columbus ever dreamed of reaching the East In- 
dies by sailing westward from Spain; and now, 
while on the eve of a grand celebration of the 
' four hundredth auniversary of his memorable 
voyage, we can only regret that the great explorer 
died in ignorance of the fact that he had only 
visited a few islands, and barely touched the 
|shores of America, instead of the East Indies, 
many thousands of miles further westward, and 
beyond a great ocean unknown to him or his 
people. 
That the earlier civilized races of America did 
not inhabit the Atlantic Coast is evident from the 
| absence of the imperishable relics of their handi- 


us twain Graham Vivian was saying the words | work now found in the Western States and Ter- 
that made us one till death. 


| ritories; and had they attempted to penetrate 
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and make settle- 
ments in these 
eastern regions, 
the dense forests 
and rapid growth 
of vegetation 
would have been 
more than a 
match for their 
crude implements 
used in cutting 
trees and cultivat- 
ing the soil. 

But on the 
western half of 
the continent the 
conditions were 
far more favor- 
able, for the cli- 
mate was so mild 
and dry, especial- 
ly on the higher 
plateaus and 
plains, that with 
fire alone the land 
could be readily 
cleared of all nat- 
ural obstructions 
in the form of vegetation, leaving man in almost | 
undisputed possession of a vast region of country 
over which he could roam at will, obtaining food 
by the chase, or by cultivating the soil, at least 
wherever water was obtainable for irrigation and | 
domestic use. It is under such conditions that | 
and the most perfect | 


we find the greatest number 





1G. 2.— TRILOBED PITCHER. 





FIG. 1.—A WATER-JAR. 
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relics of the an- 
cient inhabitants 
of America; and 
that the country 
west of the Missis- 
sippi once con- 
tained a popula- 
tion nearly as 
large as that now 
found east of it 
can scarcely be 
doubted by any 
one who has ever 
examined the 
ruins of the citie 
and villages now 
strewn so thickly 
over this region. 

That Mexico 
and all of Central 
America, and the 
west half of South 
America, sustain- 
ed an equally 
dense population 
in prehistoric 
ages is proved by 
the innumerable 
relics left as silent but incontrovertible witnesses 
of their time and civilization. But we need not 
go outside of our own country to find almost in- 
numerable vestiges of dwellings erected by a 
people of whose existence even tradition. is silent. 

Archeologists have often attempted to caleu- 
late the antiquity of the Mound-builders of the 





FIG. 3,— SMALL BOWL OF WHITE WARE. 
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Ohio Valley and other localities by 
the depth of vegetable matter accu- 
mulated over and around the mounds ; 
but on the plains we have nothing of 
the kind to aid us in fixing the age of 
the ruins, for the scant herbage in 
these arid regions, if left to decay, 
would scarcely make a film of vege- 
table mold; and it is rarely left to 
decay—it is annually burned, and the 
ashes scattered by the winds. Tur- 
thermore, the strong and almost con- 
tinuous winds which sweep over these 
elevated regions are not gentle ze- 
phyrs, but more like a terrific sand- 
blast, cutting down the rocks and 
exposed walls of the ancient dwellings 
in some instances, and heaping dust, 
sand and ashes over others. Where 
there are no forests, and no deposits 
of vegetable matter, we are forced to 
seek some other data to aid us in our 
chronology. 

Then again, time deals gently even 
with ordinary perishable articles in 
these cool and arid regions, and the bones, stone 
and earthen relics of the people who once dwelt 
there would remain almost without change for 
many thousands of years, because all the con- 
ditions are favorable to their preservation. 

As we have neither written history nor tradi- 
tion to aid us in determining the period during 
which these ancient dwellings were constructed, 
we may well leave dates’ out of the question while 





Fics. 5 anp 6.—LADLES, AND CHILDREN’S TOYS. 





FIG. 4.— BOWL DECORATED WITH ‘‘ KEY PATTERN.” 


seeking to learn something of the domestic life 
of the people who dwelt therein. 

If one of our modern cities or villages should 
be suddenly abandoned, or the inhabitants de 
stroyed by pestilence, famine or other simila 
calamity, and then remain undisturbed for a few 
thousands of years, the future explorer of the 
ruins would doubtless find enough in the way of 
imperishable relics to give him an idea of our 
domestic wealth, lives and habits. In 
the houses of the rich would be found 
gold and silver ornaments set with pre- 
cious stones, also fine porcelain vessels 
of various kinds, and other costly imper- 
ishable articles; but in those of the 
poor the relics would certainly be of an 
inferior grade of ware, yet none the less 
useful and durable, and it would prob- 
ably resist the tooth of time as well as 
the finest Sevres or Dresden. 

The Mound-builders of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys were evidently the 
rural population belonging to and 
closely related to those who built and 
resided in the cities and villages of the 
plains to the south and westward, and 
it is among the ruins of tho latter that 
we find the greatest number and variety 
of relics which indicate at least a semi- 
civilization of the people of that remote 
period known by the rather indefinite 
term, prehistoric. 

The best-preserved relics are found in 
the arid regions, and within or in close 
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proximity to what remains of tne ancient stone 
buildings, and as the domestic utensils found in 
the different ruins are similar—although rarely 
exactly alike—we may consider them as belonging 
to the same age and race of people. The few 
selected for illustration are from a collection of 
upward of two hundred specimens of pottery dug 
from the ruins of what was once a solid block of 
stone dwellings, one-half mile long, recently ex- 
plored in Socorro County, New Mexico. 

The walls of these houses were built of stone 
laid up, or at least pointed, with mortar, and then 
plastered on the inside, but they have nearly dis- 
appeared, for little more than their foundations 
remain, and these are covered with the dust of 
ages, and in this are found a few bones and the 
household utensils of their former occupants. In 
what manner the inhabitants were destroyed, 
whether by disease, war or famine, is of course 
unknown ; but this we do know—their dwelling- 
place in life became their sepulchre. That the 
people belonged to what has been called the 
Stone Age is probable, as no metal implements or 
utensils have as yet been found in this ruin, but 
stone axes, hammers, knives, spear-points, arrow- 
heads and drilled stone heads have in consider- 
able numbers. Among the household utensils, 
we find small earthen 
flasks and jars, drinking-cups, pitchers, and vari- 


large and bowls, water 
ous other articles for both practical use and orna- 
ment. This earthenware was made of different 
varieties of clay, mainly white, red and brown, 
but in mixing the paste for some of the heavier 
and larger vessels, or those evidently intended to 
be used for cooking food, plumbago appears to 
have been added ; this material not only gave the 
vessel a dark color, but greatly increased its 
power of resisting heat. 

Indian corn was probably one of the staple 
articles of food, for the black and charred grains 
are occasionally found in the closely packed ashes 
and adobe soil filling and covering these vessels. 

While some 
and of crude design, other specimens show a de- 
cided artistic taste both in the 


of this pottery is roughly made, 


potter and deco- 


rator, as seen in Fig. 1. This was probably a 
half high, 


five inches in its longest diameter at the base, 
and four inches broad. It i 


water-jar, and is five and a inches 
made of white clay 
handle, or 


the 


and decorated in black. The small 


knob, was probably intended to represent 
} 


head of a fox, or some closely allied animal, while 


the body of the jar is in the form of a duck. 

Fig. 2 is a trilobed pitcher, four inches high 
by three and a quarter broad at the point of 
greatest diameter. The small handle is in the 


form of a young puppy, or perhaps the whelp of 
The design is certainly 
although the material of 


a coyote or prairie wolf. 


verv pretty and artistic, 
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is made and the decorations are crude 


which it 


in comparison with modern pottery. 

In Fig. 3 we have a bowl six inches in diam- 
eter, decorated on the inside with broad and nar- 
row stripes of a dark-brown color. I am inclined 
to think that this design in ornamentation i; 
somewhat rare among ancient American pottery, 
as it does not appear on any other of the three 
hundred specimens accompanying it. The same 
may be said of the bowl shown in Fig. 4, which is 
nine inches broad and four inches deep, decoraied 
in black on a white ground. The design of the 
rectangular figure will be recognized by antiqua- 
rians as closely resembling what has been called 
the ** Key Pattern,” or ** Walls of Troy.” Where 
colors are used in decorating the bowls, the fig- 
ures are all on the inside, probably to prevent 
defacement in case the vessel was used for cook- 
ing, and placed over a fire. But there are many 
bowls decorated on the outside with lines of fig- 
ures made by pressure on the soft clay with bone 
or wooden implements, and thus by incision thx 
figures were worked in, or the clay in some in- 
stances may have been cut out with a graver. 

The scroll appears to have been a favorite de- 
sign, in the incised or impressed mode of de- 
corations as well as in the hand-painted ware, 
but there is an almost endless variation in the de- 
signs—the scroll, triangle, rhomb, square, ete., 
with what may be termed the zigzag pattern, the 
idea of which the artist may have obtained from 
chain lightning. 

It is quite evident that the people who made 
and had boiled 
meats and-soups at their meals, for soup - ladles 


used these vessels vegetables, 
of various sizes and designs are found among the 
other domestic utensils. 

The ladle shown in Fig. 5 is eight inches long, 
bowl four inches broad, and the handle round and 
thick. It 
black, as shown. This is a common form of ladle, 


but in Fig. 6 we have a very different design. It 


about one inch is white, decorated in 


is eight inches long, and instead of a round han- 
dle we have a concave one, the smaller end turned 
up in the form of a modern spoon, and it was no 
doubt purpose. One 
end could be used as a soup-ladle, and the other 
Who but this prehistoric 
spoon served to feed « family of prehistoric chil- 


intended to serve a double 


as a spoon, knows 


dre nh ! 


The pitchers are of various sizes and shanes, 
he smallest holding about a half-gill, and from 


this up to a capacity of two gallons or more. The 
one shown in Fig. 7 will hold about a half-gallon, 
but I have seen no two of these pitchers either 
alike in size, form or decoration, showing that 
they were not 


but 


made by pressing the paste in 


molds, worked out wholly by hand. These 


pitchers have no spout, like the modern vessels 




















HE CURED 


of this kind, and the bottoms are rounded, show- 
a shelf, but in a depression made in earth or some 


similar material. 
the form of the pitchers and water-jars, that the 


THE 





FINGER. 
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| carer, and then rolled out by hand, forming a 
ing that they were never set up on a table or | 


long, slender tube, this being cut up into the re- 


| quired length, and then the beads burned in an 


We- may also conclude, from | 
| found, 


women of America in ancient times did not carry | 
all the water used for domestic. purposes from | 


some distant spring or brook on their heads, as 


many are forced to do in so-called civilized coun- | 


tries at the present time. 


plates have been found, and such articles were 
probably unknown in very ancient times. Rude 
stone knives are plentiful, but no forks, although 
a forked twig of a shrub or tree would answer the 
purpose as well as the modern steel or silver fork. 
Still, we are not to suppose the prehistoric aristo- 
crat would use a stick to lift a piece of hot meat 
from a bowl, if he could obtain a more costly and 
less common implement; and he certainly had 
the material at hand for making such, in the 
bones of the animals killed for food. 

The metacarpal or shin-bone of the deer and 
antelope would naturally attract the attention of 
man, even in the Stone Age, as an excellent ma- 
terial, and of which many convenient implements 
could be readily made, and that he used it for 
such purposes is shown in the number found in 
the most ancient ruins, in regions favorable for 
the preservation of bones, and other fragile ma- 
terials. Several of these bone implements have 
been found among the pottery I have described, 
some of which may have been used as forks, others 
as needles, and for various domestic purposes. 

That the people who lived in the ancient dwell- 
ings, the ruins of which are now found scattered 
over our Western plains, had an eye for the beau- 
tiful in their home and surroundings, and _pos- 
sessed to a certain degree a refined and artistic 
taste, is shown not only in the designs and decora- 
tions of their domestic utensils, but also in the 
many articles manufactured solely for ornament. 
Many of the smaller articles are made to represent 





oven or kiln. Other forms of clay beads are 
but are abundant than the 


round ones with flattened sides. 


less small 
yy ° ® 
lurquois beads are more or less common in 

the ancient ruins of New Mexico, Arizona, and 

to the southward, and they probably belonged to 


| the more wealthy of the ancient inhabitants of 
No dishes of the form of our modern table- | 


the ruined cities and villages. Many other kinds 
of trinkets are found, some made of clay, others 
cut from shells, representing lizards, frogs, heads 
of birds, ete. The little vessel shown at the foot 
of the ladle in Fig. 6 is in the form of a child’s 
sock or moccasin. The little handle is scarcely 
large enough to be clasped with the ends of the 
finger and thumb. Perhaps some fond and fair 
mother ages ago gave her boy baby many a drink 
out of this tiny cup while dreaming of his fut- 
ure as a great hunter, warrior or artist. Alas! 
her people have long since passed away, and we 


| may hope to some happier land, while we no¥ 





birds, reptiles, amphibia, and the larger animals 
of the region of country in which they lived, and | 


these are often neatly decorated in colors or in- 
laid with bits of polished turquois and other 
stone, and from these we must conclude that bric- 
i-brac was as highly valued and appreciated 
among the well-to-do families of prehistoric 
America as it is in our 

Among the several hundred ancient earthen 
beads in my cabinet, the greater part do not ex- 
ceed one-eighth of an inch in diameter. These 
beads are made of the same kind of clay employed 
in making the large vessels, and of the same col- 
ors —that “is, white, red and black. On their 
manufacture, the soft paste was probably wrapped 
around a smooth stem of some species of grass or 


aay. 


| ing-strap is gone. 


} 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


know them only by the relics of their handiwezx. 
They made history somewhat differently than we 
are making it, it is true, but whether those who 
come after us in the distant future will know us 
better than we know those who once lived in the 
ruins we are now exploring, is a question not ad- 
mitting of a direct answer at this time. 


HE CURED THE FINGER. 

Not long ago a gentleman whose finger was 
growing out of shape, and becoming very painful, 
went to a specialist in New York, who was noted 
for his successful treatment of deformities. Many 
patients were waiting ; but a note of introduction 
from his own physician gained for him speedy en- 
trance into the consulting-room. ‘There stood the 
portly surgeon in his shirt-sleeves, amid cords and 
pulleys, plaster and patients, surrounded by at- 
tendants in white frocks, ‘‘looking for all the 
world,” said the “like butchers.” 
He held out his curved and swollen finger. 

‘¢ Halloo !” said the surgeen; ‘‘ base-ball ?” 

**T never have played base-ball.” 

‘‘What ! not base-ball ?” returned the doctor, 
examining the finger an instant. ‘ Your hitch- 
Plaster!” he shouted to 
attendant, and rapidly inclosing the offending 
finger, he added: ‘* Call and see me in the Fall 
—Next case !” and he turned away. 

The whole operation 
minutes. The patient stood an instant wonder- 
ing how to pay his fee; then addressing the sur- 
geon by name to attract his attention, 
‘*What do I owe you ?” 


gentleman, 


an 


had not occupied two 


asked : 
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Dr. ——_turned, 
with the air of having 
totally forgotten the 
whole affair. 

“Well, what is it °” 

The question Was re- 
peated. 

‘“Qh ! ten—ten,” he 
said, as if the sum was 

matter of entire in- 
difference. 

The ‘*ten” was iIn- 
stantly tendered, and 
the patient escaped. 
Two days afterward, he 
threw the plaster out of 
the window; but, curi- 
ously enough, the finger 
got well ! 


THE “GYMNOTE.” 
Tne French engineers 
have partially realized 


FIG. 


7. 


THE “GYMNOTE.” 





~~ WATER-PITCHER. 









boat, which is called the 
Gymnote, or electric eel, 
plunged under water till 
it became invisible, and 
traversed and retravers- 
ed the harbor, being ac- 
curately guided by aid 
of ‘“‘the gyroscope,” 
while distances were 
calculated by the num- 
ber of turns of the 
screw. There _ were 
three officers and one 
seaman on board; but 
though the vessel re- 
mained in each trial ten 
minutes under water, 
the air remained quite 
pure, and the accumu- 
lators retained force 
enough for hours of 
work. The speed is not 
given. It is obvious 
that such a vessel may 


ons of the dreams of M. Jules Verne, the clever | be used for a variety of purposes, especially sub- 


novelist, whose method it is to exaggerate the 
powers of scientific appliances. till they become 
almost supernatural agencies. 
marine boat, about 45 feet long and 5 feet 7 


Recently « 


sub- 





| marine explorations and the rescue of submerged 
treasure ; but as yet it does not promise much aid 
to the great art of destruction. People who kill 
always want a chance of living, and the Gymunote, 


inches in diameter, driven by electric accumu- | if used as a ram, as Jules Verne suggested, would 
lators, was tried in the harbor of Toulon. 


The 





‘crush her crew as well as the enemy. 


SPRL 
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‘“ SHE COMMENCED PREPARATIONS FOR HER CAKE-MAKING, 
MUCH TO THE DELIGHT OF LITTLE ELEANOR, TO WHOM 
SHE HANDED THE DISH OF EGGS AND A FORK.” 


ELDER NIMBLETON’S POUND- | 
PARTY. | 

By Susie M. Lorp. | 

“LAND o’ goodness ! jest as if I couldn’t make | 

a loaf of sugar gingerbread equal to Mis’ Deacon | 
Sam! Bless your heart, child, many’s the time I | 
made cake, and pies, too, as handsome as ever 
you set your eyes on, or put your jaws to, either. 
You jest wait, El’nor till I spat the buttermilk 
out of this butter and ball it up, and clear up this 
scullery, and your aunt Dorcas’ll try her hand at 
cooking a bit, and I’ll warrant you ’twon’t be beat 
Vol. XXIX., No. 4—30. 























by any woman’ in the society, 
though I do say it.” 

And Miss Dorcas Grant bent to 
her work with more than her usual 
energy, if that were possible, as she worked the 
butter with her skillful hands. Her indignant 
outburst had been occasioned by little Eleanor’s 
praise of her neighbor’s skill in the culinary art, 
she having declared to her aunt Dorcas that 
**Mis’ Deacon Sam had just cooked the splen- 
didest loaf of cake that ever she see, to carry to 
the pound-party, and she had staid just a few 
minutes longer than Aunt Dorcas said she could, 


| on purpose to see her put on the frosting. 


** And oh, Aunt Dorcas, it did look good enough 
to eat when it was all done. I wish you could 
see it.” 

It was the custom in Brookvale for the ‘‘soci- 
ety” to give their pastor a frequent donation, and 


| it had been decided at the last sewing-circle that 


a pound-party would be a novelty, as nothing of 
the kind had occurred for some time, and the 
event had been the subject of much talk among 
the sisters. 








ELDER 


NIMBLETON’S 








POUND -PARTY. 





was to be a surprise to the minister and his 


wife, and sly winks and nods and whispered con- 


ferences had been in order for a week. 

Weacon Samuel Brown, or Deacon Sam, as he 
as usually called, was Miss Dorcas’s neares 
wighbor, and his wife had informed her that 

they should carry barrel of apples to the elder, 
for t was more’n a pound, ‘twasn’t no matter ; 
and Miss Dorcas had remarked that bein’s that 


: : 
WAS 8O, ewnuessed shit 


ben 


‘d speak to Brother Reu- 


about taking along a few ’taters, and mebhe 


a squash or two, for them things turned out first- 
rate this vear, 

And the loaf of 
CAKC, she secretly resolved not to be outdone in 


that 


when Eleanor told her about 


line, and in an incredibly short time she 


commenced preparations for her cake-making, 
much to the delight of little Eleanor, to whom 
ehe handed the dish of eggs and a fork, with the 
injunction to ** beat ’em careful and not spill ‘em 


all round.” 
and 


Miss Dorcas sat down to watch it, for she averred 


Finally it was put into the oven to bake, 


that everything depended upon the baking, and 
*twasn’t no to 
jarring the stove was sure to make the cake fall. 
A call from Sister Hopkins, had 
‘“touched ” in on her way home from the post- 
to 


use be stirring round much, for 


Sliza who 


offices just to drop a word or two, served make 
the 
‘* Beats all, don’t it, 


WwW i fe’s 


time less tedious. 


Elder 


seating 


Nimbleton’s 


lf 
ii 


about 


brother 7?” she remarked, herse 
near Miss Dorcas. 
* Why, what about him, Sister 
“Why, you Vd 
Well, I'm But they say 
home all unexpected after having been gone nigh 


upon fifteen year, and they give him up for dead 


Hopkins 2” 
like to 


he’s jest come 


ain’t heard, know ? 


' 
sure . 


long ago. 

‘Sho! that’s cur’us, ain't it But you don’t 
suppose they've heard anything about the pound- 
party, do ve wa 

** No, I guess not, Miss Doreas, for like enough 
they're so taken up with his coming home that 
they ain’t mistrusted anything; and besides, they 
must have been awful busy this week down to the 
elder’s, for they ain’t washed till to-day, and a 
I counted 


six sheets and twice as many piller-cases, and 


monster big wash they’ve got out, too. 


there’s no end to the towels and table-cloths and 
lots of other things. Don’t see 
wife can do so much all 


how the elder’s 
alone; but p'r’aps she 
hires help. That puts me in mind, Miss Doreas, 
they say the Widder Smith—she that goes out 
washing, you know—is going to be married. But 
there, p’r’aps “tain’t so ; 
days, you can’t tell 
Well, I must be goin’, 
Dorcas.” 


folks are so newsy nowa- 
much by what you hear. 
Now you come up, Miss 





** Yes, I will, Sister Hopkins. 


down.” 


And you come 


= Hope you'll have good luck with that cake, 
Miss 
looking back. 


Dorcas,” she said, opening the door and 


“Tf it 


good, 


tastes as nice as it smells, 
I know “twill be 
to think 
‘‘and I 


too much. 


‘T begun she'd observed 


Miss 


browned 


never go,” 
to 
Elnor, jest give me a spill 
It’s 


burnt on 


Dorcas ; b’lieve my heart it’s 


out of the broom, and Ill see if it’s done. 
ketched on, and I'll 
the bottom,” she ejaculated when it wouldn’t slip 
of the tin. But it'll have to do, for I’m too 
busy to make another.” 

The eventful night the 
ety,” having met at Deacon Sam’s house at seven 


warrant you it’s 


out 


arrived, and soc) 
o'clock, started en masse for Elder Nimbleton’s. 
Deacon Sam and his wife led the way, and in 
answer to their loud knock the elder appeared at 
the door. 
** (rood-morning, elder,” said the deacon, 


minister’s extended hand. 


gras)- 
My wife and 
| thought we'd drop in and spend the evening- 

and bring a few of the neighbors with us,” he 
added, as he made his way to the dining-room, 
followed by the * society,” and before the good 
pastor and his wife could recover from their sur- 


ing the 


prige the table fairly groaned with its weight of 
eatables, 

rey- 
erently remarked Mrs. Nimbleton, after the usual 
greetings were over, ‘‘ and we have reason to be 
especially thankful for His goodness to us the 
past Not only has He 
through you, my friends, with these bountiful 
gifts, but also in the return to us of my dearly 
beloved brother, whom we expected never again 
in this world.” 
1, middle-aged man who was standing just out- 


‘The Lord has always been good to us,” 


few days. blessed us 


to see 
tal 
side the dining-room door, apart from the others. 
forward, William, 
make the acquaintance of these kind friends, 


Then, turning toward a 


e continued: ‘Come and 


s] 


, 


who 

An exclamation of surprise, followed by a pro- 
longed scream, interrupted her, and caused al! 
eyes to turn in the direction from whence the 
But Doreas Grant, unmindful 
the 
for 


gaze with equal 


sound proceeded. 
of their 
stranger before her, while William Langdon 


gaze, stood staring in amaze at 


| such was his name—returned her 
| astonishment. 


‘“* Doreas Grant !—is it possible ?” Then draw- 


ing nearer to her, he said, in an undertone: 
aa all these years, are you still Dorcas 


| Grant ?” 

‘* Just the same, William ; 
to live to see this day. Dear me, how light my 
| head feels! I do believe you could knock me 


hut I never expected 


| dows with a feather.” 




















The sisters crowded around her, and by per- 
sistent questioning sought to obtain an explana- 
tion of the whole affair. 
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him, and he had appeared unexpectedly among 


_ them, hardly daring to indulge the hope that 


‘* However did you come to know each other, | 


Id like to know ?” queried Mrs. Johnson. 

“Oh, it’s a long story, Sister Johnson, and 
one that’s never been told,” said Dorcas, between 
her smiles and tears, 


| “ye . a 
| to the last, and a reconciliation was effected. 


«Tell us what this means, Brother William,” | 


demanded Mrs. Nimbleton, and several of the 
sisters sweetly echoed ;: ‘* Yes, do tell us what it 
means !” 

But ** Brother William” said he would tell 
them all about it sometime ; and, not a little dis- 
appointed, they fell to whispering among them- 
selves, while William, watching his opportunity, 
stole quietly behind Miss Dorcas’s chair. 

‘*] was bound to find you, Dorcas, if you were 
in the land of the living—came home on purpose 

but I didn’t expect to run across you this way.” 

‘*How could you go away and stay all these 
vears, William, without sending me a word to 
comfort me ?” 

‘*T own I did wrong, and am a wicked wretch ; 
but if you love me as you did ¢fhen, Dorcas, | 
know you'll forgive me.” 

‘Yes, William, I forgive all,” said Doreas, her 


| inasmuch as William had been 


lonely, tired, aching heart, so nearly broken fif- | 


teen years before, and which it had often seemed 
to her had grown harder every year, once more 
filled almost to bursting with love for one whom 
rhe had worshiped long ago, and with whom she 
was now brought so unexpectedly face to face. 

Eliza Hopkins, ever ready to grasp an item of 
news, that she might scatter it broadcast through 
the town, stood eying them furtively, nettled al- 
most beyond endurance because she couldn’t hear 
a word they said, and now and then she was heard 
to ejaculate, under her breath : 

“Well, ’m sure! Don’t it beat all ?” 

When the pound-party broke up, William Lang- 
don walked home with Dorcas Grant. We will 
not dwell upon the incidents connected with his 
wanderings in foreign lands ; of the many, many 
times he had resolved to return to Dorcas and 
seek forgiveness, but that the distressing fear that 
she might be wed to another caused him as often 
to abandon the resolution ; that at last a secret 
longing to see his home and friends had possessed 


But Doreas, 
with a woman’s trusting, loving heart, was true 
She 
told him how atthe death of her brother’s wife, 
several years before, she had left her old home 
and the scenes of her youthful days in Granton, 
and taken up her abode in Brookvale, to care for 
her brother Reuben and his motherless child ; 
that Providence had smiled upon her for so doing, 
returned to her, 
and she was quite certain that she should not for- 
get Elder Nimbleton’s pound-party even if she 
lived to be as old as Methuselah ; whereupon Will- 
iam begged that he might be allowed to escort her 
to the elder’s house quite soon for the purpose of 
having the marriage ceremony performed. Dor- 
cas replied that ‘‘ well—perhaps—she didn’t know 
—at least she’d think about it,” and blushed and 
looked as pretty (so thought William Langdon) 
as she did fifteen years ago. 

To Eleanor’s eager inquiries, on the following 
morning, concerning the pound-party, Miss Dor- 
cas gave curt and disconnected answers, and after 
vainly trying to accomplish her morning’s work 
with her accustomed precision and dispatch, she 
declared it didn’t pay for one of her years to stay 
up so late nights, and it did seem as if everything 
was going wrong; but judging from the compla- 
cent smile that played upon her face, matters were 
certainly going right. 

William Langdon called often—so often, in 
fact, that all Brookvale wondered and talked, 
and finally the wedding-day was decided upon, 
and Mrs. Dorcas declared that she’d have a wed- 
ding-cake, and make it herself, which she did. 
To be sure, she was interrupted, while baking it, 
by a call from William, which caused her to ejae- 
ulate : 

“Just like a man—forever hanging around !” 

A few moments later she was heard to call from 
the sitting-room : 

** Don’t let that gingerbread burn, El’nor 
be there in a minute.” 

They have been married several years now, and 
Doreas loves to tell her young friends all about 
Elder Nimbleton’s pound-party, and what a sur- 
prise met her there. 


Dorcas was still waiting for him. 


Ill 
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A. 


CELEBRATING THE 

By 

ALTHOUGH it is more than a year since the peo- 

ple of Japan were granted a constitutional govern- 

ment, I have seen here at Tokio no accounts in 

the American papers which have reached me of 

the extraordinary celebrations which took place 
when the Constitution was proclaimed. 

Ever since the Japanese began to cast off the 








OFFICERS OF THE 


fetters of Oriental exclusiveness and conservatism | 
and joined the brotherhood of progressive na- | 
tions, they have always felt that the citizens of 
the United States took the warmest interest in 
their advancement and good fortune. I trust, 
therefore, that this paper, which sketches briefly 
some of the ceremonies and festivities attendant 
upon the inauguration of the new régime, may be 
interesting to the readers of Frank LesLiz’s 
PopuLAR MONTHLY. 


CO 





In this populous city of Tokio we passed through ' 





NSTITUTION OF JAPAN, 


F. B. 


a season of such universal revelry and rejoicing as 

was never known before. No one who is unac- 

quainted with the vast area of this huge metropo- 

| lis can even imagine what the word “ universal ” 
means when applied to such a place. 

The Emperor (Mikado), having sworn a g60!- 

‘emn oath, in the imperial sanctuary, ‘to maintain 





JAPANESE ARMY. 


and secure from decline the ancient form cf gov- 
ernment,” and “ never, at this time or in the fut- 
ure, to fail to be an example to his subjects in the 
observance of the laws hereby established,” took 
his place on the throne, and in the presence of 
all the highest functionaries of the empire, as 
well as the chosen representatives of the people, 
handed to the Minister President of State a copy 
of the five laws forming the new Constitution. 
These laws are: The Constitution of the Empire 
of Japan ; The Imperial Ordinance concerning 
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the House of Peers; The Law of 
the Houses (Parliament); The 
Law of Election of the Members 
of the House ef Representatives ; 
and The Law of Finance. They 
comprise in all 332 articles. 
Without entering into details, it 
may be of interest to outline a 
general idea of this important 
legislative work. In the first 
placo, the sacred and inviolable 
nature of the imperial title and 
the perpetuity of the Throne are 
asserted with the fullest empha- 
sis. ‘The Emperor remains, as 
before, the source of all law; but 
his legislative function is hence- 
forth to be exercised with the 
sanction of the Diet. Only in 
presence of an urgent necessity to 
maintain public safety or to avert 
public calamity can he issue ordi- 
nances in lieu of laws, and it is expressly provided 
that such ordinances must be laid before the Diet 
at its next session, when, if not approved by that 
body, they become invalid. 

The Emperor determines the organization of the 
different branches of the administration, appoints 
2nd dismisses all officials, and fixes their salaries. 
lle has, further, supreme command of the Army 
and Navy; determines their organization and 
peace standing ; has the power of making war, 
treaties and peace ; confers titles of nobility, rank 
and other honors; orders amnesties, pardons, 
commutations of punishment, etc. 

In contradistinction to the imperial preroga- 
tives are the rights of the subject. 


tained, tried or punished except according to law ; 
his house cannot be searched or entered without 





NIHON-BASHI (SUSPENSION-BRIDGE), TOKIO, IN EVERGREENS. 











He is free to | 
change his abode at will ; cannot be arrested, de- | 











TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT THE KYO-BASHI. 


his consent except as legally provided—a right 
greatly appreciated by the Japanese, as will be 
understood when I explain that the police would 


| “ go through” a whole quarter in twenty-four 


hours. I remember when Judge Denny’s trunks 
were missing, after a fire, that the property was 
recovered from seven different houses before 
night! Private letters are inviolably secret within 
similar limits, and the right of property is sacred. 
The subject is entitled to freedom of religion, of 
public meeting, of speech and of association ; but 
religious freedom must not be exercised in a man- 
ner prejudicial to peace or order, neither must 
freedom of speech and public meeting transgress 
the limits fixed by law. ‘Then comes the parlia- 
mentary system, based upon those of England and 
Germany. 

The opportunity of inspecting the palace was 
afforded me some days pre- 
vious to the ceremony. The 
throne-room is a noble cham- 
ber, Japanese in conception, 
but not without featyres im- 
ported from the West. 

The ceiling is a tessellation 
of pictures representing con- 
ventionalized forms of the 
chrysanthemum, peony and 
paullonia done in rich but 
subdued colors, each picture 
being set in a deep frame of 
gorgeously lacquered ribs, the 
angles of which are wrapped 
in elaborate carved plates cf 
gilded copper. Descending 
by a curved cornice similarly 
paneled, but having ;eony 
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designs on an Indian-red ground, instead of the 
chrysanthemums on a green ground which cover 
the higher surface, the ceiling reaches a second 
plane where the same fashion of decoration in 
colors is slightly more subdued. The upper sec- 
tion of the walls is light buff chastely decorated, 
and the arras are of dark-ruby brocade fluted and 
plaited. 

The throne, which is in gold and red, stands on 
a slightly raised dais, over which, supported by 
two sloped lances, hangs a silken canopy bearing 
the imperial arms, the sixteen-leaved chrysanthe- 
mum and the paullonia beautifully embroidered 
in purple on a straw-colored ground. 

The hall is lit entirely from a veranda sur- 
with which it 
by sliding-doors of 


rounding it on three sides, and 


communicates throughout 
plate-glass. By this arrangement something is 
lost in respect of solidity, as the ceiling and upper 
walls, otherwise massive and imposing, seem to 
rest on a surbase of transparent crystal. 


the 


monial, printed plans of the throne-room had 


Several days before date set for the cere- 
been published, with places assigned to each class 
of those who were to have the honor to be pres- 
ent. Around the throne itself a wide space was 
reserved by cords of crimson silk. Beyond these 
ropes, on the left of the dais, was the position for | 
the foreign Corps Diplomatique, while in front 
were ti 


» be ranged the princes of the blood. 
Ministers of State, generals, admirals, governors. 
prefects, wearers of first-class decorations, attend- 
ant peers having the right of entrée to the palace, 
(These 
translations of the Japanese titles are commonly 
used 


marquises, counts, viscounts and barons. 


in foreign languages.) A few foreigners 
possessing decorations, and ten specially appointed 
per editors, were also admitted. 


Just 


news} 


before the advent of the momentous occa- 
sion, the weather, hitherto sunny and fair, had 
been broken bya snow-fall, and on Sunday people 
found themselves making their preparations un- 
der «a leaden sky that gave no promise whatever 
of a fair Monday. Things looked still worse when, 
at nine o'clock in the evening 


—* 


rain began to de- 
scend, threatening to destroy the triumphal arches 
and cars (dashi), and the decorations which the 
citizens of Tokio, at great sacrifice of labor and 
money, had furnished to honor to the au- 
spicious event. At midnight the rain changed to 
snow, aud day-break on Monday showed the cap- 
ital covered with a white pall, toward the thick- 
ening of which the sky was still contributing light 
flakes. As for the streets, their state of mud and 
slush is indescribable. The populace were not to 
be denied, however. The granting of a Constitu- | 
tion happens only once in the life-time of a peo- | 
ple, and the Japanese nation was resolved to show 
its appreciation of the unique occurrence, 


do 


Scarcely had day dawned when the city began 
to be full of festival-sounds, beating of drums, 
piping of fifes, choruses of dashi-(car)-drawers, 
snatches of song, detonations of fire-works. Till 
ten o'clock the princes, peers, Ministers of State, 
foreign representatives, and other high officials 


summoned to the palace, waited in their places 


| until the Emperor had concluded worship before 


the cenotaphs of the imperial ancestors in the 
sanctuary of the palace, and took the oath from 
which I have quoted. These religious services 
were concluded by half-past ten, and then, the 
bands stationed in the court playing the Japanese 
national anthem, His Majesty took his seat on the 
throne. The President of the Board of Rites, car- 
rying the Sacred Sword, placed himself on the left 
of the throne, and on the right stood a chamber- 
lain bearing the Sacred Jewel. The Emperor wore 
uniform, and on his head were the grand cross of 
the Crysanthemum, and several foreign Orders. 
Every unit of this distinguished assemblage wore 
uniform, and the effect of such a mass of glitter- 
ing costumes, blazing with gold and jewels, wa; 
imposing and gorgeous beyond description. <A 
later the 
tended by the princesses of the blood, and ladies 
of the household. The Empress did not sit o1 
the dais beside the Emperor. <A place had been 
set apart for her below the dais, on the right 
front, and here, having bowed to the throne, and 
gracefully acknowledged the presence of the as- 
She, and all the ladies, 
wore foreign costume, their robes being either of 
white or pale-yellow silk. The Emperor then 
rose, and having bowed slightly to the left, the 
front, the right, unfolded a parchment and read, 
with perfect dignity and distinctness, his speech. 
At the conclusion, he took the draft of the Con- 
stitution and handed it to the Minister President 
of State, who, having advanced to the foot of 
the throne, received the precious document, and 
with deep obeisance resumed his place in advance 


few moments Empress entered, at- 


sembly, she took her seat. 


of the Cabinet, the members of which were ranged 
in the front rank of the assembled notables. The 
Emperor then bowed slightly, descended from the 
throne and passed out of the hall, followed, a mo- 
ment later, by the Empress. As they departed, 
the cannon of the Tokio garrison and ships-of- 
war in the harbor thundered forth a salute of 101 
guns, the deep, grand tones of the temple-bells 
were heard in every direction, and the people of 
Japan knew that the invaluable privilege of rep- 


| resentative government had been conferred upon 


them. 
By one of those curious coincidences which in 
more superstitious days would have been regarded 


as a Heaven-sent augury, the very hour chosen 
for the solemn committal of the scroll of the Con- 
stitution into the hands of Count Huroda saw 
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the snow-cloud roll away, and the blue sky spread 
itself genially over the capital. 

A grand review at Asgama had been an im- 
portant item of the original programme, but for 
some time the people remained in doubt as to 


whether the snow would not frustrate this de- 
sign. Soon, however, it became known that the 
Kmperor was resolved to let nothing interfere 
with the plan mapped out, and at noon, by which 
time the sun shone brightly in a clear sky, im- 
mense crowds of people began to collect in the 
wide space opposite the main entrance to the 
The fact had got abroad that the Em- 
peror would ride to the review in a new State 
carriage (said to have cost $70,000), drawn by six 
horses, and that for the first time in the history 
of Japan the Empress was to sit.by His Majesty’s 
side. The citizens seemed to anticipate this spec- 
tacle with no less joy than they had the promul- 
gation of the Constitution. 


palace. 





Orders had been issued that every possible li- | 


eense should be given to the people, and no er- 
rests be made except for willful breach of the 
peace, but there was little occasion for the exer- 
of forbearance. A Japanese crowd is al- 
ways good-natured and amenable to reason, and 
every citizen in the streets of Tokio was bent 
only on enjoying himself and helping others to 
do likewise. During the day I saw but two thor- 
oughly inebriated people. The spirit of the reg- 


cise 


ular Anglo-Saxon cheer seemed to have descended | 


on the heads of the Japanese people as the royal 
pair appeared, for such shouts of ‘* Banzai! Ban- 
zai! Rioheikwa Banzai!” (Long live their Maj- 
esties !) made the streets ring again, until one 
might well have imagined oneself listening to the 
lusty cheering of « New York crowd. Even more 
impressive, and assuredly more beautiful, were 
the strains of the national anthem, sung by the 
sweet voices of thousands of school-girls and boys, 
who appeared to have lost all consciousness of the 
mud and cold as they pealed forth the solemn ca- 





dence, their little faces glowing, their childish | 


trebles ringing in true festival style. Outside the 
palace-moat, the people of the district, seeking a 
more enduring memento of the great occasion 
than an ephemeral festival could ‘furnish, had 
planted 150 cherry -trees on its bank. 
were covered with artificial flowers, the 
below them rendered gay with white and red 
curtains. 
the day’s doings. 


These 
spaces 


Groups of them plunged 


of the crowd in perfect recklessness of exuberant 


joy. 


Students were the distinct feature of | 





seers who, despite the inclement weather of the 
morning, were now pouring forth in increasing 
streams, may well have thought that the mud o 
all times was at last under their feet, and the 
sunny dawn of liberty over their heads. For a 
few days only the residents had been engaged in 
preparation to celebrate the great event; and, 
though the interval at their disposal for the pur- 
pose was inconveniently short, they managed to 
invest the big city with such a garment of rejoic- 
ing as it never wore before. The humblest dwell- 
ing in the meanest alley was not excluded from 
a share in the pageant. Endless rows of gayly 
colored lanterns, bearing the striking device con- 
stituting the national ensign—a red sun ona white 
ground—hung from the eaves in every street, or 
climbed by graceful curves to the tops of high 
flag-poles and the ridges of lofty roofs. At in- 
tervals the streets were spanned by triumphal 
arches, or crossed by flags with the crimson knot 
of continuity, and the sixteen-petaled chrysanthe- 
mum of imperialism hanging below the junction 
of their staves. In a majority of instances the 
Western form of arch was copied—one curious 
result of adopting this fashion being that the 
English word “arch” passed permanently into 
the vernacular of the country—but in construct- 
ing these emblems the Japanese showed their 
usual artistic ingenuity. The arches were built 
in greenery with exquisite neatness. The place 
of the key-stone was taken by a chrysanthemum, 
and on the sides, looking out with a particularly 
genial air from their soft environment, ideographs, 
formed with ripe, yellow oranges, conveyed all 
sorts of good wishes for the perennial prosperity 
of the imperial dynasty and the peace and happi- 
ness of the empire. 

It was impossible not to be struck by the evi- 
dence of loyalty that these legends furnished. 
Elsewhere the voice of popular aspiration would 
inevitably have found expression in some sen- 
tences about the subject’s rights or the enfran- 
chisement of the people. But the motives chosen 
by the Tokio citizens to celebrate their own ad- 
mission to a share in the government were dic- 
tated uniquely by one feeling—devotion to the 
sovereign, and reverential prayers for the perpe- 
tuity of the Tenno’s Dynasty. And that, I take 
it, was a sentiment that extended throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Ginza, the 
principal thoroughfare, an almost straight four- 


> 


f 


| mile street, stretching from Shimbashi Railway 
through the mud, or dashed round the outskirts | 


Though their demonstrations occasionally | 


passed the limits of due restraint, their own over- | 
flowing good-humor and the imperturbable jol- | 
lity of the citizens gave a mirthful air to every 
incident. 





Station to the famous Ueyno Park, was most mag- 
nificently decorated. At Shimbashi, a region of 
costly dilettanteism, the citizens wisely choosing 
to confine themselves to Japanese shapes, erected 
on one side of the bashi (bridge) a colossal forii 
(temple gate-way), its portly pillars and cross- 


. . . . | . 
The crowds of enthusiastic sight- | beams looking as though they had been carved 
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from the masses of some Gargantuan forest. 
a broad tablet between the central beams the 
ideographs Hoso-mukiu! (May the imperial dy- 
nasty be limitless !) were traced in stanzas. From 
the juncture of the shafts and the entablature, 
long strings of colored lanterns descended to equi- 
distant points over the veranda-eaves of opposite 


houses; under the lower cross-beam six portly | novelty and ingenuity. 
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of powerful lights shone like a huge comet over- 
head. At Kyo-bashi and the classical Nihon- 
(Japan)-bashi, arches were erected on both sides 
of the bridges, and it was pleasant to notice that 
despite the great number of these structures raised 
throughout the capital, no two repeated cach 
other—all presented distinguishing features of 
At the southern end of 
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THE PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH THE FOUR-MILE STREET, TOKIO. —(FROM A JAPANESE PRINT. ) 


lanterns, suspended in a frame-work of lesser | Kyo-bashi stood an arch resembling a huge gate 


luminaries, bore suitable inscriptions, and over 
all floated crossed ensigns of the Rising Sun. In 
the interval thence to Kyo-bashi (ashi is bridge), 
the next bridge, three arches spanned the busy 
street, the most remarkable in some respects be- 
ing a structure erected by the Electric Lizht Com- 
pany, pendent from which, and thus spanning 
the street at a height of about twenty feet, a row 


| with a carved lintel. 


Over its capital a loop of 
greenery was formed, inclosing an electric light, 


and surmounted by crossed flags, while the arch 
| was festooned below with lanterns and adorned 
with legends cleverly worked in oranges. 


Im pos- 
ing and beautiful as this structure looked, it was 


| altogether eclipsed by its vis-a-vis at the other 
‘end of the bridge. There, the designer, inspired 
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with the happy thought of reproducing a gate 
after the fashion of those gigantic masses of ma- 
sonry that guard the entrance to Chinese walled 
cities, built a solid square slab of greenery, some 
forty feet high and fifteen thick, pierced by an 
of which 
the staves crowned with large 


arched passage, from the crest hung 


crossed banners, 


gilt balls. 
staves of the crossed banners forming a niche to 


Above the arch, the upward sloping 


receive it, an immense sixteen-petaled chrysanthe- 
mum, constructed of over a thousand oranges, 
looked out with indescribable richness and soft- 
ness from its moss-like frame. On either side of 
this beautiful device, and traced with similar ma- 
terials, the ideographs 7ei-chitsu Banzai! (May 
the imperial house last for all ages !) were disposed 
in two vertical lines; and all over the massive 
structure pear-shaped electric lights (lamps) were 
profusely strewn. At Nihon-bashi a suspension- 
bridge was produced in greenery. The idea was 
excellently carried out, the columns at either side 
of the bridge taking the form of lofty and grace- 
ful structures, their lattice-work skillfully wrought 
into congratulatory ideographs. Numerous other 
arches and devices to embellish the capital, and 
give outward joy to its citizen are deserving 
of mention. From the humblest to the 
wealthiest corporation, all vied in contributing to 


citizen 


the celebration, and though extremes of capacity | 


were marked by the huge ship built of lanterns 
and greenery riding 
of warehouses of the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, and the feeble light suspended from a straw 
rope under the eaves of a scavenger’s hut in a 
back alley, the spirit that pervaded the whole 
effort was uniformly enthusiastic. 

The official programme of military inspection 


and review, similar to all such affairs elsewhere, | 


having been carried out in its entirety, the people 
devoted themselves to the business of illumination, 
and to that of accompanying in. procession the 
festival cars (dashi), at least one of which had 
heen equipped by every ward in the city. No na- 
tion so thoroughly understands the art of keep- 
ing holiday as the Japanese. In an Occidental 
city, 


Each 
somest chattels and belongings of its owner, but 
every evidence of business is thrust out of sight. 


down. 


Screens covered with gold-leaf, or having their | 


broad panels decorated by the brushes of cele- 


brated artists, are drawn across the back of the | 


shop, and in the foreground of these rich objects 
the owner and his family sit, attired in holiday 
garb, and occupying themselves with the pleasant 
duties of eating, drinking or chatting. Often 


there is playing and dancing, and when this is 
the case, the passers-by congregate undisturbed 





on the roofs of the long line | 


the shops put up their shutters when a| 
pageant is to be held ; in Japan they take them | 
one is decked with all the hand- | 


- 7 a = 


before the scene of the merry-making, and take 
a polite, but occasionally vigorous, part in the 
mirth and applause. Thus the smallest house- 
holder can become a vicarious entertainer on a 
large scale, and thus, too, there is created a uni- 
versal feeling that all the good things of the day, 
and all the most luxurious features of the festival, 
are absolutely common property. No one has the 
advantage of his neighbor. Each throws open his 
effect, that whilst cus- 
toms and the ways of the world unfortunately 
compel men to live in separate houses, and take 
their ease according to different standards, these 
conditions shall be obliterated as completely as 
possible on a day of universal rejoicing. Besides, 
in order that there shall be no sort of merry-mak- 
ing that is not public, and that the wealthiest may 
not be suspected of indulging in pleasures beyond 
the reach of his less fortunate brother-citizen, the 
fair danseuses, or geisha girls, of the different 
precincts dress themselves in carnival costumes, 
decline the summons of their best patrons, and 
parade the streets in the retinue of a dashi, sing- 
ing the quaint and plaintive “ Kiyari,” the re- 
frain of the firemen. These fair ladies never 
look prettier or more piquant than when they 
step along to the rhythm of their own voices, 
their long black hair coiled into the solid coiffure 
and cue of olden days, and their dainty limbs, 
usually robed in the most splendid garments, clad 
in the striped cottons of common coolies. These 
graceful women make one of the picturesque feat- 
| ures of all holiday shows, nor is their position ‘n 
the social world so anomalous or degraded as in 
many lands. 

Many novel sights there were in a festival of 
such unparalleled dimensions, but to Occidental 
minds nothing seemed more admirable and marvel- 
ous than the absolute gentleness and good-humor 
of the vast crowds that surged through the streets 
by the light of the universal illumination. Stu- 
dents, soldiers, women, girls, children by tens of 
thousands, priests, nobles and beggars all rejoic- 
ing together over the new era happily inaugu- 
rated, and the assurance of future progress. 

Like the sleeping beauty hidden for countless 
years, Japan, suddenly aroused after centuries of 
seclusion, realizes that she has dreamed while oth- 
ers struggled, and now she presses forward, full of 
| ambition and noble determination, eager to take 
her place side by side with the most enlightened 
nations. God prosper her. 


door, and says, in social 





SOME STYLES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
| THE sending of a note on a social or business 
matter seems to be an exceedingly simple affair, 
| and yet people who are generally believed to be 
| fairly well educated, and who were able to write 
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the note itself without any violations of English 
or good taste, manage to make several mistakes in 
accomplishing it. 

In the first place, they do not seem to under- 
stand that in addressing a man or woman with 
whom they are on terms of acquaintanceship the 
accepted formula is ‘‘ My dear Mr. Smith,” or 
‘My dear Mrs. Smith.” ‘‘ Dear Mr. Smith,” or 
“Dear Mrs. Smith” is supposed to be somewhat 
less formal, although the distinction is a very 
subtle one. To address a man as ‘* My dear sir ” 
where the subject on which he is addressed is a 
social one is a mistake almost bordering on rude- 
ness. ‘* My dear sir” is all right if the note is to 
« business man on a business matter, and the 
writer simply knows the man to whom he is writ- 
ing in a business way. Otherwise, it would indi- 
cate that the writer desires to hold the correspond- 
ent at a distance, and, no matter how slight the 
xequaintanceship between the sender and the re- 
ceiver may be, this savors of snobbishness. Young 
men and young women who are called upon to 
exchange notes for some reason or other, and who 
sgem to be unacquainted with the ordinary forms 
of correspondence, are frequently of the opinion 
that the use of ‘*‘ my dear” prefixed to the name 
of the correspondent indicates the beginning of a 
friendly or even an affectionate feeling. This 
manner of address is simply a formula, and does 
not mean any more than stage kisses. 

The old fashion of the writer subscribing him- 
self or herself ‘* Your obedient servant ” 
“Yours truly.” is the conventional 
and proper way of doing the thing now. ‘* Yours 


is now 
obsolete. 


sincerely” has come somewhat into use in En- 
gland during the past two years, but that is giy- 
ing way now to some extent, and ‘* Yours faith- 
fully” or * Faithfully yours ” has been substituted. 





The attentive reader of the newspapers has of | 


course observed that in correspondence between 


men who have come to a serious disagreement, | 
with or without the possibilities of a duel in the | 


future, the correspondent is simply addressed as 
“Sir” and the subscription is ‘‘ Yours, cte.,” or 
when the writer has an inclination to throw in 
a good deal of dignity he puts down ‘‘ Yours re- 
spectfully.” 

It often happens that men and women who 


eught to know better, in addressing an envelope | 
to a man who is a social equal, address it to Mr. 
A. B. Smith, No. 6522 Fifth Avenue, when they | 


should address it to A. B. Smith, Esq. The only 
time when an envelope can be addressed to Mr. 
Smith or Mr. Brown is where the 


dressed is a small tradesman. 

Some people have been embarrassed in address- | 
ing notes to titled people who have come here 
from England, France and Germany, and also in 
conversation with them. 


In the case of the Duke 





person ad- | 


| 


of Marlborough, for example, they hesitated to 
give him all his titles with the usual embellish- 
ments, because in Aimerica this looked snobbish, 
and seemed to be putting too much emphasis on 
distinctions which do not prevail in this coun- 
try. In other words, they didn’t care to address 
him as ‘* Your Grace the Duke of Marlborough,” 
and they didn’t feel sufficiently intimate with 
him to address him as “ My dear Marlborough ” 
or ** My dear Duke,” and at the same time didn't 
want to cut away all evidences of his rank by put- 
ting down ‘ Dear Mr. Marlborough.” There 
seems to be no reason, however, in this case, in 
addressing, why he should not have been ad- 
dressed ‘* My dear Duke of Marlborough,” with 
the envelope simply inscribed, “Duke of Marl- 
borough, Albemarle Hotel.” 


TWO CAREERS. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
(3 
So mucH one thought about the life beyond, 
He did not drain the waters of his pond ; 


And when death laid his children ’neath the sod 
He called it ‘‘ the mysterious will of God.” 


He would not strive for worldly gain, not he— 
His wealth, he said, was stored in God’s To Be. 


He kept his mortal body poorly dressed, 
And talked about the garments of the blessed ; 


And when to his last sleep he laid him down, 

His only mourner begged her widow’s gown. 
IT. 

One was not sure there was a life to come, 

So made a heaven of his earthly home. 


He strove for wealth, and with an open hand 
He comforted the needy in his land. 

He wore new garments often, and the old 
Helped many a brother to keep out the cold. 
He said this life was such a little span, 

Man ought to make the most of it for man; 
And when he died, the fortune that he left 
Gave succor to the needy and bereft. 


THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB OF 


CHICAGO. 
ly LIEUTENANT F, S. BAssett, U.S. N, 
CHICAGO is eminently a club city. There are, 
perhaps, more clubs and similar organizations, in 
proportion to the population, than in any other 
city on the continent. There are clubs political, 


social, literary, religious, military — everything, 
from the cleaning of streets to the emancipation 
of woman, being attended to by some club or as- 
There are clubs for ministers, clubs 


sociation. 
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for women, clubs for children, clubs for families, 
for lawyers, for physicians, for bicyclists, for post- 
age-stamp collectors ; clubs for soldiers and for 
sailors, for Republicans, for Democrats and for 
Independents ; clubs for law and order, and for 
dynamite and disorder. New ones are constantly 
forming, and progressive minds must needs have 
a ‘* Twentieth Century Club,” and propose a elub- 
house for working-men. 

Of all these organizations, numbered by hun- 
dreds, the largest and the most influential to-day 
is the Union Le This club, formed 
somewhat on 
the same plan as 
those of the 
same name in 
New York and 
Philadelphia, is 
yet distinct 
from them in its 
broader aims, 
and in the en- 
ergy and 
with which it 
inaugurates anc 
accomplishes 
measures of 
vital interest 
and public re- 
forms, in its 
successful 
efforts to incul- 
cate a higher 
standard of citi- 
zenship, and in 
the great sup- 
port it brings to 
the cause of 


vague Club. 


verve 


good = govern- 
ment. It con- 


tains more than 
a thousand re- 
presentatives of 
the professional 











ceded to the plan proposed. A charter was at 
once obtained, dated December 19th, 1879, for 
**The Chicago Club of the Union League of Amer- 
ica,” as it was found that there already existed 

“Union League Club” in the city. Many of 
the members of this association having joined the 
new one, they were induced to transfer their char- 
ter, and thus became “‘ The Union League Club of 
Chicago,” in January, 1882. 

Forty persons were present at a second meet- 
ing, and each of these having agreed to find an- 
other desirable person, the club, now increased to 
eighty 
bers, secured 


mem- 


rooms in the 
Honore Block, 
on Dearborn 
Street, which 
were continu- 
ously occupied 
by them until 
the present 
large and hand- 
some house was 
erected. 
Prominent 
among those 
who were ider- 
tified with the 
club in its earli- 
er days, and who 
have contribut- 
ed largely to its 
success, were 
Messrs. L. I 
Coburn, John 
C. Coonley, 
A. L. Coe, J. B. 
Bradwell, R. $ 
Critchell, L. W. 
McConnell, *. 
M. Moore, Irs 
W. Buell, EI- 


es) 


Sayre SCH Tihry ti 








and business 
ren of the city, 
the brain and brawn of the most energetic and pro- 
gressive civilization of a progressive age. In its 
rapid growth from two dozen to nearly fifty times 
that number in nine short years, it is typical of 
the marvelous progress of the Garden City, and 
presents a notable example of American enterprise. 
The inception of this association was due to 
Mr. O. H. Salisbury, now deceased. 
man interested several prominent Chicagoans in 
the formation of a club resembling the Eastern 
organizations named above. The first meeting 
called for this purpose was held in the Sherman 
House club-room, and twenty-five persons ac- 


CLUB-HOUSE OF THE UNION LEAGUE OF CHICAGO, 


This gentle- | 


| mote economy in office, and to secure honesty and 


bridge Keith 
and J. Me- 


Gregor Adams. 

The avowed objects of the association are : 

1. To encourage and promote, by moral, social 
and political influence, unconditional loyalty to 
the Federal Government, and to defend and pro- 
tect the integrity and perpetuity of this nation. 

2. To ineuleate a higher appreciation of tho 
value and sacred obligations of American citizen- 
ship ; to maintain the civil and political equality 
of all citizens in every section of our common 
country, and to aid in the enforcement of all laws 
enacted to preserve the purity of the ballot-box. 


3. To resist and expose corruption, and pro- 
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eliciency in the administration of National, State ; State of Illinois, or the Nation, whose integrity 
and Municipal affairs. and welfare it designs to promote. 

These cre high aims, and most nobly is the Notwithstanding this energy in political action, 
elub endeavoring to realize them.. In the few | the club is by no means partisan. Although the 
years of its existence, it has accomplished many | majority of its members are Republicans, there 
excellent things, and its influence is second to no | are many belonging to the opposite party, and 
organization in the State, and, perhaps, in the | independent action in local affairs is frequently 
broad West. Action is the master-spirit that im- | taken. No direct participation in any national 
pels it. Measures recommended by the Commit- | election is had, and non-partisan action is aimed 
tee on Political Action are discussed at the cus- | at in many directions. 
tomary quarterly Saturday dinners, and when it The influence exerted in these various ways has 
has been fully decided to use the influerce of the | been productive of much good. It was potent in 
club in any direction, energetic steps are at once | securing the enactment of the present election 
taken in the most practical way to carry out the | laws, which by limiting voting-hours, requiring 
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resolution. ‘These measures may be in the direc- ; registration in advance, and restricting the num- 
tion of new legislation, when, in addition to the | ber of voters in any precinct to 300,-has tended 
public agitation and discussion of the subject, it | greatly to prevent fraud, and to secure an honest 
tay be necessary to send committces to the legis- | election ; and it opposes a proposed national elec- 
lative bodies ; or it may be advisable *to oppose | tion law that will lengthen the voting-hours. The 
inwise legislation by similar means. Occasion- | reorganization of the Board of County Commis- 
ally, the municipal authorities need support in | sioners, and of its methods of doing business, were 
the execution of the laws, or require an energetic | effected chiefly through the influence of this club 
reminder of their duty in certain directions. Nor | —reforms tending to greater economy and better 
is the club unmindful of material interests in| government. Decided action has been taken in 
other directions. It took the initiative in the | favor of laws that will tend to improve trials by 
movement for a World’s Fair in Chicago in 1892, | jury, and the selection of better men as jurors. 
and its voice is often heard in important affairs | By the club’s efficient aid and vigorous measures, 
affecting the interests of the City of Chicago, the | the important Drainage Bill was passed. Minor 
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municipal measures of public benefit have been 
recommended and adopted by its influential ac- 
tion. It urges compensation for property destroyed 
in riots, and provision to make more secure the 
titles to real estate, and other measures, all tend- 
ing to the public good, and to the preservation of 
law and order. In securing these enactments, it 
has sometimes co-operated with other organiza- 
tions, which have emulated its good example. 
The composition of the Union League Club being 
from all classes of business and professional men, 
makes it sensitive to the public pulse, and alive to 
needed legislation and action in many directions. 

One of the best signs of the time is the revival 
of patriotic sentiment throughout the country. 


In this movement, the Union League Club has | 


participated. It has inaugurated a patriotic fes- 
tival on Washington’s Birthday, when an address 
is given by some gifted orator of distinction upon 
a suitable topic, and this is supplemented by a 
hanquet in the evening of the same day, to which 
distinguished men from other States are invited, 


after which speeches upon themes fitted to the | 


occasion are heard. 


The first address was delivered by the distin- | 
| son, Byron P. Moulton, Eugene Cary, H. N. Hig- 


guished author and poet, James Russell Lowell, 
before a brilliant audience composed of the club 
and invited guests. On February 22d, 1888, they 
listened to the glowing periods and fluent elo- 
quence of the Hon. Chauncey Depew; and on the 
anniversary of last year, an admirable address 
from the Hon. J. D. Cox continued these fitting 
celebrations of the national festal-day. The many 
shorter speeches given each evening were none 
the less eloquent, the orators coming from every 
portion of the country, from Maine to Minne- 
sota. The community owes a debt of gratitude 
to the club for its beneficent action in this direc- 
tion, and it is a matter of congratulation that the 
influence of these patriotic addresses may, in the 
future, be extended to larger audiences in the 
great Auditorium, the conception and erection of 
which is due to the energy of a prominent mem- 
ber of the club, and to which many other members 
have contributed time and money. 

The membership of the club increased rapidly 
after its change of name. ‘There were 120 mem- 
bers in 1880, 567 in 1883, 744 in 1887, and the 
limit of membership—900—was soon thereafter 
reached. This having been increased to 1,000, 
956 members registered in 1888, and the list is 
now full again. All citizens of the United States 
residing in Chicago are eligible to membership, 


the only conditions prescribed being ‘‘ absolute” 


and unqualified loyalty to the Government of the 
United States. ‘‘They are admitted by ballot, 
2 votes out of 11 in the Electoral Committee be- 
ing sufficient to reject any name. 
fee is $200, and the dues are $80 per annum. 


The list of honorary members includes the 
President of the United States, the Governor of 
Illinois, the Generals of the Army and of the De- 
partment, the Judges of the United States Courts 
and the Senators from Illinois. There are, in 
addition, about 150 members, resident mostly in 
the North-west, and a generous provision of the 
by-laws admits oflicers of the Army and Navy to 
membership without an initiation fee. 

The officers consist of a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer and six )i- 
rectors. These are assisted by a Committee on 
Political Action, a House Committee, a Property 
Committee, a Rules Committee, a Library Com- 
mittee and a Reception Committee. 

The first President of the club was L. L. Co. 
burn (1880). John C. Coonley (1881-2), Elbridge 
G. Keith (1883), J. MeGregor Adams (1884-6), 
John L. Thompson (1888) and George F. Bissell 
(1889) followed in succession, » General Thomp- 
son died soon after his election, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Vice-president, Franklin H. Head. 
Besides the latter, Messrs. William H. Bradley, 
E. A. Small, A. W. Raymond, R. 8. Critchell, 
Charles E. Culver, 8. M. Moore, C. M. Hender- 


ginbotham, A. L. Coe, O. 8S. A. Sprague, Edson 
Keith and Presidents Adams and Thompson have 
served as Vice-presidents. The Treasurers have 
been William Penn Nixon, George M. Bogue, 
W. V. Jacobs, Walter B. Mitchell, Rollin A. 
Keyes and William Moseback ; while the following 
E. Raymond Bless 
R. S. Critchell, George Driggs, Henry M. Bacon 
and W. H. Hubbard. 


The list of Directors con- 


persons have been Secretaries : 


| tains the names of many of Chicago’s most emi- 


nent and progressive citizens. ‘Tenure of office 


| seems to be the rule, as the 112 places have been 


The initiation | 


held by 53 men. 

As the club increased in numbers, it became 
apparent that new quarters must be sought, and 
it was determined that it should have a home of 
Several committees reported plans that 
were rejected, but that presented by one, consist- 
ing of Messrs. G. F. Bissell, Rollin A. Keyes and 
R. $. Critchell, was finally adopted, and the out- 
come is the present fine elub-house. This plan 
contemplated a building which should contain a 
room large enough for the club-meetings, a ban- 
quet-hall, dining-rooms of ampfe capacity, sleep- 


its own. 


ing-rooms and the necessary rooms for service. 
The location selected was at first criticised be- 
cause of its heing out of the centre of the busi- 
ness district, but time has shown the wisdom of 
the choice. The progress of business to the south 
and west has made this a central point, and the 
location of the Board of Trade within a block has 
led to the erection of palatial office-buildings, and 
more are contemplated in the immediate vicinity. 




















The building is half-way between the river and 
Twelfth Street, and also midway between the 
lake on the east and the river to the west. 

The charter of the club making no provision 
for the capital necessary to build a club-house, an 
Auxiliary Association was formed, with a cash cap- 
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the club-houses in the country. A separate en- 
trance on Fourth Avenue, near the corner of the 
building, gives access to a reception-room, with 


| which are connected a reading-room, retiring- 


ital of $180,000, for which stock was issued and | 


sold to members only. Bonds to the extent of 
$80,000, bearing six per cent. interest, were after- 
ward issued. 

The club having acquired the lease of the lot 
at the corner of Jackson Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue, 745x100 feet in area, for ninety-nine years, 
the erection of a club-house was commenced in 
1884. Since that time, 25 feet more on Jackson 
Street have been purchased, and an addition to the 
building made. The result is one of the handsom- 
est club-houses in the country, and the building 
is an ornament to the city, and a credit to the 
club and the architect, Mr. W. L. B. Jenney. It 
is of the fourteenth-century Florentine Renais- 
sance, modified to comply with modern require- 


ments. The building is 100x100 feet in area, 
and is constructed of brick, trimmed with Bed- 


ford stone and red sandstone. It is five stories 
high, being 100 feet to the eaves and 140 to the 
top of the tower. The interior is trimmed with 
hard wood, and the walls are appropriately and 
tastefully decorated. Steam-heat is used, and the 
most approved system of ventilation, by means of 
exhaust fans, assures pure air throughout the 
building. An electrical plant furnishes light, gas 
being on hand as a reserve. 
senger and one freight elevator in the building. 
The 
partment, 
mos and pumps; the store-rooms, fuel-rooms and 
scullery; the great ice-chest and the wine-cellar. 
The main entrance is on Jackson Street. A 
broad flight of steps leads up to a small vestibule, 
which opens directly into the large and handsome 


There are two pas- 


basement is devoted to the working de- 


Here are the boilers, engines, dyna- 


| through the main rooms of the club. 


rooms, etc. A separate elevator connects these 
rooms with those devoted to the ladies’ use on 
the upper floors. The ladies-of members’ families 
are admitted by card, or they may accompany 
their husbands without being compelled to pass 
This is a 


| very popular feature of the club- house, ladies 


reception-room for members, which occupies half | 


the floor-space. This is a light and lofty apart- 
ment, divided by the line of supporting: pillars 
It i 


and handsome open fire-place, over which are 


into two parts. 


s ornamented with a large 


the words of Rufus Choate, ** Welcome, all loyal | 


hearts. We recognize no party which does not 
carry the flag, and which cannot keep step to the 
music of the Union.” 

A door to the right in the vestibule gives ac- 
cess to a small reception-room for strangers, which 
is thus separated from the main rooms. Opening 
off the main reception-room is a coat-room, the 
lavatory and the members’ barber-shop. 

A peculiar feature of this club-house is the ar- 
rangement for the entertainment of ladies. 
Queen City Club of Cincinnati was the first to 
adopt this plan, and it is confined to very few of 


The | 


frequently availing themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded them of having luncheon here, in- 
stead of patronizing the restaurants. Luncheon 
parties are occasionally given, for which the supe- 
rior facilities afforded are especially adapted, 

On the second floor is situated the library and 
reading-room, ‘This is a spacious chamber, sev- 
enty-five feet in length, with well-filled book- 
shelves and complete files of periodicals. The 
books were the gifts of members, and include 
many rare and valuable volumes, among which 
are those from the political library of the late 
E.B. Washburne. Some excellent portraits adorn 
the walls, conspicuously those of the first two 
presidents of the club. Adjoining this, to the 
south, is the café, with a smaller lunch-room and 
the necessary serving-rooms. In the newer portion 
of the building is a spacious billiard-room, 100 
feet long, containing eight tables. 

The third floor is entirely given up to sleeping- 
rooms, of which there are seventeen, almost con- 
tinually oceupied. 

On the fourth floor are situated seven. private 
dining-rooms, the ladies dining-room and six bed- 
One of the private dining-rooms, the 
‘** tower-room,” will seat comfortably forty per- 


rooms, 


sons, and in this beautiful room President Har- 
rison and other distinguished persons have been 
entertained. 

The entire front of the building on the main 
floor is devoted to the main dining-room. Here 
400 persons may readily be seated, and here the 
banquets have been given. It may be further 
enlarged to accommodate an additional 2Q0 by 
throwing open the connecting art-gallery, whose 
walls begin to testify to the growing appreciation 
of art in this city of practical pursuits and mate- 
rial interests. 

On the same floor are the spacious kitchens and 
pantries. The rear portion of the building is 
carried two stories higher than the front, and 
here are situated the servants’ quarters and the 
laundry. There are nearly a hundred persons on 
the pay-roll, and the yearly salaries amount to 
more than $30,000. The receipts from the res- 
taurant, etc., amount to more than $70,000 per 


| annum. 


The club-house was opened, June 10th, 1886, 
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with a magnificent reception, at which more than | 


2,500 members and guests were present. The 
“‘ Annex” was dedicated with another brilliant 
reception, attended by fully 2,000 persons. Be- 
ing a ‘‘down-town” club, the Union League 
does not pay as much attention to social as to 
political matters, but several most 
entertaininents and receptions have been given. 
Secretary Blaine and Secretary Windom, the 
Illinois Senators and Representatives, and other 
dignitaries, have been banqueted, and distin- 
guished foreigners visiting Chicago have been 
received, and the club entertained and recom- 


successful 


i 
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bankers, suave millionaires, rising young lawyers, 
busy merchants—all find time from the rush of 
the city during the midday hours to meet here 
and enjoy a sociable lunch. 

Such an organization as this is of great benefit 
to the community and to the country. So long 
as it continues to avoid partisan action, and to 
desire only the public good, it deserves the confi- 
dence of all earnest citizens. A voice which 
might be unheard in its advocacy of some impor- 
tant measure is here often powerful in moving 
the masses, through the support it receives from 
organized action. The practical co-operation of 
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pensed by their occasional brilliant addresses. 
Lectures, musical parties and addresses are fre- 
quently given in the Winter season. 
President Harrison was tendered an informal | 
reception on the occasion of his recent visit to | 
Chicago, at the opening of the Auditorium, and | 
the rooms were graced by the presence of Mrs. 
Cleveland during the visit of President Cleveland 
in 1887. The greater part of the members being | 
voung and middle-aged business mez, fewer are | 
found within its walls during the evening hours 
than in the middle of the day, when from two to 
four hundred assemble here. Great judges, portly 


| 


earnest energetic business and professional men 
will be needed in the near future to strengthen 


| the laws, and enable society to resist the varied 


disintegrating forces brought against it. These 
are peculiarly American institutions, whose free- 
dom of speech and bold actions would not be tol- 
erated in many lands, and deserve as such to be 
cherished and maintained. There is fallow ground 
yet to be plowed, and it is to be hoped that the 
good work effected by the Union League Club in 
the various ways indicated above is but an ear- 
nest of future measures of reform to be adopted 
and furthered by its powerful assistance. 
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‘SHE WAS RECLINING IN A HAMMOCK, AND IDLY WATCHING THE WATER. 





A LADY, EMPLOYED AS 


HER COMPANION, SAT BESIDE HER, READING ALOUD.” 


A SPANISH 


By FRANCEs B, CURRIE, 


WHEN Roderick Cuthbert had been every- | Cuthbert was dlasé, and a misanthrope. 


where, and had seen everything in which he | 


felt the faintest interest, he resolved to go home 
and marry his ward. He was forty years old 


when he made this resolution, and the young 


lady in question was but twenty ; yet he was san- 
guine concerning the success of his suit. Judith 
was an amiable, obedient girl, and would be easily 
influenced. 

He had outlived his enthusiasm some years be- 
fore our story opens, or he would have been de- 
lighted with the change that time had wrought 
in her. When he had left her, she had been a 
callow, uninteresting school-girl. Ice returned to 
find her a woman, whose beauty and amiability 
were greatly admired. He reflected that the task 
of winning this beautiful heiress would be more 
agreeable than he had anticipated. 

Ife was surprised at himself when he expe- 
rienced a revulsion of feeling, and decided that 
he would not marry her. Judith would soon be 
of age, and would need a husband to manage her 
property ; and as there was nothing of the dog- 
in-the-manger characteristic in Cuthbert, he re- 
solved to find his ward a suitable husband. Ile 
happened to hear that Roberto Barrantes was in 
the country, and he invited the young Spaniard 
to visit him and his ward at the Ambre Ilotel. 

There was a curious friendship between Cuth- 
bert and Sefior Barrantes. Their dispositions 
were wholly dissimilar. 
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Bar- 
rantes was an artist of superior ability, and en- 
tered into his work with a headlong impetuosity 
which wearied the American. Cuthbert had tio 
occupation. Barrantes was full of sentiment and 
generous impulses, while Cuthbert was never emo- 
tional. Barrantes was a rich man, who would one 
day inherit a title, and Cuthbert felt assured that 
he was no fortune-hunter. He was a handsome, 
dashing young fellow, such as most young ladics 
admire, and Cuthbert felt confident that Judith 
would like him, 

The Ambre Hotel was a picturesque structure, 
in a Georgia watering-place. 4t was close enoug! 
to the shore to command a view of an irregular 
coast, and far enough inland to admit of its being 
surrounded by magnolia-trees. The place was 


| redolent with perfume, and warm with rich color- 


Barrantes was an enthu- | 
siast whose emotional nature was easily aroused, | to the ground. 


ing. When Sefior Barrantes entered it, he felt 
as if he was back again in sunny Spain. 
When he approached the hotel for the first 


time, it was by a little circuitous path through 
the wood. Ile had preferred it to the highway, 
and through this preference he had seen Miss 
Judith Hilgard before his formal introduction. 
If he could have painted her as she looked on 
that soft Spring morning, his reputation as an 
artist would have lived forever. 

She was reclining in a hammock, and idly 
watching the water. She rested upon a scarlet 
wrap which fell over the sides of the hammock 
Iler hair, as black as Cleopatra’s, 
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and confined only at her neck, mingled with and | 


was almost as long as the scarlet drapery. She 
looked like an Eastern princess taking a siesta 
after a bath. 

& fady, employed as her companion, sat beside 
her reading aloud. Her name was Gertrude Mor- 
is. She was twenty-four years old, but looked 
much younger than she was. 
ance was enhanced by the simplicity of her white 
dress, and by her rich hair. 
pale, and. beside the brilliant brunette was like a 
colorless lily in the presence of a gorgeous passion- 
lower, 

Sefior Barrantes scarcely noticed her. 


There was a grand **‘ hop” at the hotel that 
night, and Roberto Barrantes entered the ball- 


room with Cuthbert 
obligingly left them alone, and engaged Miss 
Morris If Sefior Barrantes had 
heard their conversation, he would have suspected 


Miss Hilgard on his arm. 
in conversation. 


that Cuthbert’s desertion was not wholly disinter- 
ested. There was nothing pronounced or striking 
in Miss Morris’s appearance. She was pretty, as 
the average American girl is, without any sur- 
prising beauty. She was poor, her education had 
been somewhat superficial, she had few accom- 
plishments, and her family was obscure. No one 
knew much about her, excepting that she was 
respectable and clever ; and yet it was a veritable 
fact that 
liness, had decided not to marry the heiress be- 
cause he preferred her companion ! 

He had been surprised at his own change of 


purpose. He was more surprised to discover that 


trude Morris had aroused. He had not noticed 
her at first, but when his attention had once 
been directed to her she held it. Her wit, her 


repartee, her lack of toadyism were all so refresh- 

g, that he longed to have her constantly with 
him to keep off his old mental lethargy. This 
girl had a temper of her own which was more 
delightful to him than Judith’s unvarying ami- 
ability. 

He had been contident of winning his ward’s 
consent to marry him, but, curiously for a man in 
his position, he was not at all certain of gaining 
the companion’s. Her moods were so variable, 
that he could never anticipate what she was go- 
At the ‘‘hop” she at first 
refused to dance with him. 

‘*T must not,” she said, her face full of mis- 
chief. ‘* I must hover about my charge and drive 
uway the wolves who are eager to earry her off !” 

She evidently understood Cuthbert’s intention 


ing, 


ing to do or say. 


of marrying off his ward and having no more 
responsibility concerning her. 
‘‘Ts it always safe for you 


wolves ?” he asked, significantly. 


to meet these 


** Remember, 





Her girlish appear- | 


‘ ] 
Gertrude was rather | 


Roderick Cuthbert, with all his world- | 
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it was not Red Riding-hood alone, but her grayd- 
mother, who was devoured !” 

She laughed, and shrugged her shoulders. 

“Don’t compare me to that frightful old 
woman,” she said. ‘* Why, her face was so like 
the wolf’s, that when he put on her night-cap the 
resemblance was perfect !” 

Before she had finished her sentence he },.: 
drawn her into the waltz. 

‘* You have inveigled me into this to prevent 
me from interrupting the ¢éte-d-téte between your 
ward and the Spanish cavalier,” she said, saucily. 
**T suspect you of having match-making procliy- 
ities. You regard Miss Hilgard in the light of a 
daughter, and are ambitious to have a future 
marquis for a son-in-law.” 

‘JT aspire even higher than that. 
make you his mother-in-law !” 

She broke away from him suddenly. 


| hope lo 


“Tam not going to dance,” she said, ‘* nor to 
help you marry Miss Hilgard to a Spaniard. | 
have no right to eriticise your choice, but | 
would rather see her dead than married to one 
of his race.” 

Meanwhile Sefior Barrantes had been cultivat- 
ing the acquaintance of the heiress. She con- 
versed with him in her sweet thouglr indolent 
fashion, while they watched the dancers. They 
had noticed Cuthbert and Gertrude in the danee. 

‘** Miss Morris waltzes uncommonly well,” Miss 


Hilgard commented. ‘See how perfectly cool 


| she looks among those hot dancers—like a natural 


lily in a group of crumpled artificial flowers.” 
**And will you waltz ? 


ing.” 


The music is tempt- 


“Oh, no,” she answered, with that indescrib- 
able gentleness which took all the sting out of 
her dance in Summer. 
There are few who can survive a waltz as does 
(rertrude—all cool, apparently, with only a little 


utterances; ‘I never 


additional color to show that she has exercised.” 


He found a cool place on the piazza, where 
they sat and watched the dancers through an 
A moment later some 
dressed him in his own language. The voice was 
so familiar that he turned quickly, expecting to 
the face of a friend. Cuthbert and Miss 
Morris had joined them, and the girl had spoken. 
As he scanned her face the Spaniard was con- 
vinced that he had never seen her before that day. 
But Where had it? Its 
accents sounded as familiar as a melody learned 
childhood, 

‘So you speak my language,” he said, offering 
his chair, and regarding her with sudden interest. 
* You cannot imagine how delightful it sounds 
to me in this babel of voices. 


open window. one ad- 


meet 


her voice ! he heard 


in 


The confusion of 
sounds here makes the English language almost 
incomprehensible to me.” 
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‘IT did not know that you could converse in 
Spanish, Gertrude,” Miss Hilgard remarked. 
‘You have been with me three years without 
ventilating this accomplishment. Where did you 
acquire it ?” 

Miss Morris had suddenly grown very pale. 
‘castle in Spain,’” she 

inhabited it I learned 


““T once possessed a 
said, evasively. ‘* While 
the Spanish language.” 


* * * * * * 
Mr. Cuthbert’s match-making progressed indif- 


ferently, and Gertrude Morris was to blame for 
it. Sefior Barrantes could not keep her out of 
his mind. Her voice haunted him. Where had 
he heard it—or one exactly like it? He watched 
the girl with increasing interest. Had she ever 
crossed his path before, and was there any hidden 
meaning in her assertion that she had once lived 
in a ‘castle in Spain’? It was obvious that she 
avoided him, and that she had a disposition to 
keep Miss Hilgard out of his sight. Her conduct 
finally attracted Cuthbert’s attention, and he com- 
mented upon it. 

‘*Miss Morris has an unreasonable distrust of 
your countrymen,” he said to Sefior Barrantes. 
‘She doubtless has read some fictitious literature 
in which a Spanish desperado has figured. She 
probably thinks you are armed to the teeth, and 
carry a stiletto down the back of your neck. Some 


a° 


girls have singular prejudices, but Judith Hil- 
gard appears to be entirely free from them. She 


has a firm belief in the proverbial Spanish honor 
and chivalry.” 

In spite of her dislike for his race, the Span- 
iard’s interest in Miss Morris increased. He had 
ut first disapproved of her. She appeared to him 
frivolous and cold. Later, he discovered that 
nearly all who came to pay court to the beautiful 
heiress ended by devoting their attention to the 
‘‘companion.” The latter was versatile, and 
piqued men by her indifference ; yet they liked 
her. She understood them so well, and was 
ut once careless, so pretty, so nearly insolent 
and yet so well-bred, that they began to study her 
and forget the good-tempered Judith. The girl’s 
object did not appear to be to attract attention to 
herself so much as to divert it from Miss Hil- 
gard. She believed that Judith would marry a 
man unworthy of her 
trouble of refusing him. 

Gertrude Morris was conspicuously faulty, yet 
Barrantes was compelled to admit that she had 
excellent characteristics. When a friend of 
Miss Hilgard’s sickened and died, Judith shrank 
from approaching her; but Gertrude sustained 
the sufferer in her death-struggles. The girl was 
as tender as a mother and as steady-nerved as a 
surgeon. 

She was in one of her most captious moods one 


sO 


some 





rather than give herself the 
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seinen. when Sefor Barrantes 
beach. 

** What !" she exclaimed ; ‘are you out sketch- 
ing so early? I thought you Spaniards always 
arose at noon after your café au lait.” 

**We Spaniards are not all lazy. Americans 
are not the only toil-loving people, so you must 
not think you have a monopoly of arduous labor,” 

‘1 suppose we Americans are money-loving 
rather than labor-loving,” she said, lightly. ‘* But 
do all Spaniards call sketching ‘ arduous labor’ 2” 

‘*Sketching is a mere drop in the ocean of an 
artist’s life,” he said, now really irritated. ++ An 
artist’s life is no joke, sefiorita.” 

**T know that,” she responded, her 
sympathetic that his temper was soothed. ‘* Miss 
Hilgard once determined to devote her life to art, 
and began and ended her painting a 


met her on the 


‘ 
+ 


voice sO 


career by 


pair of jars. Such a time as she had putting on 
the paints and rubbing them off again ! The vases 


were completed in seventeen weeks.” 

He made a gesture of impatience, 
secretly enjoyed. 
possession of her. 

** Da you ever paint jars, or plaques, or any- 
thing ?” he asked, at length. “I 
do, since all young ladies amuse 
that way.’ 

**Then I must be an old lady, 
of the sort.” 

**T see I have been guilty of a blunder,” he 
said, in Spanish. ‘‘ You speak my language so 
much better than I do yours, that you ought to 
indulge me by conversing with me always in 
Spanish.” 

They stopped then to watch the water. The 
sea was in a state of tumultuous fury. The girl 
who had been all smiles and dimples a moment 
before stood looking at the spectacle with eyes 
dark and humid, and an expression of terror on 
her face. oe: 

**Do you love 
looking at her. 

** Love the sea! Baw repeated, her voice trem- 
bling with passion ; ‘* I hate it! I force myself 
to look at it—I am compelled to hear it con- 
stantly—but I wish my eyes were blind to the 
sight, and my ears deaf to the sound !” 

He turned to her quickly, a sudden remem- 
brance flashing upon him. 

Ah,” he said, impulsively, “I know you at 
last! I heard your voice in Barcelona. You fell 
from the pier, one night seven years ago, just 
before the late steamer arrived. When you were 
drawn from the sea your hair fell over your face 
so that I could not see you. But I heard your 
voice. Great Heavens! how could I ever for- 
get it ?” 

She was trembling violently. 


which she 
The spirit of mischief had 


suppose you 
themselves in 


for I do nothing 


the sea ?” he asked, without 
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‘And I did not know you!” she said, her 
voice vibrating with intense feeling. ‘There 
were two fell into the Mediterranean—a gentle- 
man and I. You saved my life, but when you 
went back into that awful sea, he was dead.” 

He made no reply, and she continued, her 


voice broken ij , 
with deep emotion : ee age ¢ 
That night was s> 5 
dark and terrible, that 
I have never alluded is 
to it in all these years. 
I have shrank from thinking oi 
it—yet it has haunted me day 


how 


and night. I appear so care- 
less—but I can never be rid of 
it. ILow strange it is that we should meet 
again, and I not know you !” 

**T am sorry to have pained you by re- 


calling such an unhappy event,” he said. ‘‘?HEN HE KISSED HER LIPS ONCE MORE BEFORE SHE FELL. HF 


** Believe me, I will never transgress in 
this way again.” 

**T am glad you spoke. Iam glad that I can 
look in your face and thank you for giving me 
back my life.” 

* * * ¥ * 

When Mr. Cuthbert proposed marriage to Miss 
Morris she promptly refused him. She could not 
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| marry one for whom she had no affection. He 
left her with deeper regret than he had believed 
himself capable of feeling. 
She was on the balcony on the evening before 
Sefior Barrantes’s departure. It was a perfect 
| night, starlight, and silent excepting that some 


* 
ie 


DARED NOT LOOK TO SEE WHAT HER FATE HAD BEEN, BUT 
A CHEER FROM BELOW REASSURED HIM.” 





| distant musicians played Gounod’s inimitable 
Flower-song. She was radiantly beautiful in the 
half-light, verifying the poet’s assertion that 
‘‘night shows stars and women in a better light.” 
When Sefior Barrantes joined her, something in 
| his face made her resolve to escape him; but 
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when she would have gone he understood her in- 
tention and thwarted it. 

“You are too late.” he 
heard.” 


said. “I must be 


‘the night 
Let us return to the parlor.” 


*‘The music has ceased,” she said ; 
grows chilly. 

He placed her wrap about her shoulders. 

** This will keep you warm,” he said, ‘ and the 
music is beginning again.” 

*Lardi si fa, addio,” she sang, provokingly. 
‘* What could be a stronger hint than for those 
men to play * The hour is late, adieu * 7” 

* This is my last opportunity of seeing you 


alone before I go,” he persisted, ‘and I must 
seize it. I must ask you to be my wife.” 


She stopped and listened. 
*T have spoken abruptly because you avoid me, 
und have several times prevented me from speak- 


ing. 


You have a thousand evasions at your com- 


mand ; but to-night I must compel you to listen. | 


I know that under your cloak of carelessness is a 
woman’s warm heart, and I appeal to it. I love 
you, Gertrude.” 

Unlike 
her suitor, she was apparently not agitated. Per- 


* But [ cannot marry you.” she said. 


haps she was accustomed to scenes like this. ** We 


ure not suited to each other, and Ido not like 
your countrymen. You want a confiding woman, 
und I am incredulous. You want a loving woman, 
and I am cold.” 

‘You appear cold, indeed, when you can rea- 
son so dispassionately,” he answered. ‘* But I 
have watched you, and I believe vour coldness is 
Do not confront me ‘with these tricks 
Be your true self to-night. Your 
nature is as earnest, as tender, as passionate as 
that of any daughter of Spain. 
love me.” 

“Tf I had known you eight years ago, I might 
have answered differently. Then I could have 
trusted the man I loved with my soul. Now I 
cannot trust a Spaniard.” 

“Why not ?” 

*T am afraid of your countrymen, and [ be- 
lieve they make bad husbands. I ought to know, 
for I was once married to a Spaniard *” 


assumed, 
of mannerism. 


Tell me if you 


He started away from her, too shocked, too 


ustonished to speak. She stood nervously clasp- 
ing and unclasping her hands. 

**My father disliked my choice. He consid- 
ered the Spaniards treacherous, unreliable people. 
I would not listen to him. When I was betrothed, 
he turned me out-of-doors. He was a cold, hard 
man, and I was hungering for affection. 
sixteen, impetuous, trustful and loving. 
have died for the man T-leved. 


I would 
I married him in 


the face of all opposition, and he took me to Bar- | 


celona. Whenowe had been married_six months 
he was drowned.” 


A SPANTSH CAVALIER. 





| and 


| ible. 


I was | 


«There is nothing in all this to prejudice you 
against my suit,” Sefor Barrantes said. ‘ You 
are free, a widow, and I love you.” 

The tears ran over her face. 

*T trusted him. I gave up father, home, coun- 
try—everything to go with him, and he distruste: 
me! Heaven forgive me for telling of his sin— 
but he intentionally fell from the Barcelona pier, 
and he purposely dragged me with him !” 

She could not speak for a time, but when she 
regained her self-control she told him more. Her 
husband had been jealous. Stung by the injus- 
tice of his accusations, she had been too proud to 
make any defense. He had mistaken her silence 
for an admission that his accusations were true, 
he had determined to end her existence and 
his own. When they were on the Barcelona pier, 
he plunged into the sea, and dragged his young 
wife with him. The rest of her story Barrantes 
knew. He had saved her life, while her husband 
was drowned. 

She had returned to America as soon as possi- 
ble, and had taken her maiden name. She had 
wished to forget the brief, black history of her 
married life. 

‘** You were little more than a child when you 
made this mistake.” Sefor Barrantes said. ‘* Do 
you not see the difference between then and now ? 
If you loved me, I would be your maturer choice. 
Your woman’s heart could not deceive you ? Do 
you think all Spaniards are alike ? Do I look 
like a coward and a murderer ?” 

He put his arms about her, trembling with ex- 
citement as he did and for an instant she 
made no resistance. 

** Be a girl once more,” he urged, his handsome 
face close to hers and his breath coming quickly. 
* Resurrect your old faith in the goodness of 
men. Believe in me as I do in you. Be my wife, 
and let me prove to you how tender and true a 
Spaniard can be.” 

She staggered to her feet and released herself. 

‘*No, no, no!” she exclaimed. “I cannot— 
I dare not yield. Por siempre adios!” (Good- 
by for ever). 

* * * * + 


50, 


He could not rest that night. He sat in his 
room thinking of what had passed between him 
and the woman he loved. That she was a widow 
—that girlish - looking creature—seemed incred- 
A widow for seven years, and the widow 
of a man who had died in trying to take her life ! 

A little while before daylight he cast himself 
down on a lounge, dressed as he was, and fell into 
troubled sleep. He was awakened by some ex- 
citement in the corridor. Some one ran past his 
door and shrieked, ** Fire !” 

He rushed into the hall, where he was nearly 
blinded by smoke. .On the stairs.a crowd of men 
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and women fiercely struggled to reach the open 
The Spaniard had but one thought in his 
He knew that Gertrude’s 


air. 


mind. room was on 
fire had originated. Had she escaped? He saw 


Cuthbert and Miss Hilgard struggling in the mass 


not there. 

He dashed up the stairs leading to the south 
wing. ‘The fire would have driven back any but 
the most daring of men. 
him that he was rushing to his death. 
deaf to the warning. 
smoke until he reached her room. She lay upon 
the bed, alive, but stupefied with the death-laden 
atmosphere. He wrapped the bedclothing about 
her, and then bore her out into the corridor. This 


up the stair-way. There was but one possible means 
of escape. 

He climbed out upon a bay-window, still with 
her helpless weight in his arms. The crowd be- 
and shouted to him to let 
and they would catch her. 

But he held her fast. 

“A ladder—a ladder !” he cried. 

But alas! for the safety of human lives, none 
long enough to reach him could be found. They 
stretched a strong blanket below, again begging 
him to drop her. Even then noticed that 
Cuthbert was one of those who held it. The 
flames behind Barrantes made it impossible for 
him to keep his position many seconds longer. 
He thanked God that the woman in his arms was 
insensible to her danger. Then he kissed 
lips once before she fell. 

‘Adios !” he said. ** Por siempre adios !” 

He dared not look to see what her fate had 
leven, but a cheer from below reassured him. 

Then the blanket was held up again. 

Jump,” they said, **and we will save you!” 

* * * 


low cheered 


he 


her 


* 


tk 


Three years later, Sefior Barrantes and 


evening in their home in Barcelona. 
two-year-old daughter slept 
mother’s arms. 


peacefully in 


Spaniard asked. 
‘**T cannot well forget it,” she said. 





his 
youthful - looking wife were spending a quiet | 
Their lovely 
the 


the third floor, in a wing of the house where the 


“Do you know that it is three years to-night 
since you said you would not trust me ?” the 


* When I 


heard that you had saved my life again, at the 


of human beings whose frenzy momentarily in- | 
creased their danger, but Gertrude Morris was | 


Many voices warned | 
Ile was 
He fought with fire and | 


risk of your own, and that you had broken your 


ankle when you leaped from that bay-window, I | 
Oh. Roberto. 
did you think me bold and unwomanly when I 


could not rest before I saw you. 










time he was driven back by the flames that rushed | 


her fall | 


| desire 


I had always loved you, and I could not resist 
the promptings of my heart any longer.” 

He bent and kissed her. 

**T can never tell you how womanly and sweet 
you appeared to me when you came to me with 
your confession. Before you spoke, I knew by 
your face that love had conquered prejudice.” 

‘Judith was scandalized by our unseemly 
haste in getting married,” she continued, blithely. 
**T heard from her to-day. She is going to marry 
Mr. Cuthbert in the Spring, if her /rowsseaw is fin- 
ished in time. They are not such hasty folk as 
we are, Roberto.” 

**And not so happy either,” he added. 


THE UMBRELLA. 

THe umbrella may lay claim to a pedigree of 
the highest antiquity, it having, amongst East- 
ern nations and the classic ones of Greece and 
Italy, held almost from time immemorial a most 
important position in State functions. In China 
the umbrella was in constant use fully two cent- 
uries before the Christian era; but anterior to 
this, representations of it may be found upon the 
ancient slabs of Nineveh, and the frescoes of 
Thebes and Memphis. Upon Etruscan vases— 
preceding by some centuries the Roman period— 
umbrellas distinctly figured are to be met with, 
but always, as on Grecian vases and engraved 
gems, in connection with the attributes of maj- 
esty. Bacchus was especially favored in this 
respect, and in the processions in honor of this 
deity the umbrella always formed an important 
feature. Aristophanes mentions the white um- 
brellas and baskets, which signified joy and pomp, 
us being intenaed to recall to men the acts of 
Ceres and Proserpine, and as such they were con- 
stantly borne by virgins at all religious ceremo- 
nials. The same writer, when describing the 
of Prometheus to shield himself from 
the glance of Jove, causes him urgently to 
command a slave to hold an umbrella over his 
head, so that the god might not perceive him 
in passing by. 

In the Roman period the umbrella, according 
to Pliny, came into general use on rainy days, 
when the velarium could not be used ; but it still 
formed a leading part of State ceremonials, for 
Heliogabalus—when he, in his insane love of dis- 
play, attired himself as a woman, and caused 
himself to be carried by female slaves on a litter 
through the streets of Rome—had borne over his 
head a magnificent golden umbrella covered with 
diamonds, whilst two smaller ones were carried on 
either side. Amongst the matrons of Rome, so 


* . » | . ™, 
told you that the life you had saved for the | prevalent was the use of the umbreiia, that dames 
second time was yours to do with as you chose ?| of the highest degree would have considered their 
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BEFORE UMBRELLAS WERE INVENTED. 


establishments incomplete had they not included a 
due complement of umbrella-bearers ; and it was 
the custom for these ladies to be attended when 
abroad by two slaves, one of whom bore a fan, and 
the other an elegant linen parasol stretched upon 
light sticks, and mounted upon a long handle, 
which enabled the bearer, at the slightest sign 
from his mistress, to direct it in any position 
zxgreeable to her. In form, these classic um- 
brellas strongly resembled those now in constant 
use in Japan, and, like them, they were fitted 
with long handles, to which, in some cases it 
would appear, a movable adjustment was at- 





| tached, which permitted the bearer with facility 


to direct the shadow in the requisite position. 
The name of the umbrella appears to have 

been taken from the Italian word ombrello—**a 

little shade.” We have it thus rendered in Bai- 





ASSYRIAN CHARIOT-UMBRELLA. 


ley’s English Dictionary, 1736: ‘ Umbella, a 
little shadow; also an umbrella, a bongrace ; also 
a screen which women wear over their heads to 
shadow them.” In a dictionary published a 
few years subsequently to Bailey’s the following 
derivation is met with: ** Umbrello, a sort o/ 
wooden frame covered with cloth, put over a win- 
dow to keep out the sun; also a screen carricd 
over the head to defend from sun and rain.” 
Though deriving its name from a Latin source, 
the introduction of the umbrella into Europe was 
originally from the East ; and, before passing to 

















_ 


its use in the 
Middle Ages, it 
will be interest- 
ing to note 
some particulars 
of the very im- 
portant position 
it holds in all 
royal and court- 
ly Eastern cere- 
monial, For 
ages, amongst 
Oriental poten- 
tates, the um- 
brella has been 
a most import- 
ant factor of 
their royal state, 
typifying, as it 
is supposed to 
do, the almighty 
power of the 
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sovereign. Char- 
din, in his 
** Voyages,” re- 
lates how, in 
early Persian 
bass-reliefs, the 
Kings of Persia, 
long anterior to 
Alexander, are 
frequently rep- 
resented in the 
act of mounting 
on horseback, 
surrounded by 
lovely female 
slaves, the duty 
of one of them 
being that of 
holding an um- 
brella over the 
monarch’s 
head; this 
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service being intended not only to protect the | 


sovereign from the powerful rays of the sun, but 


UMBRELLA. 


also to demonstrate his absolute right of life and | 


In India, 


us in Persia, the parasol has invariably been used 


death over his prisoners and subjects. 


us an attribute of royalty, and is upon all occa- 
sions of ceremony borne over their rulers, ‘These 
Eastern parasols or umbrellas were and are, as 
a rule, composed of the richest materials, fre- 
quently being literally covered with inerustations 
of precious stones, pearls, spangles, and gold and 
silver filigree. 


In Sierra Leone the regal umbrella was of ; 
decidedly conical form, and was fitted with a 
handle that permitted it, similarly to those al- 
luded to as of classic origin, to be held obliquely 


| over the King’s head. 


So fully are these umbrellas recognized as being | 


the insignia of royalty, that when the Prince of 
Wales visited India, it was, we are told, found 
necessary for him to be placed beneath a golden 
umbrella on an elephant, in order that the people 
might identify his princely person. Amongst 
the numerous presents brought from India by the 
Prince of Wales, were no fewer than twenty State 
umbrellas. Of these mith be specially noted one 
sent by the Queen of Lucknow, which was cov- 
ered with blue satin woven with gold, and liter- 
ally covered with seed-pearls, Other very notice- 
able examples were the State umbrella of Indore, 
simulating. in form, that of a mushroom, and 
those which were covered with the plumage of 
the rarest tropical birds. All these State um- 


brellas were furnished with long handles of gold, | 


silver or ivory, more or less richly enameled or 
damascened, and the consideration of them forms 
au interesting link in the history of the regal 
sunshade, 
Occasionally, 
guther some idea of the variations of form which 
the umbrella was subjected to in divers countries. 


from old engravings, we may 


Iii a print representing the procession of the 
Great Mogul, the capacious umbrella borne over 
his head is provided with a deep curtain or 
fringe, which not only must have added to its 
beauty, but also considerably to its merits as a 
shelter from the powerful rays of an Eastern sun, 
In another engraving a similar fringe 1s shown 
herdering the square-shaped, two-handled um- 
brella which is being carried over the head ofa 


princess of the Mogul Empire, who, contrary to | 


the recognized ideas one forms of the privacy en- 
forced upon these Eastern dames of high degree, 
appears to be walking in familiar and friendly 
contact with her dependents. 

Fixed umbrellas of considerable size, and fitted 
with deep falling curtains, were an important 
feature of the two-wheeled sedans formerly used 
by Japanese ladies of quality. These remarkable- 
looking conveyances were propelled from behind 
by an attendant, who bore, passing over his shoul- 
ders, a long bamboo handle, the ends of which, 
held in either hand, enabled him, no doubt. with 
but slight fatigue to accomplish his duty. 


The importance attached to the use of the 
umbrella in Eastern countries, and the degrees of 
rank recognized by their number, may be gathi- 
ered from the fact that amongst the long roll of 
titles borne by the rulers of Ava and Pegu, was 
that of **The Lord of the Twenty-four Umbre!l- 
las”; and we are told in Uzanne’s monograph 
that the King of Dahomey holds his court in « 
barn lined with twenty-four umbrellas, the outer 
ones of which are white, but the central ones, 
marking the spot oceupied by His Majesty, are of 
the gaudiest ones imaginable, such as orange. 
blue, searlet and purple. 

The Kings of Burmah were invariably in the 
habit of addressing their brother-potentates as 
* The Great Umbrella-bearing Chiefs of the East- 
ern Countries,” and the omission of this courtesy 
would, no doubt, as implying inferiority of rank, 
have been considered a cause of mortal offense. 
Some of King Theebaw’s golden umbrellas have 
been brought to this country, and figure in col- 


lections. 
In the Land of the Sun the umbrella has long 
plaved an important part in the domestic life of 


its people, and its use does not by any means ap- 
pear to have been there so exclusively the prerog 
ative of royalty as in other Eastern countries. It 
is stated to have been known, at least, for two 
centuries prior to the Christian era, and a pretty 
legend ascribes its invention to the wife of the 
celebrated carpenter Lou Pan, who conceived the 
idea of making one, and whilst so engaged thus 
addressed her husband : ‘* You very cleverly con- 
struct houses for men, but it is impossible to 
render the shelter afforded by them movable, 
whilst the object I have in my hand may be borne 
for thousands of miles.” Se non é vero, é ben 
Certain it is that the little portable 
shelter has proved an inestimable boon to all who 
have become familiar with its use; and who, it 
may be asked, is not so in this year of grace 
1890 ? In all parts we have umbrellas and para- 
sols galore, from the dainty lace confection, almost 
too fragile and transparent to fulfill the purpose 
| for which it is destined, to the substantial ging- 
ham, familiar to us as the prerogative of the genus 
Gamp, or of those elderly females who, despite the 
denunciations of the stern representatives of the 
law, are still occasionally to be met with dispen-- 
ing Pomona’s precious gifts from beneath its 
sheltering wgis. 

It is, perhaps, a little strange that, notwith- 
standing the extreme antiquity of the umbrella, 
| and the important position it has held, apart even 
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from the interest attached to it as the now almost 
inseparable companion of our outdoor life, so 
little literary attention has been directed to it. 
{t would appear as though it had either escaped, 
or been deemed beneath, the notice of writers 
upon costume ; for, with the exception of one or 
two treatises of this subject in periodical publica- 
tions, and Uzanne’s monograph, the allusions to 
the subject in books treating of costume are of 
the most meagre description. 

In Planché’s otherwise admirable and exhaust- 
ive dictionary, the umbrella is totally overlooked ; 
and though, in one instance, Planché gives an 
illustration of the form of it as borne in the pro- 
cession of the Doge of Venice in 1591, it is with- 
out any descriptive reference, and the word 


‘Umbrere, umbril (omére, French),” only up | 


pears armorially in connection with the peak or 
shade worn on the front of the head - piece. 
Planché’s omission is remarkable, since he by no 
means confines himself to English costume ; and, 
quite apart from classic use, the umbrella held in 


an equal favorite in France, At this early period 
the use of the umbrella was, however, still recog- 
nized as a privilege belonging to the upper classes, 
and it was principally in request for religious cer- 


emonies or State processions, and like, later on, | 


the dais, specially reserved for kings, nobles and 
the clergy. The Doge’s umbrella has been already 
alluded to; this was in use as early as the year 
1176, and it would appear that, until the special 
permit granted by Pope Adrian III. to Venetian 
nobles to carry the umbrella in processions, it was 


the sole prerogative of the chief member of the | 


State. 

The size as well as the weight of these early 
umbrellas appears to have been considerable, 
many of them being large enough to cover three 
or four people. These were, however, of course, 
borne by attendants. and the smaller ones, far 
from having obtained the excellence and almost 
feather-weight of their modern descendants, were 
so cumbrous that they were said to tire the hand 
more than they relieved the head. Italian cava- 
fiere were in the habit of carrying leather um- 
brellas on horseback, holding them in the hand. 
but relieving the weight by resting the handle on 
the hip. 

The Italian ombre//o, or Spanish quitaso/, found 
its way, it is said, into France with the fan, and 
other objects favored by Catherine de Medicis ; 
wnd though at first, as in the former countries, 
supposed to appertain only to the higher ranks of 
the community, the parasol gradually became pop- 
ular with all classes. An example of the style of 
those used by royalty, said to have belonged to 
[lenry TV., was for many vears preserved in the 


old Hotel de Sully. It was a maguiticent parasol 
of large proportions, covered with blue silk pow- 
dered with elongated fleur-de-lis worked in real 
gold, 

In the seventeenth century parasols appear to 
have been used by women in England, as well as 
in France, for Ben Jonson mentioned them in « 
play acted in the year 1616; and Dryden, send- 
ing some doves to his mistress, in 1670, wished 
that their wings might, as parasols do, shelter he: 
forever. 

Many years, however, elapsed before the peti/s 
bourgeois of either country were conceded the 
general use of the parasol, or parapluie, for we 
find that in 1769 a company was formed in Paris 
to lend out parasols to persons crossing the Pont 
Neuf. Bureaux were to be placed at either end 
of the bridge, and the borrower was to relinquish 
the loan after crossing to the further side. There 
is no evidence to say if the company was a suc- 


| cess, or if it rapidly collapsed before the more 
| general advent of the dowrgeois parasol, which 
the Middle Ages an important position in Spain | 
and Italy, and, though at rather a later date, was | 











about this time was also becoming popular with 

the women of England, since we have Swift in 

1760 remarking that : 

* The tucked-up sempstress walks with hasty stride, 
Whilst streams run down her oiled umbrella side.” 


The value of the parasol had by this time be- 
come so apparent, that makers of them directed 
the most assiduous attention to the improvement 
of their proportions, and shapes were invented 
which might with advantage be resuscitated by 
our modern manufacturer, some being’ so conve- 
nient, that their dimensions might be reduced at 
will sufficiently to allow of their being carried in 
the pocket, whilst others folded back triangularly 
and became of the thickness and bulk of a hat, 
carried under the arm. So far, however, in En- 
gland, the fashion of carrying a parasol or um- 
brella would appear to have been restricted to 
females. This is proved by the quotation already 
given from Dryden; and Gay, in his ‘Art of 
Walking the Streets of London,” published in 
1712, also calls attention to that fact, when he 
states that 

** Good housewives all the Winter’s rage despise, 

Defended by the riding-hood’s disguise ; 
Or underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shade, 
Safe through the wet in clanking pattens tread.” 


With the year 1756, or very close upon that 
date, a new era dawned for the English umbrella. 
A doctor of the name of Jonas Hanway, having 
imported a small and convenient-sized one from 
Paris, persistently made use of it in the streets of 
London, and, after thirty years, had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his sensible action was no 
longer deemed a sign of effeminacy, but a prudent 
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custom which others gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunity of following. Ianway’s um- 
brella was probably of oiled cloth or gingham, 
cilk being at that time too costly for general use. 
It is strange to reflect how very considerably 
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THE CHINESE EMPEROR’S MARRIAGE. 


proper study of mankind is man,” and man is 
known by his umbrella, its investigation is an 
imperative duty. Ilitherto you may, oblivious 


| of your solemn responsibilities, have passed un- 


Jonas Hanway was in advance of the opinion of 


the days in which he lived, for not only did he 
successfully break down the barrier that existed 
in the way of the general use of the umbrella, but 
he, in his own person, fulfilled the hygienic prin- 
ciple now generally recognized, of wearing flannel 


heeded the unwritten book presented to your 
gaze, a book which he who runs may read ; but 
bear with me for a minute longer, as I slip into 
the lantern a few typical slides, and, if you ere 


| the reader I take you for, you will do so no longer. 


underclothing, all his garments being lined with | 


that material. 

The Church of the 
umbrella as a canopy of honor. It 
figures in her sacred rites, and in 
Spanish America, when the Viati- 
cum or Blessed Sacrament is borne 
to the sick, the priest rides on 
horseback bearing an umbrella. 
The royal honor is thus paid to the 
King of Kings. 

In the days of its restricted em- 
ployment the umbrella sufficiently 
indicated the status of its possessor. 
Has it, in its more widely extended 
use, lost its suggestion of char- 
acter ? I think not, nor did the 
celebrated Count d’Orsay, who de- 
elared that, failing the best car- 
tiage, he would have the best um- 
brella. <‘Tot homines, quot um- 
bracula.” The subject is worth a 
moment’s thought, for ‘if the 


Rome uses 





BURMESE STATE UMBRELLA 
(CLOTH OF GOLD). 


Look at that elegant construction with its deli- 
cate paragon frame ; the covering of choice silk 
confined by a band of the same material, and not 
of the elastic trumpery which gives 
in the wear, becoming too large for 
a single turn whilst insufficiently 
long to encircle the umbrella twice ! 
Look at the polished Malacca cane, 
its chased silver mounting inscribed 
with name and addresgs—as plain as 
plain can be, but as good as pos- 
sible—and tell me if ‘hat could be 
carried by any one but a gentle- 
man! If it were not sacrilege to 
parody the immortal bard one 
might paraphrase the injunction cf 
Polonius, and give as our advice : 


** Costly thy * brolly’ as thy purse can 
buy, 
But not expressed in fancy.” 


The “ gingham ” is as strong and 
sterling and homely as the heart of 
its worthy owner. Then there is 
the worn silk umbrella which has 
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seen better days. The frame, originally good, has | name of nozzle. The characteristics are clearly 


worked a bit loose, and has been wrung out of 
shape, whilst the cuts at the folds of the cover 
have been painfully concealed by bands of ribbon. 
You may set down its bearer as a needy worker— 
some thrifty spinster, who keeps about her a few 
memories of the old home, when things were 
ko very different, and who now shelters herself 
under the tried friend as she sallies out to earn a 
scanty wage. God help you, poor thing! may 
the young man who so often eyes you at the 
corner find you a new resting-place, and may the 
faithful servant be re-covered. The umbrella of 
the married man, as such, has no typical charac- 
teristic, if we except a tendency to rasberry-jam 
and treacle on the knob in certain well-defined 
specimens. The gradations are infinite, ranging 
from the elaborate excellence of the jeunesse dorée 
parachute to the hermaphrodite object which 
serves by turns as shelter and support, and which 
(always reputable if its owner retains any self- 
respect) has no place at the upper table, or, more 
correctly, stand, of its kith and kin. 

Yes, there certainly are umbrellas which, un- 
able to claim a place in the aristocracy of their 
race, are yet eminently respectable. And amongst 
these I would rank the weapon of the habitual 
play-goer. It is not an object of beauty, but how 
serviceable! A mixture of silk and cotton— 
‘union ” I think they call it—for your patron of 
the drama is a refined and educated person with 
higher claims to gentility than to own the vulgar 
alpaca article. During how many hours of pa- 
tient standing has it sheltered him as he awaited 
the rush when the doors were opened, and, hastily 
furled, how manfully did it battle in the surging 
crowd ! The old cut-and-thrust sword was a joke 
to it. And when the auditorium was gained, and 
it rested betwixt the knees of its still panting pro- 
prietor, how heartily did its worn, brazen ferrule 
urge the rising of the tardy curtain or greet the 
appearance of the favorite ** star !” 

The umbrellas of the doctor and the parson 
command respect, if not admiration. True, they 
are still carried when their pristine elegance has 
departed, and when, sooth to say, they are the 
worse for wear, besides which, they are more care- 
lessly rolled than pleases a fastidious eye. But <do 
not these very facts betray a devotion to duty 
which leaves little leisure for a consideration of 
appearances, and indicate the haste with which a 
summons to the bed of the sick or dying has been 
answered ? 


Certain classes are less easily indicated. There 


is the bearer of the frayed cover, unsewh here | 


and there from the ribs, and confined by a band 
as easy-fitting as the cestus of Venus. The jag- 
ged edge of brass through which a splintered end 


those of neglect and of the bearer’s carelessness of 
the opinion of surrounding humanity. But the 
causes of this indifference may lie far apart, and 
point either to a natural slovenliness or the ab- 
sorbing preoccupation of the student or politician. 
The proprietors of such fanciful gewgaws as fold- 
ing umbrellas, umbrella walking-sticks, pocket- 
umbrellas, and the like, are few and far between. 
They are either inventors seeking gratuitous ad- 
vertisement for the offspring of their brains, or 
creatures who, without their wits, and with a 
superfluity of vanity, angle for a cheap notoriety 
in the exhibition of an eccentric appendage. An 
so we pass down by an easy transition from oe 


| form and quality to another, until we reach the 


tattered and dingy rags which, hanging from a 
few bent wires, make a poor attempt to shelter 
the ill-clad form of shivering humanity, forced to 
brave the downpour in the sloppy streets, an 
pass on to the dust-heap, where rest the almost 
irrecognizable débris of the old servant, whore 
time has come, and whose unregarded age is in 
corners thrown. 

But one must not moralize, on pain of being 
tedious, and talking of morality brings me to 
another point. Mrs, Caudle, in one of those Ject- 
ures which she delivered for marital edification, 
is recorded to have observed, ** He return an um- 
brella!—as if any one ever did return an um- 
brella !” And the cynical remark has been echoed 
ad nauseam, Whence arose the laxity of con- 
science in matters concerning this harmless ar‘ 
cle I have vainly endeavored to discover. What 
is the hidden potency of ill that lurks within the 
combination of silk and steel? Does it possess 
some occult power of which, like hypnotism, we 
are as yet in profound ignorance, but which is 
one day to be revealed ? Will some hierophanit 
of the future furnish us with an exorcism which 
will enable our umbrellas to dwell at peace within 
our stands ? Who can say ? 

The depravity is an existing fact, and the fs- 
miliar friend who would regard with horror the 
appropriation of your purse will annex your um- 
brella without seruple. This you know as well 2s 
I, and act on your knowledge when you hang up 
your own umbrella under your overcoat at the 
club, instead of trusting it to the rack, or when 
you hand to your departing guest the nursery 
gingham instead of adventuring your ‘‘ own par- 
ticular.” The casuistry with which the ungodly 


| are wont on this point to salve their conscience is 


lamentable. For instance, [ know of a man—I 
say ‘‘of” advisedly, for so immoral a person shall 
never be a friend of mine—who argues, as | am 
“As the average of people 
pay no more than a certain price for an umbrella, 


told, in this fashion : 


of wood projects can scarce be dignified by the | and I buy one annually at that price, I acquire 4 
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right to any umbrella for which I may exchange | reader the opportunity of divining my own char- 


Horrible, isn’t it? But he has the 
ourage of his abominable convictions, and acts 
down to them unblushingly. Other 
could be readily cited, were not the failings of 


my own.” 


instances | 


our fellow-creatures an ugly subject upon which | 


to descant, and so I leave it; but, before I close 
this paper, I propose that you shall put my views 
to the test, by a piece of practical analysis. I 
have said that aman is known by his umbrella, 


| operative Mission.” 


and it is perhaps only fair that I should give the | 


acter. So I propose to give you the portrait of 
the shelter which habitually accompanies me. 
*‘ Here, Mary, run into the hall and bring my 
umbrella from the stand, that I may describe it 
accurately from nature. What! gone!! It’s 
that rascal who called just this moment for a 
subscription to the Bargemen’s Benevolent Co- 
Excuse me, reader—no more 
| till T recover my property. I must pursue the 
abductor. ** Stop thief !” 





AN AUDIENCE OF 


OncE, during a long vacation, Tom Robertson | 


and Henry Byron, the inimitable author-actors, 
were in London together, and mournfully wonder- 
ing What was to happen next. There was a room 
in the Gallery of Illustration ‘to let.” Now 


byron and Robertson had written and played an | 


entertainment with ‘‘ varying success ” 
varying). 


(always 
It was so constructed that while By- 


ron was on the stage in the first part Robertson | 


was money -taker, and during Robertson’s per- 


formance, and prior to their appearance in a | 


duologue which wound up the bill of fare, Byron 


took his place in the pay-box, a proceeding he | 


stated “to be wholly unnecessary, for reasons 
quite obvious.” 

Robertson’s idea was to take this room and es- 
tablish their entertainment as a permanent thing. 
Byron gave his assent with a sickly smile of doubt, 


and, after much worry and trouble, an arrange- | 
ment was made that they could hire the room, | 


a kind friend paying the first week’s rent in ad- 
vance, and helping with the printing and with 
all the expenses incurred. When the eventful 
opening night arrived ‘‘they hadn’t a farthing 
in the world.” 

The performance was advertised to commence 
at-eight o’clock, an announcement received with 
much apathy on the part of the public, for at 
ten minutes to the time advertised not a soul 
At last a gentleman tendered a 
** Are there any seats 

‘Oh, yes,” replied 


had been seen. 
sovereign for a front seat. 
left 7” inquired the patron. 


Robertson, ‘both right and left—I will bring 
> 


you the change in a minute, sir.” The gentle- 





ONE, 


man entered, stared around and sat down. The 
hall was empty! Byron had peeping 
through the curtains, anxious and nervous, and 
when he saw the apparition in the stalls he sent 
| for Robertson, who had changed the sovereign 
| —returned eighteen shillings, less the price of 
the seat—and brought Byron some stout to nerve 
| him for his task. 

| Byron—** Where are the critics ?” 

| Robertson —** Oh, they're always late.” 

| Byron (dubiously) —** Oh” 

Robertson —** Better 
over.” 

Byron —* Tom, I think this is going to be a 
failure.” 

Robertson retired to the pa¥-box. 

The pianist having finished the overture, the 
curtain rang up. Byron entered, dressed in the 
evening dress which he had to share with Robert- 
son, and began to explain, ‘‘ The Origin of Man,” 
looking fixedly at the wretched individual in the 

front seats. 
| «Tn the beginning there was only one man ”— 
here Byron paused. 
| ** Yes,” said the ‘front seat,” ‘‘and I’m that 
fool,” and then hurrying out to Robertson, de- 
manded his money back, saying he had come to 
see ** The Chinese.” Robertson assured the in- 
furiated one that Byron was a Chinaman, but to 
no purpose, and finally had to return one shilling 
and eightpence, having spent fourpence of the 
two shillings in stout for Byron, remarking that 


‘‘they only charged fourpence on such occa- 
be 


been 


commence and get it 


s10ns. 
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THE INVENTOR AND HIS MASTERPIECE. 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 
THE PHONOGRAPH’S STORY. 
By ARTHUR V. ApporTT. 

On a Summer day in the year 2890 a 
party of some half-dozen men, armed with 
curious implements, might have been seen 
wending their way up the side of a rocky 
eminence. 
spread before their eyes so beautiful a panorama 
that all involuntarily stopped to gaze on the scene, 
as well as to recover from the exertion required by 
the steepness of the ascent. On the west there 
stretched a Wwide line of gleaming water, sparkling 
under the rays of the afternoon sun, that, as the 





FIG. 1.— THE ORIGINAL PHONOGRAPH. 
Vol. XXIX., No. 4—32. 


When the summit was attained, there , 







home Ector, 


eye turned southward, gradually expanded, until 
it extended to the horizon, and with ever-deepen- 
ing blue indicated a mighty river losing itself in 
the infinite azure of the ocean. Beyond the silver 
of the river was a range of low hills, whose purple 
shadows gave to the imaginatiog abundant oppor- 
tunity to picture the possibilities of the world be- 
hind them. ‘To the eastward, 
almost at the feet of the ex- 
ploring party, ran a second, 
though much narrower, 
stream, that to the southward 
debouched into the spacious 
harbor, and on the north 
seemed to have its birth in 
the western river, showing to 
the strangers that they were 
on an island. Still further to 
the east, an intermittent 
streak of whiteness, over @ 
yellow sand-bank, told of 
i. breakers, and the ocean. 
Turning from the placid 
landscape the cyes of the 
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explorers were startled to perceive that all around 
lay the evidences of a mighty ruin. From the 
bed of the eastern river close beside them rose | 
three lofty and massive arches, in white granite, 
the ample proportions of which seemed a defiance 
against destruction. Yet, along the bank, on 
either side, were strewn in heterogeneous confu- 
sion, and covered with vines and moss, the blocks 
of stone that were at once recognized as formerly 
composing the companion arches that united the 
shores. Passing from the immediate foreground, 
as far as the eye could reach the signs of destruc- 
tion continued. Here a lofty column rose into 
the air, with elaborate pedestal and intricate 
carving, but half-way up the column was broken, | 
and the cornice lay, damp and green, beside the 
base. Yonder was a crumbling wall tottering 
on its foundation; with paneless windows, that 
seemed mournful and sad, like the eyes of the 
blind ; while beyond, the whole plain of the island 
was dotted with mounds marking the graves of 
the departed buildings. Not a sound broke the 
stillness, save now and then the chink of a falling 
brick or stone, that, yielding to the unequal strife 
with time, found a last resting-place on one of thx 
universal heaps of rubbish. Nota bird winged its 
flight over the ruin, and even the wind breathed 
low, as if unwilling to disturb the repose that was 
covered with the dust and silence of the centuries. 
For some moments, awed by the solemnity of 
the scene, the explorers stood silently gazing at 
the picture of desolation. They were men of com 
manding appearance, with broad, high forehead 
clear, intelligent eyes, who, as they stood and 
looked, rebuilt in imagination the ruin, and 
endowed it with all the glories of the past. At 
last one of the party, who, from his long white 
beard and venerable aspect, appeared to be the 
leader, broke the silence, and speaking to his 
companions in the Maori tongue said: ‘* Behold 
the former vastness of Western civilization ! Well, 
indeed, are we repaid for the trials and the perils 
of our voyage from the antipodes by being permit- 
ted to gaze on the only surviving relics of what 
a thousand years ago was the greatest race on 
earth. If I read the ancient print aright, we are 
near the spot of our search; for all that | 
could learn from the old and half-destroyed map 
and manuscript, near the end of the great High 
Bridge, on Manhattan Island, there existed buried 
curiosities of much value to science. There 
indeed is all that remains of that beautifnl struct- 
ure, and here must we begin our investigations.” 
So saying, he pointed to a large rectangular pile 
of rubbish that appeared to have been the site of 
an important building, both from its size and from 
the richness of the carving on the blocks of stone 
scattered about. The little party at once dispersed | 
themselves, some proceeding to examine the 


ground and surroundings minutely, while others 
commenced to remove the débris around the spot 
that probably had been the entrance. For some 
time the work proceeded in silence ; the pile of 
removed masonry about the ancient door grew 
larger, till the old portal was disclosed. The 
leader, standing apart from the excavating group, 
regarded the scene with the apparent apathy of a 


| man lost in thought, until asudden shout aroused 


his attention and called him hurriedly to the spot. 
Beneath the stair-way to the door there existed a 
kind of chamber that seemingly had been pre- 
vented from becoming filled with refuse by acci- 
dentally being covered with a slab that had fallen 
from some part of the building. The bottom of 
the cavity disclosed was carefully paved with a 
single large stone set in pitch, in the centre of 
which was a cover that had formerly been supplied 
with an iron ring. This ring was entirely rusted 
away, but the tools of the explorers soon succeeded 
in raising the cover, disclesing a stone stair-way 
leading downward, into the darkness. Lights 
vere soon supplied from the stores of the party, 
and all descended to find themselves in a smal! 
chamber about ten feet below the level of the 
ground. The cavity was built in the most solid 


manner, being 


hollowed out of the rock, and 
thickly covered with pitch so as to be perfectly 
water-proof. In one side was discovered an arch- 
way carefully sealed with a single block, so large 
that it required the united efforts of the entire 
party to remove it. Passing through the opening, 
the explorers found themselves in a similar, 
though much larger, vault. Near the rear of the 
room there was a kind of stone table or altar, on 
which was placed a highly polished wooden box 
surmounted by some curious machinary, that glit- 
tered in the torch-light of the intruders. In front 
of the apparatus was a large cone of brass, having 
the open end pointed toward the door, while the 
smaller orifice was fastened to the strange instru- 
ment. For some time the party regarded the 
vault and its contents in silence, till at last the 
leader stepped forward and began to examine the 
strange machine. Whether some concealed spring 
was touched, or whether the opening of the room 
was planned to set in motion some hidden force, 
was never discovered, but suddenly the wheels of 
the curious apparatus began to revolve, and the 
explorers were terrified to hear issuing from the 
brass cone a clear, resonant Voice, apparetitly that 
of a man of middle age, that addressed them as fol- 
lows: ‘* Fearing even avery mild repetition of the 
recent earthquake that has already laid in waste 
our beautiful city would be sufficient to complete 
the destruction, and leaye nothing but ruins to 


transmit to the future the history of the achieve- 
ments of America, it has been determined to 
build a subterranean receptacle as securely as pos- 




















sible, in which should be placed one of our most 
wonderful inventions, so arranged that if discov- 
ered in other ages it should be able to recount to 
future nations, to whom we seem but as the mists 
of the past, some of the glories of America in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. To this end 
a site near the Gate-house of the new Aqueduct, 
close by the terminus of our beautiful High 
Bridge, has been selected, and this chamber con- 
structed with the greatest durability. And when, 
in unknown ages to come, the stone seal of the 
arch be removed and the eyes of man again behold 
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be thrown into a state of vibration corresponding 
to them, and the line traced underneath would be 
a hilly one, the rises and depressions of which would 
exactly match the waves producing the motion of 
the plate. By covering the drum of the instru- 
ment with a sheet of tin-foil, and speaking or 
singing to the instrument, a complete autographic 
record of the sound could be thus obtained, that 
could be removed and inspected by the micro- 
scope. No sooner had Mr. Edison obtained the 


| trace on the tin-foil than the thought presented 


the vault and its contents, listen to The Voice | 


from the Past, for the history once recited may 
not be repeated.” 

The Voice ceased, and save for the whir of 
wheels, the stillness of the vault was indeed the 
silence of the tomb, for the explorers, petrified 
with astonishment, were motionless as statues. 
moment two more and a different Voice, 
deeper and more resonant than the first, came 
from the cone, filling the chamber with its clear, 
full tone. 

‘‘T am the Phonograph,” it said. ‘I was first 
invented, in 1878, by Mr. Edison, the Wizard of 
Menlo Park. If you will open the small drawer 
in the wooden box on which I stand, you will find 
some pictures that will aid you to comprehend 


or 


” 


me. 

The Voice stopped; mechanically the leader, 
moving forward, opened a compartment in the 
base of the instrument, and taking out three 
sheets of an ancient substance known as paper, 
placed them in the torch-light where all could see 
them. Again the clear notes rang from the cone : 
‘It was well known in the nineteenth century 
that sound consisted of a series of waves traversing 
the air. A stone thrown into a quiet pool causes 

et of circling rings to spread to the uttermost 
shores, so a vibrating body like a piano-string 
throws the mobile air into waves, that have only to 
fall on the sensitive tympanum of the ear to be rec- 
ognized as music. To Mr. Edison occurred the 
possibility of making the sound-waves write their 
autograph, and to this end he constructed the 
apparatus shown in Fig. 1, consisting of a heavy 
base-plate carrying two standards. On the top of 
the standards extended a shaft, supplied with a 
fine serew-thread, so arranged as to give longitu- 
dinal motion to a drum set in the centre. Over 
the middle of the drum a substantial arm sup- 
ported a conical mouth-piece, under which, and 
just over the drum, was placed a flexible plate 
supplied on its under side with a sharp point. If 
any soft material was placed on the drum and the 
handle turned, the point traced a fine spiral line, 


the depth of which depended on the position of | 
| slide. Underneath the carriage is a contrivance for 
was subjected to a series of sound-waves, it would | holding a cylinder of wax an inch and a quarter 


the engraving-point. If the flexible diaphragm 


A | 


itself of running the machine over the record a 
second time, in hopes that the engraving-point 
would follow the original mark, and causing the 
diaphragm to vibrate, reproduce andibly the 
original sound. To conceive the idea was immedi- 
ately to put it into effect. The foil was replaced, 
the vibrating-diaphragm adjusted ; with breath- 
less expectancy the crank was turned, and for the 
first time I raised my voice and spoke to the 
world, faithfully repeating the words Mr. Edison 
had to me, and 
triumph of his genius. 
“The news of my birth 


spoken announcing another 
far and 
wide ; the newspapers, speaking of a discovery 
that paralleled that of the telephone, predicted 
my wide-spread appearance. 


vas spread 


[ was put on exhi- 


| bition, and crowds of the curious came to see me. 





Soon, however, the astonishment ceased; my 
voice was found to be very harsh and squeaky, the 
tin-foil giving a disagreeable metallic quality, 
while by turning the handle at a different speed 
from that used at the griginal engraving, all man- 
ner of tricks could be played with the reproduc- 
tion. For instance, a high soprano solo would be 
repeated as a deep base by a slow rotation of the 
drum. My various members were not delicate 
enough, and in order to make me repeat loud 
enough to be at all audible, it was necessary to 
scream at me in so loud a tone as to be very dis- 
agreeable. . So, after a shore though brilliant 
career, I gradually fell into obscurity. Mr. Edi- 
son also neglected me ; and, busied with electrical 
inventions, he put me away till a more convenient 
season. x 

*‘ During this period of quiescence another in- 
ventor, Mr. Tainter, working along similar lines, 
produced a talking-machine embodying the same 
general principles. This machine was named the 
graphophone, the construction and operation of it 
being illustrated in Figs. 4and 5. The grapho- 
phone consists of a substantial frame, mounted on 
a table, resembling that of a sewing-machine, in 
that it is supplied with a treadle forming the 
motive power of the machine. The frame carrics 
a bar, along which, by a combination of gears seen 
at the left of Fig. 4, a little carriage is caused to 
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in diameter 
and six inches 
long. This wax 
cylinder takes 
the place of the 
foil, and is a 
vast improve- 
ment ; for by its 
adoption the in- 
strument re- 
turns all the 
modulations of 
the voice in the 
most perfect 
manner. With 
the old tin-foil 
another objec- 
tion was experi- 
enced in at- 
tempting suc- 
cessive repro- 
ductions from 
the tearing of 
the foil by the 
point, and the 
consequent 
spoiling of the 
record. With 
the wax, how- 
ever, there is 
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FIG. 2.— THE NEW PHONOGRAPH, WITH ELECTRIC MOTOR. 





very little dan- 
ger even of 
wearing out the 
fine sound-lines. 
The wheel at 
the left of the 
instrument 
gives to the cyl- 
inder a rapid 
rotation, while 
by a concealed 
screw in the 
overhead bar 
the recording 
and reproduc- 
ing mechanism 
is slowly moved 
longitudinally. 
The recording- 
apparatus is 
made of a thin 
vibrating -plate, 
supplied with a 
sharp point ad- 
justed to cut a 
fine groove in 
the wax. The 
motion of the 
carriage is such 
that the point 














APPARATUS FOR OBTAINING A PHONOGRAPHIC RECORD OF A PIANO-FORTE SOLO, 
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FIG. 3.— ENLARGED VIEW OF TOP OF NEW MACHINE. 


engraves 160 lines in an inch of the cylinder. ‘* Notwithstanding his seeming neglect, Mr. 
The reproducing- mechanism is a similar dia- | Edison had not forgotten me, and in the latter part 
phragm, having a smooth point to follow, with- | of 1887 he resurrected me from his archives, and 
out injury, the original engraving. To this is | commenced a series of experiments that in about 
attached a rub- ° two years re- 
ber tube sup- sulted in giv- 
plied with two ing me my 
vuleanite tips present im- 
that are placed proved form. 
in the ears of in my perfect- 
the listener. ed state, such 
A sensitive as has been 
governor pro- placed on this 
vides that the pedestal, and 
machine .may such as you 
always be will see in 
driven at a Figs. 2, 3 and 
perfectly con- 8, I consist of 
stant speed, so a very highly 
that the pitch finished  ma- 
of the sound hogany box 
may never not quite a foot 
vary. FIG. 4,— THE GRAPHOPHONE. wide and less 
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than two feet long. This box 
venient base on which I rest, and gives protection 
to the electric motor by which my machinery is 
actuated. On the top of this wooden base rests 
the solid bed-plate that 


The plate at either end has two supports carrying 


forms my foundation. 
a polished brass cylinder on which is placed the 


wax for receiving the ‘ phonogram,’ as my rec- 


ord is called. Steady rotary motion is communi- 
cated to the wax by means of a little pulley on the 
left, driven by 


tric motor 


a belt from a most ingenious elec- 


hidden in the wooden base. The cur- 
rent for driving the motor comes from a battery 
placed just behind ime, while at the extreme left 
may be seen the switch that at a touch is used to 


stop and start me, and the governor to keep me 
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TIN-FOIL OF THE ORIGINAL PHONOGRAPH, 


proved form, the same diaphragm is used both 
for receiving and reproducing, the change being 
effected while substituting the tubes for the speak- 
ing-cone, by slightly rotating the diaphragm a lit- 
tle, so as to remove the sharp edge of the sapphire 
point from the wax. Jf preferred, I can be 
mounted in a manner similar to the graphophone, 
and operated by atreadle. When I am only to be 
used by one person the hearing-tubes placed in 
the ears are found to be the most convenient, 
because then what I say is entirely confidential, 
but, as you perceive, my voice is abundantly loud 
to be heard by a large roomful, for, by placing 
on my diaphragm a resonant cone (Fig. 8), the 
sounds are so intensified as to be plainly heard. 
You will also see that I am a marvel of exquisite 
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AND WAX CYLINDERS OF THE NEW PHONOGRAPH 


AND GRAPHOPHONE, 


running with the utmost nicety of speed. 
recording and reproducing mechanism is carried 
on a strong, substantial bar placed behind the 
revolving - cylinder, which receives longitudinal 
motion from a very fine screw-thread cut on the 
same shaft that carries the wax ; so at any time, 
without stopping me, you can stop or start the 
diaphragm on any part of the cylinder holding 
the record that may be desired. By touching a 
little spring at the right of the base I can be 
made to repeat some forty or fifty words; an 
extremely convenient attachment when I am used 
for transcribing from dictation. The diaphragm 
with which I am supplied is made of a very thin 


plate of glass, armed with a sapphire point, pol- | 


ished to perfection. In my latest and most im- 


The | 


mechanical workmanship. All the parts of which 
I am composed are not only well finished to the 
eye, but the joints are firm and rigid, the bearings 
run as smoothly as silk, and the lead screw with a 
hundred threads to the inch feels like a piece of 
velvet. 

“In Fig. 5 you may see a representation of the 
old tin-foil sheet of the ancient phonograph, 
together with the short though large wax cylinder 
of the perfected machine, and the longer but 
more slender wax of the graphophone, while on 
the right of the illustration stands the pasteboard 
case in which the wax cylinder is to be stored from 
all harm, like the parchment and papyrus rolls of 
Biblical times, and in which it may even be trans- 
ported by mail. The cylinders as shown have 4 
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capacity of nearly a thousand words, which is am- 
ple for more than all ordinary communications. 
‘In Fig. 6 there is a microphotograph of a por- 
tion of a wax cylinder after the record has been | 
This particular cylinder contained a solo | 
played on the saxophone, 


made. 
The spiral grooves cut 
in the wax are clearly visible, while the deep exca- 
vations of the sapphire point under the powerful 
sound-waves make parts of the cylinder loo 
a plowed field. B the microscope the work done 
and 
the mind is filled with wonder at the delicacy of 
the to 
respond to the beats of the sound-waves, so accu- 


by the recording-needle may be appreciated, 


remarkable mechanism so sensitive 


as 
rate as to perfectly record them, and so suscepti- 
ble as again to be able to repeat unchanged the 
original sound. When any record has ceas2d to 
have value, the same cylinder may be used over 
again by placing it on the revolving-shaft, and by 
means of a little knife set behind the carriage-bar 
the old record may be shaved off and a fresh sur- 
face exposed. 

** As soon as I appeared in my present form my 
popularity at once revived. Business and pro- 
fessional men found in me an ever-ready listener, 
who was always at their side, whether in the office 
or at home, early or late, ready at the touch of a 
spring to receive and store up their slightest word, 
[ never became tired, did not fall ill, nor like the 
stenographer of the nineteenth century did I ask 
for holidays, or go out to lunch just at the par- 
ticular time that my master wanted to dictate to 
me. | was very Mscreet also. I] never lisped a 
word of the many secrets confided to my care, for 
my wax cylinders were carefully kept in a safe to 
which the curious could not obtain access. Schools 
and teachers of language found in me an invalu- 
able aid. To acquire the proper accent of a for- 
‘ign language is a matter of long education of 
both car and tongue. A master of any language 
could dictate to me cylinder after cylinder of the 
choicest literature of his tongue. ‘These could be 
sent to his various pupils, to whom I would re- 
peat, over and over again, the rounded sentences 
with all of the most delicate shades of accent, 
until by continued practice the learner became 
perfect. As an enunciator, I soon came into 
wide-spread public favor. I was placed in the cars 
of the railways, and in the various stations, and 
valled out the succeeding stopping-placcs and the 
destinations of the trains in so clear and resonant 
a voice, and with such a plain and distinct artic- 


ulation, that the ancient institution of the brake- | 
man, whose chief function seemed to be that of | 
mystifying passengers, at once lost his usefulness, | 


and disappeared from railway management. On 
the parlor-table and at the side of the invalid I 
became a constant object. 


FROM THE 
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a favorite author. I could sing or play any part 
on any instrument, could repeat a solo from the 
latest prima-donna, or could give a symphony as 


rendered by a full orchestra. I could address 
myself to a single individual without disturbing 
others in the same room, or I could hold the 


attention of a large audience. Now let me give 


A *9 
you a spe cimen. 


The Voice ceased; for a moment there wes 
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FIG. 6.— MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF WAX CYLINDER, SHOWING 
ENGRAVING OF SOUND-WAVES MADE BY THE MACHINE 
(RECORD OF A BAXOPHONE 80L0). 


again stillness in the chamber; then from the 
cone came the opening bars of a symphony, ren- 
dered by a full orchestra ; the violins, the flutes, 
the horns, all were there, the peculiar quality of 
each instrument being returned with perfect fidel- 
ity; when suddenly a little snap, a slight crash 
on the floor as of something fragile breaking, and 


I could talk with the | before the astonished observers lay the fragments 
voice of an absent friend, or read a selection from | of the wax cylinder, its sound forever silenced ; 
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and at the same instant the torches with a flare 
went out, leaving the explorers to extricate 
themselves from the inky darkness of the vault 
as best they might. 


TALLOW-CANDLES AND ART. 


PRINCE MAKONNEN, the Ambassador of Mene- 
lek, had never been out of Abyssinia until he 
made his recent journey into Italy. Before re- 
turning to Africa he made purchases of many ob- 
jects not to be found in Abyssinia, as, for in- 
stance, coffee-mills, table-spoons, forks and other 
domestic articles not to be mentioned. 

One day the prince gave an order for a great 
quantity of tallow-candles, and on the same day 
ordered many yards of cloth to be painted to 
decorate the walls and tribune of an Ethiopian 
church. As he was soon to return to his own 
country, the prince ordered the candles to be 
ready in thirty days. Then, coming out of the 
eandle-maker’s shop, he entered an artist’s studio 
and ordered the cloth to be painted and finished 
within the same period. He chose the subjects 
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and sizes of the figures, and gave the artist mod- 
els of Ethiopian art, that he might comply with 
the exigencies of his country’s style. ‘Italian 
art,” said this cousin of King Menelek, ‘* is per- 
haps a most valuable thing, but we want our own 
method of painting. If you accept the commis- 
sion, you must make the paintings, as I wish, 
to suit the taste of the country they are intended 
for. You may paint Madonnas of Raffaelle, or 
Virgins of Andrea del Sarto, but they must be 
after an Ethiopian type.” Then, having given 
the details, he ordered them to be ready in a 
month! ‘* They promised to have ready for me 
several thousands of candles in thirty days, so ] 
think that must be sufficient time to paint only a 
few hundred yards of cloth. Would you be sec- 
ond to a candle-maker ?” 

The artist felt the weight of the argument, 
made his plans rapidly, and accepted the com- 
mission. Perhaps political considerations entered 
into the artist’s caleulations ; and he probably 
thought that this way of marring Italian and 
Abyssinian art would further the political views 
of Signor Crispi. 





A VOICE FROM THE PAST.— FIG. 7.— TYPE-WRITER WORKING AT DICTATION THROUGH PHONOGRAPH 
AND GRAPHOPHONE.— SEE PAGE 497, 
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FIG 8.— PHONOGRAPH DELIVERING 


For many days the studio was the of 
wonderment to the neighborhood, and especially 
to the artist’s fraternity. The studio was in the 
Via Margulta. Mysterious seclusion was pre- 
served. Only a few friends of the artist were 


cause 






A CONCERT TO A LARGE 


admitted ; and when these men were seen emerg- | 


ing from their privacy, their features bore un- 
mistakable traces of anxiety —a_ circumstance 
which had the effect of deepening the mystery. 
At length the work was completed, and the mys- 
tery was revealed. 

Tiziano’s and Raffaelle’s figures are so mixed 
with saints of Ethiopian form and style as to 
symbolize the Italo-Abyssinian alliance. 
wre all of white complexion, and those who are 
Kings 
and worthy people are colored chocolate and 
cream, suggesting the idea of the beginning of 
beatification. The background of the picture is 
gold, a convenient arrangement for those hurried 


artists, 


not saints are painted a chocolate-brown, 


But there were some exceptions prescribed by 
Makonnen, as to the color for the faces. St. 
George, for instance, is all black. In the Ethi- 


Saints | 
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opian mind his beatification was not sufficient to 
give him a fair complexion. St. George is dressed 
as a medieval crusader. In one part of the pict- 
ure he is piercing two white thieves with his 
tanee, and in another part he is to be seen entting 
off the crowned head of a misehievous king, just 
as one would cut down a water-melon. ‘This king 
has a decoration of the Golden Fleece, but no one 
knows why. In another part of the picture St. 
George is triumphantly riding along, dreseed as 
Charles the Great. This has Makonnen’s 
wish. 

In another picture, Menelek (king of kings) is 
represented in triumph. Ilis wife is leaving him 
and preparing to fly toward heaven. <A saintly 
form precedes the queen, showing her the way. 
Not far distant is the Holy Virgin, speaking toa 
colored Abyssinian through interpreter, @ 
white What 
naturally asks, by sending the queen off first ? 
It is not easy to answer the question. 

But the most important of all is the philosoph- 
ical-political - moral - religious- apocalyptical pict- 
ure, representing the apotheosis of Menelek and 


been 


an 


soldier. does the king mean, one 
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Umberto. In the top of the picture two angels 
sre separating the good ones going to paradise 
from the wicked going to hades. Margherita, 
Queen of Italy, is the first one among the good, 
and she is in a white ball-d 
Abyssinians think that she will fly 


} 


ress with a diadem 
of brilliant 
to paradise in this toilet. 

King Umberto comes next : after him the ¢lo- 


rio Menelek in a splendid Ethiopian devi 


and then Signor Crispi, the most successful of 


if 


all. Next to him is coming Makonnen, then 
some of Garibaldi’s generals, followed by illustri- 
ous Abyssinians, ete. 

And the wieked ? Whaf likenesses those odd 
artists have painted among them ! 

Some believe they recognize the faces of mon- 
§ or other prominents at the Vatican, I 
cannot tell. I only know this wonderful work 
was accomplished in the time required to manu- 
facture the tallow-cand! 

SOME BY-GONE ‘TALKI 
CONVERSATION l to} v le and 
sOMeE ¢ i Tr Good talk presuppose 

leis hoth for ] ( l enjoyment 
g r 1 3 } ivers 
is dy \ D i ( ut 
pre ! x mand if 
pour out f | 
SlLOK mind \ ) I 
lun um ( n 
}) | 1 ‘ 1») 
( ) \\ Dr. Johnso In Co 
\ With ] { | from if ( 
‘ 1 M d’Arb] With 1 
va n, lil Dr. Burney, he ld sit 
talking on a Winter’s evening until » fire 
wi i, ana this remained of the 
ly Tin Wi k 
The aoctor was no ! onologist. lie needed 


the stimulant of question and objection, and the 
spur of opposition, to bring out the best of his 
talk. The tendency to monologue has been the 
besetting sin of most great talkers. Carlyle, much 
as he railed against mere talk, did not escape this 
denger. Darwin has a characteristic anecdote of 
him in his **‘ Autobiography.” At a dinner-party 
where, besides Darwin, Babbage and Lyell, who 
both liked to talk, were present, Carlyle silenced 
them all, and held forth throughout the dinner 
on the advantages of silence. ‘‘ After dinner,” 
says Darwin, ‘‘ Babbage, in his grimmest manner, 
thanked Carlyle for his very interesting lecture 


on silence.” 
suffered at times from the same inability to stop. 
Different accounts of Lis conversational style have | 
been given. Some people found him ready to 
converse, Willing to listen, as well as to speak, but 


Macaulay, a priuce among talkers, 








on many occasions his tendency was to monc- 
logue. But who could grumble at the copious- 
ness of his talk ? His mind was richly stored, 
filled with the literary wealth of both ancient and 
modern times; and every part of his mental pos- 
ssions was, by means of an extraordinarily re- 
ive memory, easily accessible to their owner, 
and ready for production on the slightest su¢- 
1 or provocation, Greville deseribes his 

inexhaustible, always amusing and j 

about everybody and everything.” 

1841, Ma- 
10 ¢ hurch, 


Holland House, one evening in 
‘oursed on the Fathers of t] 


> 


ing the substance of a long sermon of St. 
Chrysostom, which he had read many months be- 
fore in India, on obscure points in history, on 
Milman’s ‘“ History of Christianity,” and on 
myths in general, until Lady Holland, wearied 
by the flow, sought to arrest it and to puzzl 
speaker, by asking: ‘* Pray, Mr. Macaulay, what 
was the origin of a doll]? When were dolls 


Macaulay at once } 


mentioned in history ?” 
plied that the Roman children had dolls. sud 
explained how thev were offered to Venus, bacl 


gy }y} planation with a quotation from Per 
us, Late rin the same year Maca lay VaS one 
f 1) party gathered at Bowood, Lord L: 
lowne’s seat, and is recorded to have held forth 
n much the same eneyelopedie fashion, Amor 
t] cuests was Samuel Rogers, whose fame 
ersationalist was great. But, as the Spar 
rb says, ** Two great talkers will not travel 
rethe While Macaulay remaincd, We 


was overwhelmed.  Ilis small, weak voice v 
Lo mak itself heard, 80 he crumb] ( 


ired and waited until the inexhaustible esea 





t had gone, when he and the other inmates of 
the house revived, and « njoved conversation on 
more equal tert 

Rogers was renowned a ayer of smart 

pungent things. [is polished sarcasm cut lik 

Toledo blade. But the chief feature of his talk 

was its wealth of anecdote and reminiscence. 

Throughout a long life he knew everybody worth 

knowing, and there were few of the great names 

in the literary and social worlds of the latter part 
of the last century, and the earlier years of (| 
present, about whom he had not some interesting 
recollections or story to tell. 

Buckle, the historian of Civilization, was an- 
other great talker, but he was sometimes hardly 
fair to those who would have conversed with him, 
had he but given them a chance. On one occa- 

| sion he held forth to Darwin without giving the 

latter an opportunity to put in more than a word 

| here and there, and when Darwin moved away, 

Buckle turned to a friend and calmly remarkcd : 

| ** Well, Mr. Darwin’s books are much better than 
his conversation.” 
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Victor Cousin, the French philosopher, is re- | 


ported, by a patient auditor, to have talked one 
day without stopping for four hours. Another 
great Frenchman of an earlier day—Diderot— 
Marmontel 
described the free flow of his ideas in talk, 


was very eminent in conversation. 
has 
the persuasiveness of his eloquence, and the fire 
of his enthusiasm. 
bubbled over into something resembling frenzy, 
for the hero of the ‘* Encyclopedia” is said at 


The enthusiasm sometimes 


times to have rounded his eloquent periods and 
clinched his arguments by dashing his night-ecap 
violently against the wall. 

Burns, it has been said, was great in prose, 
greater in poetry, but greatest in conversation. 
Many witnesses have testified to the extraordinary 
nature of his conversational powers. Robertson, 
the Scotch historian, says that he ‘‘ scarcely ever 
met any man whose conversation displayed greater 
vigor.” When he came late to an inn, it is said 
that even the servants would leave their beds to 
hear him talk. 

Sir Walter Scott was another able conversation- 
The pleasant feature of his talk was his 


at whatever of good there 


alist. 
evident desire to get 
might be in the person or book under discussion. 
He would point out the excellences rather than 
the defects, and of some dispraised poem or other 
work he would quote the best lines, or one good 
verse, so as to redeem the whole work from abso- 
lute censure. In this respect he has been con- 
trasted with Jeffrey, the great reviewer. 
latter was keener to detect blunders or errors than 
to recognize whatever features of promise or of 
good performance a work might present. 

William Hazlitt, the fiery politician and vigor- 
ous essayist, was also a brilliant talker. The cen- 
tre of a circle of choice spirits who met at The 
Southampton, in Chancery Lane, he often held 
them in discourse until the dawn of day dispersed 
the whole nest of conversational night-birds, 

But the greatest of talkers was Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 
tration and diction, his conversation, or, rather, 
Mme. de Stiiel 


For copiousness, for richness of illus- 


his monologue, was unrivaled. 
said of him: 
he hasno idea of dialogue.” 


frequently crossing, in his undecided way, from 
one side to the other, as many years before the 
youthful Hazlitt had observed him do in the 
course of a Shropshire walk, he rolled forth a tide 
of talk, poetical, metaphysical, magnificently 
imaginative—a rich stream freighted with learn- 
ing and wisdom. ‘Ile spoke,” says Carlyle. ‘as 
if preaching—you could have said preaching— 
earnestly, and almost hopelessly, the weightiest 
things.” 


THE CZAR AND THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


THE is a narrative of an incident 
whieh occurred in St. Petersburg some years ago. 


The American lady concerned is the daughter of 


following 


| a prominent public benefactor, has for years been 


a social leader in Washington, is the wife of a 
leading Republican statesman, and would be ree- 
ognized instantly if 
tioned. 


her name might be men- 
The half-dozen initiates will remember 
the incident now published : 

A grand reception was in progress at the palace 
of a high Russian dignitary. of the 
cabinet, generals of the army, grand dukes, the 
nobility of the empire and the diplomatic corps 
were present, It notable affair, Four 
young ladies—three Russian and one American— 


Members 


Was a 


| had gathered into a little nook screened in palms, 


| and were discussing in French the dowdy appear- 


The | 


| office of mistress of etiquette. 


‘* He is very great in monologue, but | 
yi ' gue, 
His talk sometimes | 


degenerated into preaching, but on the whole it 
exhibited qualities that have never since been | 


equaled. arly in his career a London innkeeper 
is said to have offered him free quarters if he 
would only stay and talk. Just as his own “ An- 
eient Mariner ” held with his glittering eye the 
belated wedding-guest, so Coleridge led captive 
by his talk all who came within the charmed 
eircle of his speech, He was probably heard at 
his best by those who had the privilege of visiting 
him during the years of his residence at High- 
gate. As he meandered along the garden-paths, 





ance of a high court lady. Some eavesdropper 
caught their remarks and bore them to the criti- 
cised lady. She, in turn, indignantly reported 
them to a noble duchess, who held the peculiar 
She retired to a 
private room and had the four culprits summoned 
before her. They appeared, the Russian girls in 
fear and trembling, the American calm and self- 
possessed, 

have been 
the personal 
You have committed 
au grave breach of etiquette, and it is my duty as 


**Young ladies,” said she, 
Ss 


commenting discourteously ufion 


“you 
appearance of Lady ———. 


court mistress of etiquette to punish you. 
your slipper !” . 

The trembling Olga took off her slipper, and 
then very meekly received a sound punishment of 
the sort confined in America exclusively to the 
nursery. 

‘** Katia, it is your turn. Give me your slip- 
per !” said the inexorable duenna, as the weeping 
Olga arose from her castigation. Katia took her 
gruel with audible lamentations, and Tania fol- 
lowed the suffering Katia. 

All the while the American girl watched and 
waited. The indignities thrust upon her com- 
panions roused the Hail Columbia in her. Her 
eyes flashed and her little fists clinched with ex- 
citement. 


Olga, 
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“Tt is your turn now,” said the mistress of 
etiquette to the fair American. ‘ Your slipper, | 
please.” 

Columbia’s blood was up. 
stock back of her for generations. 
her slipper and drew near, but she held the slip- | 
per by the toe. At proper range she swung the 
missile and struck the old lady in the mouth a 
fearful clip. Then she sailed in. Lace, feathers | 
and furbelows flew. Finger-nails fetched blood. | 


There was fighting 
She removed 
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impotent rage, showered maledictions in broken 
French, German and Russian upon her conqueror, 


| and demanded that the most condign punishment 


be meted out to her. The matter soon was carried 
to the Czar, who made a pretense of punishing 
the young lady by issuing some order against her 
appearing at any ball for a certain period, but the 
Liberator was immensely tickled. He showered 
the most embarrassing presents upon the Amer- 
ican—beautiful slippers of every kind and descrip- 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST.— THE PHONOGRAPH SINGS A COMIC SONG.—SEE PAGE’ 497. 


Gray hair and the St. Petersburg fashions of 1863 
filled the air. 

The screams of the thoroughly frightened mis- 
tress of etiquette at once brought a crowd, and 
the door was battered down. The three Russian 
girls were screaming in their respective corners. 
The old lady was hors de combat, and a fiery-eyed 
goddess of liberty stood in the centre of the room 
waving a tuft of gray hair in one hand and a jew- 
eled hair-dagger, with which she had been trying 
to stab the Russian, in the other. 

The mistress of etiquette fairly screamed with 


. . . . eg . 
tion, silver slippers and gold slippers—and finally 
wound up by sending her a hair-dagger, set with 
diamonds. 


NUX VOMICA. 

THIS most energetic poison is the product of a 
plant belonging to the family Loganiacee, named 
by Linneeus Sfrychnos Nux vomica. It is a na 
tive of the Indian Archipelago and Peninsula, 2s 
well as the southern part of the Bengal Pres- 


idency. It grows to a moderate-sized tree, with 
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a short, crooked trunk ; branches irregular, coy- 
ared with smooth dark-gray bark ; wood white, 
intensely bitter. Leaves opposite, oval, pointed, 
3-5 nerved, varying in size. 
terminal corymbs, greenish-white. Fruit round, 
about the size of an orange, filled with a soft, 
white, gelatinous pulp, in which the seeds are 
immersed attached to a central placenta. Seeds 
yound, or shield-like, depressed on one side, con- 
vex on the other, about three-quarters inch broad 
and two lines thick, thickly covered with silky, 
ash-colored hairs. ‘They have little smell, but an 
intensely bitter taste, which is due to the presence 
of two most energetic poisons, viz., strychnia and 
brucia, united with a peculiar acid known as 
strychnic acid. Besides these substances, the seeds 
eontain a yellow coloring matter, a concrete oil, 
gum, starch, bassorine, and a small quantity of 
wax. <A third base has also been detected and 
named ‘ igasuria.” 

The action of Nux vomica is a powerful excit- 
ant of the spinal system of nerves, poisonous, pro- 
ducing tetanic convulsions without affecting the 
brain. It is used in the form of a powder or other 
extract, is employed as a stimulant of the nervous 
system in cases of paralysis, etc. 

Strychnia is the crystalline alkaline prepared 
from the seeds, occurring when pure as white, 
brilliant, oblique octahedra ; or as elongated four- 
sided prisms, or even sometimes seen in a simple 
granular state. It is so intensely bitter that one 
part is perceptible in 60,000 parts of water. The 
strychnia as sold is seldom.or never pure. It con- 
tains brucia and coloring matter, as well as lime 
and magnesia. 

Brucia resembles strychnia, although not so 
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powerful’; it crystallizes in transparent crystals, 
or in pearly scales. 
Strychnia is employed for the same purposes as 
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Nux vomica, but only in very small doses. The 
first effects experienced from a dose are twitches 
in the muscles. In larger doses, tetanic spasms 


Flowers small in | ensue, and a tendency to lockjaw. It is so power- 
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ful that Dr. Christison mentions that he has seen 
a dog killed in two minutes, when not more than 
the sixth part of a grain has been injected into 
the animal’s chest. It is also stated that as small 
a quantity as 1-1,000th part of a grain, diffused 
dn the water in which a frog % immersed, will 
cause the animal to have tetanic conyulsions, 


CHILDREN’S IDEAS ABOUT SKELETONS, 


Nor long since, in Cambridge, Mass., some 
teachers were talking about Longfellow’s ‘‘ Skele- 
ton in Armor” as a school exercise, when it was 
suggested that some of the children might not 
know what a skeleton is. One of the teachers 
put the question to her pupils, and among the 
written answers to it were the following: (1.) 
When anybody dies the flesh dries up to the bones 
and makes a skeleton. (2.) A skeleton is bones 
in the museum. (3.) When you die a doctor can 
make a skeleton of you. (4.) When you grow 
into a skeleton you are sent to Harvard College 
to practice on. 
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Lewis Carrouu’s new juvenile treasure-trove, entitled 
*“* Svivie and Bruno” (Macmillan & Co. ), 1s a book rich in 
amazing conceits and droll speeches, illustrated with 


forty-six drawings by Harry Furniss, which the author 


justly pronounces “ wonderful.” If this work falls short 
of the sensational success of the ume author's ** Alice i 
Wonderland,” it is only 1 use the latter was absolutely 
original, unique, uwnapproachab! In** Svivie and Bru 


Mr. Carroll has endeavored to strike out yet another ne 


path, combining all sorts of odd id , fragments of dia 
logue, quotations, perversions and dreams, into an eccen- 
tric tale of two little chil ho flutter back and fort! 
between fairy-land and the world of reality in a charming] 


irresponsible fashion. All through the story there pops 


up, now and again, a kind of crazy Gardener, who chant 


**in shrill, discordant tone ich stanzas as 
He thought he 1 elephant 
Phat practi a fife 
He looked agai umd found it was 
A letter from } wife 
At length I re l ud 
Phe bitterness of life 
One of t queerest things about the book 1 sermor 
izing prefac evident ritte! nr) to be skipped 
in which the author ser el ins his young readers 
never to go to any entertainment here they would be 
afraid to die! ‘i? @ thought of iden death,’’ he 
says, *‘ acquires, for 1 8] l horror whe imagined 
as happening i. theatre, 1 Da ve sure the theatre 1s 
harmful for however eSS ivy be for others 
and that are incur? dl 1] eril in going ‘ 
sure safest rule ist t shor I dare to 
any sce! in whi we ¢ t Perhaps some of 
the 1 1 Gardener's rei t themselves luy 
with Mr. Carroll's intr t llere is a desceript 
Funday a t ! ire tt t r rat 
quoted i unt { t t 
vict 
W ! child, I first | eye nas 
morning, a feeling of dismal ticipation hich began at 


least on the Friday, culminated I knew what was bef 





mit ind mv wish, if not my ord, was, * Would God it wer« 
evening "’ It was no day fy t, but a day of text ot 
catechisms ( Watt Yt tract ibout converted swea T 
godly char-women, and edifying deaths of sinner 
Up with the lark, hym nd rtions of Seripture had t 
be le irned by heart till « grit o'clock, when ther vel 
family prayers, then breakfast, whik I was never able to 
enjoy, partly from the fa , ly undergo 1 partly 
from the outlook I dread At ni Sunday-s¢ | 
and it made me indignant he pu the eldss with the 
village childre: s well as u lest, by some mistake 
of mine, I should be put below then Phe Church ser 
was a veritable Wilderness of Zin. I ndered in it, ] 
ing the tabernacle of my thought on tt lining of the 
square family pew, the fidget f my small brothers, and 
the horror of knowing that, on the Monday, I should ha 
to write out, from memory yott 7 of the raml ling, dis 
connected erte ) sel might have had an 
text but its ow ind to stand or fall by the result This 
was followed by a cold dinner at one (servants to have no 
work), Sunday-school again f n two to four, and even 
ing service at si The inter vere, perhaps, the great- 
est trial of all, from the ef I had to make to be less 
than usually sinful, by readir books and sermons as bar- 
I as the Dead Sea There was but one rosy spot, in t 
distance all that 1 that was ‘ bed-time.’ whic! 
never coul yme too early!” 

Tue New York J/ome J val, refined and entertaining 
3 ever, has undergone a change of dress; and now appears 
nan elegant l convenient &-page form, somewhat sin 
ilar Siz shape to that in which it was originally 


issued, away back in the forties. But at that time it 





consisted of only four pages. The charming social 
and literary associations which cluster about the //ome 
Journa date from the reign of George P. Morris and 
N. P. Willis, more than a generation back. In a rec nt 
issue, the present editor and proprietor, the genial and 


veccomplished Morris Phillips, gives some delightful ren 
niscences of his famous predecessors, accompanied by their 
portraits, and pictures of their residences, ** Idlewild” and 

Underclifi on the Hudson. The tone of the Ji wy 
J “is as high as it was in their day, while its fi. ld 
has been greatly extended, and its external appearance im 
r ed almost bevond rec yrnition. It seems remarkabk 


riginal prestige should have been so amy)ly 


- 


maintained, and that to-day the position of the paper as a 
lend and chronicle of society, an arbiter elegantiarum 
i and literary, is more influential than 
vel This may be credited chiefly, if not solely, to t) 
nerring taste and tact of Mr. Morris Phillips, an editor 
acquirements and peculiar qualification for 
the post he adorns. 
traditions of the 


In his experienced hands, the lest 
Ilome Journal are safe, and its con 
i A world of readers l) 


ite with the old contributor, who, in a recent ] 


tinued rosperity 18 assured, 
lresses the paper as his ‘old friend in a new dre 
Near fifty years have run tl 


Yet still his smiling face, 


From outer cares a sweet resource, 


At our fireside finds his plac 





IMAGINE, if you can, a rld w music Lvs 
J ( Macy in t preface to his Young Peop! 
History of Music” (Oliver Ditson & Co.). We ca 
‘ t b ( eiving something lil the orthodox i i 
of a pla of eternal punishment for t) icked. M 
OSS t ] part of the social, rel us nad rtist 
t { that if ccuples, of nec ty in ImMpor 
tant ery sche f lea " mn Mr 
You People Histor i valuable and 
for | I | tit s it d 4 
pters tf t sur f the ** divi it” fron 
! f down to the grand opera of modern t 
eC , nteen short biographies, with excel 
rtraits, of famous musicians, together with an alp) 
betica t of over a hundred more, giving the birth-p] 


‘ t dates of birth and death. ‘* A Birthd 


I Musicians and Co osers,”’ edited by Gertrad 
H. Church Oliver Ditson & Co.), is an ingenious and 
ery elab te compilation It is arranged on the basis 
f tl suc ive 365 days of the year, and under each 
{ ! entered the names, ete., of eminent musicians, 
ers, artists and critics, both European and Amer 


mpanied by appropriate literary comment in the 


f extracts, either from their own writings or fron 


at their contemporaries have written about them 
There are corresponding dates on the alternate pages, 
the spaces left blank for any new names or memo 

! la which the owner of the book may choose to write 
therein. Thus mayeach volume acquire from its possessor 


a distinct individuality. 


Most successful novels of contemporary life and man- 
ers combine dramatic interest and color with a greater or 
] degree of realism in depicting typical characters and 
} es of life, with the final result of forcibly im- 
. siny a moral lesson In sume of the qualities men- 
tioned Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s latest work of fiction, ‘‘ The 


Evil that Men Do” (Belford Company), is not deficient; 
it gives ]} ictures of ** shady ” localities and people in 
Ne York city with unf¥nching fidelity, and furnishes to 
the thoughtful or philanthropical reader food for pro- 
found reflection. But interest of plot, the unction of 
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humor, the charm of sentiment, or the poetry of pathos, | 


are not to be sought here. Mr. Fawcett’s book is, in fact, 
a progressive study of the hopeless struggles of a pretty 


working-girl against poverty and the moral degradation of | tially attached to a letter to pay return postage, is sent by 


her surroundings. These are too strong and pitiless for 
her, and the end is—a ghastly murder and suicide, such 
as the morning newspaper too frequently has occasion to 
chronicle in real life. 


Tue biography of Jane Austen, by Mrs. Charles Malden, 
is the twentieth volume of the ‘‘ Famous Women ” se- 
ries (Roberts Brothers). Miss Austen died eighty years 
ago, and her comparatively short life was passed chiefly 
amongst her near relations, in the seclusion of an English 
country parsonage, varied only by an occasional visit to 
London or the sea-side. Her biography has not the ro- 
mantic color of that of a George Sand; but its literary 
interest is of the highest. 
her life; and Mrs. Malden’s book will perform a service 
for good literature if it awakens wider appreciation, at 
this day, of the works of this by-gone woman of genius, 
whom George Eliot named “the greatest artist that has 
ever written,” and Tennyson has declared *‘‘ next to 
Shakespeare.” 


Jane Austen’s writings were 


‘* A CoLLecGe Winow,’ 
by one of the characters in Frank Howard Howe's novel 


according to the definition given 


bearing the foregoing title (Belford Company, publishers), 
is ‘the nickname a girl gets in the course of time ina 
college town who has been going round with generations 
of students without succeeding in marrying any one of 
them.” The particular specimen to whonr Mr. Howe in- 
troduces us is named * Sadie” Sitgreaves, and she is not 
& prepossessing person ; yet we fancy that not all readers 
will approve of the rude manner in which she is treated 
in this not over-refined story. 


‘THe Heroes or tHe Crusapes” (Lee & Shepard), writ- 
ten by the popular novelist Amanda M. Douglas, is an 
admirable book for the general reader, young or old. It 
gives a concise and picturesque account of the spirit of the 
Crusades, and then relates the lives and achievements of 
the great heroes of those days of chivalry, from Peter the 
Hermit to St. Louis. 
panying each chapter, being reduced reproductions of the 


The copious illustrations accom- 


superbly imaginative drawings of Gustave Doré, constitute 
a valuable feature of the work. 


SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


European military journals contain much matter nowa- 
days in regard to the new device of underground forts, 
proposed by French masters of fortification. In a recent 


number of La Nature, Colonel Hennebert, of the Belgian | 


Army, describes one of these forts. It presents, he says, 
the appearance of an enlarged mole-hill, but the whole 
affair might easily escape the eye of an observer. It is 
built of concrete, protected everywhere by heavy steel 
armor. Three armored towers conceal each two heavy 
guns; four small turrets may be run out at pleasure, each 
armed with two rapid-firing guns. At three suitable places 
there are armored observation-stations, from which the 
electric light may be flashed on the surrounding country. 
Beneath the surface, the fort consists of a huge well di- 
vided into sections, one for ammunition, and another for 
machinery—including the dynamos and accumulators for 
lighting the fort, hydraulic machines for moving the tur- 





| tain the germ. 


DanGEr of disease in using postage-stamps carelessly is 
thus pointed out by the Sanitary News: ‘One of the 
simplest and most plausible ways in which a stamp may 
convey contagion is that in which a postage-stamp, par- 


a person infected with some disease to another person. 
The disease is transferred, in the first place, to the adhe- 
sive stamp through the saliva, and in being attached to 
the letter by the receiver the poison may be transmitted 
to him in turn through the saliva. Another cause may 
be the infection of the stamp with disease germs. The 
stamp, having been exposed in a room where a diseased 
person lies, may become slightly moistened, and thus re- 
That this is true can be proved very sim- 
ply by a microscopical examination. We often see a per- 
son holding change for a moment in the mouth, probably 
not knowing that investigation has shown that disease 
germs can be carried by money. If one could see through 
what hands the money has passed, he would hesitate be- 
fore using such a third hand. Silver money is as bad as 
paper money ; but, while many would hesitate to hold a 


| dirty bank-note in their mouth, they think that a silver 
| piece, because bright, is apparently clean.” 


Tue coming eclipse of the sun, which a party of Amer- 
ican scientists have just departed to Africa to observe, 
begins to be total at a point in the Caribbean Sea north 
of Venezuela, and ends at a point on the east coast of 
Africa 55° N. latitude and 49° E. longitude. The path is 


| about 100 miles broad, but observers outside this belt may 


do valuable work. Fainter stars, more especially those of 
the Milky Way, may become visible, as well as comets 
near the sun. Observations of the zodiacal light, Professor 
Abbe says (in Nature) will be of particular interest, for if 
the light is materially diminished during the totality, this 


| will go far to show that zodiacal light originates in the 


| earth’s atmosphere. 


| the United States is, never lift a wire off the 


| it may kill you. 


If the light shows no diminution, or 
an increase in strength, it will follow that it is an append- 
age of the sun. 


One rule which ought to be taught in every school in 
ground. As 
long as it is on the ground it is harmless, no matter what 
pressure may be on it. The moment it leaves the ground 
it may be dangerous. Never touch a wire tied on a pole. 


It may not be dangerous, but it is like the unloaded gun, 
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Tue Evi. tHat Men Do. 


By Edgar Fawcett. 339 pp. 
Iluminated paper, 50c. 


Belford Company, New York. 


| A ConnEce Wipow. By Frank Howard Howe. 198 pp. 


rets and supplying them with ammunition, and a series of | 


ventilators to keep the air pure. All movements in and 
about the fortifications are reported by telegraph and tele- 
phone. The garrison needed consists of only thirty to 
forty mechanics and specialists. This obviates the gen- 


eral objection made to forts by military operators, namely, 
that they absorb numbers of men who are wanted for active 
service in the field. 
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Tue Scrence or Metrronocy; Or, Natura WEIGHTS anpD 
Measures. A Challenge to the Metric System. By 
the Hon. E. Noel. 83 pp. Cloth. Edward Stanford, 
London. 

Fur, Featuers aND Fuzz; Or, Stupres 1x AntMaL CHaR- 


acter. By James W. Steele. Illustrated by Frank 
Ver Beck. 183 pp. Paper, 50c. Belford Company, 
New York. 
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Harry Furniss. 400 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Macmillan 
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A DECORATOR.— FROM THE PAINTING BY ALBERT MOORE. 














